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AN FRANCISCO is a genuine city, East the feature of San Francisco life which 


not an overgrown town, like so many 


impresses him most strongly is the careless- 


American cities in the West. It has ness of the people in regard to everything 


distinctive features which make it unique; 


it is as genuinely cos- 
mopolitan as New 
York, and being a 
seaport and the gate 
of a rich Oriental and 
South Sea trade it 
has many elements of 
the picturesque which 
even the great eastern 


,metropolis lacks. 


More than this, it has 
not outgrown a cCer- 
tain lawlessness and 
defiance of the con- 
ventionalities which 
it inherited from the 
California pioneers. 
hese men, who knew 
no such word as fail, 
have handed down a 
legacy of the great 


virtues and the chief 


vices of California 
? 


life, and these traits 
are mirrored more 
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which the residents of any conservative 


eastern city hold 
most dear. The /ais- 
sezfaire principle 
rules. Few local or- 
dinances are ob- 
served; yet the 
hourly violations of 
public right and com- 
fort are not punished 
because no one ap- 
pears to have leisure 
or inclination to 
make a fight for the 
general welfare. 
Thus one may ob- 
serve any day the 
dangerous overcrowd- 
ing of cars; the stop- 
ping of cable cars 
squarely on the cross- 
walks; the carting of 
sand and building 
material in wagons 
with movable bot- 
toms, thus littering 


perfectly in San Francisco than in any the streets with refuse; the encroachment 


other place in this far western state. 


of contractors on the sidewalks of main 


Perhaps to the observer fresh from the business streets and their seizure of the 
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tom of making Sunday afternoon an open- 
air holiday has been imitated by young 
Americans. Hence, though the city sup. 
ports as many churches as eastern cities of 
its size, the congregations are smaller and 
the religious spirit is not so zealous. No 
contrast could be greater than that between 
Sunday in Portland, Ore., and in San Fran- 
cisco. In the Oregon metropolis church- 
going is general and the streets in the after- 
noon are well-nigh deserted. In San Fran- 
cisco thousands go out to the suburban re- 
sorts; the park is filled with fine teams and 
thousands of wheelmen, and the theaters are 
crowded with matinée audiences, while in 
the evening the streets are thronged with 
promenaders and amusement-seekers. 

San Francisco sprawls over a sandy penin- 
sula shaped like a clenched fist, with its 
face to the east and the noble land-locked 
bay which the navies of the world would not 

G. Y. OKADA, EDITOR OF A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER IN crowd, and with its back to the Pacific 

SAN FRANCISCO. Ocean, which rolls in without a break from 
China, seven thousand miles away. It covers 
an area of twenty square miles, though much 
of this is built over in straggling fashion. It 


entire sidewalk and more than half the 
street in the residence quarter ; the nuisance 
of blind hand-organ grinders and other 
swindling professional beggars on the chief 
thoroughfares; badly-paved streets which 
serve as catchments for dust and sand 
swept in clouds through even down-town 
avenues by the strong trade winds every 
summer afternoon. These are a few of the 
things which would be promptly remedied 
in most eastern cities. To them may be 
added the continental observance of Sunday, 
which permits German shooting clubs and 
picnic parties to march through the streets 
on Sunday evening to the strains of full brass 
bands, and which countenances the opening 
on Sunday of most of the theaters, variety 
halls, and concert gardens and all the sa- 
loons and suburban places of resort, as well 
as groceries, fruit-stands, bakeries, restau- 
rants, and many stationery and other stores. 

This continental Sunday is due partly to 
the large foreign population and partly to # 
the pioneer resentment against any infringe- |p. t ip aes 
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ment of the largest personal liberty. Both pubis) eager ie ze 
the Latin and the German races are largely 
represented in San Francisco, and their cus- SUPERVISORS. 
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has thrice as many hillsas Rome boasted of, 
but over the highest of these the cable cars 
climb. Seen from the bay at night, the spec- 
tacle is superb, as the streets are transformed 
into parallel lines of twinkling lights that 
seem to ascend, like Jacob’s ladder, to the 
stars. Justin McCarthy in “ Lady Judith ”’ 
gives the most poetical as well as the most 
faithful picture of this remarkable sight of 
San Francisco from the bay. Had the orig- 
inal builders of the city adopted the Italian 
custom of carrying streets around the hills, 
with terraced gardens, San Francisco would 
be the most beautiful cityin the world. As 
itis, many of the streets are merely great 
unsightly ditches that run in ugly parallel 
lines up the steep hills and through their 
summits. From a score of points of van- 
tage one may get superb views of the bay, 
the harbor with its picturesque islands, the 
encircling hills, and the Golden Gate, the 
narrow entrance through which come and go 
the ships to the Orient. 

The growth of San Francisco has been 
stimulated greatly by the system of cable 
and electric cars, which is one of the most 
perfect in this country. The Market Street 


A. T. HATCH, ONE OF THE LARGEST CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


HORATIO C. STEBBINS, PASTOR OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN 
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system includes more than three quarters of 
all the lines. Its roads are mainly cabte. 
All the cars start from the ferry depot at 
the foot of Market Street, run up this main 
thoroughfare, and then branch off on various 
streets. The system has 38 miles of double 
cable track and 25 miles of electric track, 
besides 20 miles of steam motor and horse 
car track. Other cable roads have 43% 
miles of track and two electric lines have 31 
miles of track. By means of transfers one 
may ride from the ferry to the ocean beach, 
nine miles, for a single five-cent fare. 

What impresses the visitor to San Fran- 
cisco most forcibly is the peculiar fond- 
ness for the bay window; but this taste 
seems natural and sensible when he is told 
that it is due to the necessity of getting all 
the sunshine that can be secured. Here, 
as in Italy, between sunshine and shade 
there is the difference between summer and 
winter. The San Francisco climate is the 
greatest climate in the world for continuous 
work, as the mean temperature is 65 and 
there is no summer heat. But it is a trying 
climate for any one with weak lungs or tender | 
throat. The summer is harsher than the 
winter, as cold trade winds and heavy fogs 
render the nights chilly and make a grate 
fire comfortable. September is the finest 
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month in the year as the trade winds do not 
blow and the days are warm and sunshiny. 
The vagaries of the climate, the sudden 
changes of temperature induce 
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fees—what the practical politician calls a 
“divvy.” Instead of advertising for supplies 
for the various departments, contracts are 





equal vagaries in costume, and 
thus furs may be seen in San Fran- 
cisco streets in July and straw 
hats in February. 

The city government of San 
Francisco is about twenty years 
behind that of any large eastern 
city, so far as efficiency and 
checks on fraud and extrava- 
gance are concerned. The city 
is still administered under what is 
called the Consolidation Act, 
drafted over thirty years ago. 
Twice an attempt has been made 
to secure a charter incorporating 
the best features of modern mu- 
nicipal government, but each time 
the effort has failed. At the com- 
ing election another attempt will 
be made to adopt a charter. 
Meanwhile the city government is 
carried on as it was twenty years 
ago. The auditor is the only 
check on extravagance. There 
is no board of pubiic works, no 
centralization of power. The 
heads of the various departments 
spend money as they please, tak- 











ing care only to stop within the 
prescribed limit and not to arouse 
the suspicion of the auditor by too flagrant 
demands. 

The city is governed by the mayor and 


twelve supervisors. As a rule San Fran- 


cisco has had good mayors, but their influ- 


ence in the way of honest and economical ad- 
ministration has been nullified by the super- 
visors. These are chosen, by a vicious 
method, from each ward instead of from the 
general body of citizens, and in this way the 
best quarters of the city have no larger rep- 
resentation than the worst. This system 
also encourages ward politicians to take up 
residence in districts where they have no 
fear of contest. For these reasons most of 
the boards of supervisors have been intent 
on personal profit from commissions and 


A TYPICAL CHINESE WOMAN OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


given to business houses that promise the 
largest “divvy.” In this way during the 
past year it is estimated that the city 
been robbed of $250,000. With a popula- 
tion of 320,000 it cost during the present 
fiscal year $6,400,601 to carry on the gov- 
ernment. Although the growth in popula- 
tion in ten years has been only 30,000, the 
expenses of city government have increased 
over two millions. The estimate in 188>- 
86 was $3,895,545. The fire department 
then found $327,763 ample for its needs, 
but this year it used $753,600 and it wants 
$894,705 for next year; the police depart- 
ment then was content with $511,586; nowit 
uses $764,650 and wants next year $788,450 ; 
the street department then used $380,181 ; 


has 
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now it spends $559,000 and it estimates 
that next year it will need $1,558,180. The 
same showing is seen in all the departments. 

When it was given out in May that the 
estimates for the new fiscal year would call 
for $2,500,000 in excess of the large appro- 
priation of $6,400,000 for the year just ended, 
there was an outburst from long-suffering 
taxpayers. It was shown that one quarter 
of the rents of business property on the 
main streets was absorbed by taxes, with a 
levy of $2.35 onthe hundred. As the new 
estimates will demand $3.50 on the hundred, 
this extra burden is not to be endured. The 
main hope of relief is from the new charter, 
which will be submitted to popular vote in 
November next. This charter provides for 
a board of public works which 
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ings of the city council that his influence is 
wasted. He is a millionaire, owning hun- 
dreds of acres of suburban land, but unlike 
many rich Californians he has not waited 
until death came to share his possessions 
with the public. He has thrown open his 
fine grounds at Sutro Heights, on a high 
bluff overlooking the Golden Gate and the 
ocean, and the place is really a public park 
more beautiful than any in thecity. He has 
also built near by the finest bathing pavilion 
in this country, the price of admission to 
which is merely nominal. He has given a 


site in the suburbs for the affiliated colleges of 
the state university, and he proposes to erect 
on this college quadrangle a fine building 
for the large library that he will give to the 





will keep in check the waste in 
the street department and which 
will be accountable directly to 
the mayor. Under the new char- 
ter the tax levy would not be in 
excess of $1.17 on the hundred 
dollars—a rate that compares 
favorably with the tax rate of east- 
ern cities of the same population 
as San Francisco. The signs of 
the times indicate that the char- 
ter will be adopted. If it be not, 
then there will be a popular up- 
rising for municipal reform which 
will be as strong and as effect- 
ive as the movement which struck 
Tweed and crippled for 
years Tammany’s evil power. 
Mayor Sutro was elected on a 
reform platform. He gained a 
large vote because he had just 
won a bitter fight against the 
Southern Pacific Company, forc- 
ing it to give one five-cent fare 
to the ocean beach. He prom- 
ised that the city should enjoy a 
business man’s government, but 
he soon found that the officials 


down 











Were too strong for him and that 
he could make no reforms. Sutro, 
it seems to me, is an honest man, but he is 
eccentric and his infirmity of temper makes it 
easy for his opponents to so bait him in meet- 
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city. It is easy to ridicule Sutro, because he 
lends himself to caricature, but no other 
Californian, not even excepting Leland Stan- 
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ford, has done so much for the people of San 
Francisco. 

The police force of the city, which now 
numbers 450 men, has proved its efficiency 


MRS. SUSAN B. COOPER, PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


on many occasions. 


For twenty-five years 
the department has been in charge of Chief 
Crowley, who is acknowledged even by those 
who do not like him to be an honest official. 
With him for more than a generation has 
been associated, as chief of detectives, Cap- 


tain Lees. These two contrived to suppress 
the dangerous mob during the anti-Chinese 
excitement aroused by Denis Kearney’s 
sand-lot appeals, and on other occasions when 
prompt and decisive measures were needed 
they have never been found wanting. Prob- 
ably Captain Lees’ finest work was the mass 
of evidence which he secured against Theo- 
dore Durrant, the young criminal who mur- 
dered two girls inachurch. The police last 
year made 25,960 arrests, of which half were 
for drunkenness. The percentage of crime 
is not high when it is remembered that many 
fugitives from justice seek San Francisco as 
a place of refuge and that annually 400 con- 
victs, released from San Quentin prison just 
across the bay, make the city the scene of 
their return to crime. 
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San Francisco, by its position at the gate. 
way of commerce from the Orient, the South 
Seas, and the Pacific states of Spanish Amer- 
ica, is sure to remain one of the great ship- 
ping ports of the world. It ranks now as 
the third commercial city in the United 
States. Despite many rivals, its trade has 
increased steadily. This increase will be 
maintained, but the opening of the Nicara- 
gua Canal would give San Francisco and 
the whole Pacific coast an enormous impetus. 
Even now the trip from London to Hong- 
Kong can be made by way of San Francisco 
five days quicker than by the unpleasant 
Suez Canal route, and the return voyage is 
two daysshorter. For thirty years wheat has 
been the great staple of export to the United 
Kingdom and South America, and for ten 
years, since the statistics have been kept 
accurately, San Francisco’s sales of wheat 
have averaged $60,000,000 yearly. 
sides the large grain fleet for Europe there 
are two steamship lines to China, one 
to Australia and Honolulu, besides reg- 
ular lines to Central and South Amer- 
ica and Alaska, and shipsfor China, Japan, 


Be- 


IRVING M. SCOTT, A LARGE SHIP-BUILDER AND SHIPPING 
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Asiatic Russia, and the islands of the 
South Seas. It will astonish any one who 
has not made a special study of the subject 
to learn that San Francisco is now the chief 
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whaling port of the world, sending out an 
average of 37 vessels annually, several of 
which spend the winter in the Arctic. It is 
a curious fact, showing the change in the 
base of food supplies, that San Francisco 
to-day actually supplies Boston with her cod- 
fish and beans. 

The business life of San Francisco is 
directed by the Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization of leading merchants which 
has 384 members. The president is W. H. 
Dimond, a large shipping merchant. It 
maintains a valuable library and it holds 
frequent meetings to discuss the needs of 
the city and state. The chamber has done 
much to stimulate interest in the Nicaragua 
Canal and to induce Congress to improve 
the waterways of California. Its adjunct, 
the Board of Trade, is mainly useful in 
settling commercial difficulties. 

The city has 28 banks—16 commercial 
banks with capital of $77,000,000, 10 
savings banks with capital of $115,000,000 
and two national banks with capital of $11,- 
000,000. The clearings of the San Fran- 
cisco clearing-house in 1895 were $692,- 
079,240, a gain of $33,552,434 over the 
previous year. The internal revenue col- 
lections for 1895 were $2,067,946 and the 
.customs receipts were $5,488,897. 

San Francisco is the natural distributing 
point for the greater part of this state and 
Nevada. Hence it enjoyed the advantage 
of the enormous production of precious 
metals on the Comstock lode in Nevada 
from 1869 to 1876. A stream of gold and 
silver estimated at $10,000,000 a month 
flowed into the city and gave an impetus to 
mining-stock speculation and real business 
such as has never been paralleled in this 
country. Wealth seemed within the reach 
of every one and the largest enterprises 
were entered upon with confidence. The 
crash came in 1878, when the silver mines 
ceased to produce largely, and though the 
reaction was severe the city recovered fully 
in about seven years and once more entered 
upon a period of rapid growth. The 
California mines yielded last year in gold 
$15,600,000 and in silver $1,900,000. The 
greater part of this treasure was handled 
C-Sept. 
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by San Francisco. Its manufactures in 
1895 amounted to $88,500,000. Among 
the most valuable of these were heavy 
mining machinery which is shipped to 
Australia and South Africa; refined sugar, 
of which it handled 400,000,000 pounds; 
woolen goods, clothing, shoes, cigars, and 
furniture. 

While the trade between San Francisco 
and the Orient has been large and lucrative, 
the influence of the Chinese on commercial 
and social life has been evil. The Chinese 
were of enormous aid in the rapid building 
of the Central Pacific Railroad and of the 
Southern Pacific line from San Francisco to 
El Paso, but for the last fifteen years their 
presence in California in large numbers has 
checked seriously the development of the 
state. The ease with which gangs of 
Chinese may be hired for harvest has 
encouraged the maintenance of great wheat 
farms that are untenanted during nine 
months of the year, and the same influence 
is seen in the tendency to combine thou- 
sands of acres of fruit ranches under one 
manager. Without these Chinese, who 
camp in tents and cook their own food, it 
would be impossible to maintain these great 
ranches and they would be split up and 
rented or sold to small farmers, thus estab- 
lishing thrifty settlements with churches 
and schools where now one may ride for 
hours without seeing a cabin or any sign 
of life. 

The Chinese makes an 


ideal factory 
operative, for once thoroughly trained he 
will work for eight or ten hours a day as 
automatically as a machine and as tirelessly. 


The California argument against the 
Chinese is not that they work for lower 
wages than white men but that they spend 
only a trifling percentage of their wages in 
this country, and that they rarely settle here 
for life. By every steamer to China the 
Chinese laborer sends back the greater part 
of his monthly earnings to the old country, 
and he toils on with the hope of ultimate 
return to the Flowery Kingdom. If he 
dies, he is assured that his society will see 
that his bones are safely shipped to his 
home so that his sons may pay them the 
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proper rites. If a Chinese settles here 
permanently the reason is that he is pro- 
scribed in his own country and dares not 
return. 

Another ground of objection to the 
Chinese is his refusal to drop any of his 
national traits or customs. Chinatown in 
San Francisco is a bit of the native quarter 
of Shanghai or Peking in its filth, its 
squalor, and its absolute disregard of all 
municipal regulations. Only by constant 
fines for violation of ordinances can the 
Chinese be forced to obey the simplest 
sanitary laws. Their quarter occupies one 
of the fairest parts of the city and is about 
seven blocks long by three blocks in width. 
Many fine old business buildings have been 
absorbed by the Chinese, who pay abso- 
lutely no attention to cleanliness or repairs. 
Old rags and papers are used to stop 
broken windows; blinds hang by a single 
hinge; the entrances of all structures are 
black with dirt and smoke. The many 


galleries and balconies, the bright red paint, 
the lavish gilding, and the many vari- 


colored lanterns make the quarter so pictur- 
esque that it is the delight of artists. Its 
restaurants, its theaters, and its joss houses 
are well worth a visit, because they give so 
true a glimpse of Oriental life. 

The Japanese have had far less influence 
on the life and trade of San Francisco than 
the Chinese, but the signs show that, like 
the Chinese, they will soon have to be 
excluded by law, unless California is willing 
to encourage a great servile class of aliens 
that regard this country merely as a tem- 
porary place of refuge. Into Hawaii the 
Japanese have swarmed in five years so 
that now they outnumber all other for- 
eigners. The Japanese in California are 
willing to work for less wages than the 
Chinese, but they are far less valuable as 
farm hands or in any other capacity, since 
they are slighter in physique and of less 
stamina and power of application. Even 
members of the coolie class are uncertain 
in temper and it requires much patience to 
deal with them, as they are suspicious and 
revengeful of imaginary slights. The great 
majority of the Japanese now in San 
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Francisco are of the better class—mer- 
chants who open small curio and furniture 
stores and students who gladly accept 
menial work for the sake of securing tuition 
in English, These young students are 
bright scholars, showing unusual ability in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, 
They all discard the Japanese dress and 
they are quick to adopt American food and 
customs. Most of the Japanese women 
brought over here are immoral and the fate 
of these poor creatures is so hard that 
something should be done to abolish a 
traffic that is virtual slavery of the worst 
type. 

The population of San Francisco is about 
320,000, of which fully one half is foreign. 
The Americans came from all the states, 
and as many of them still refer to the East 
as “home” the close ties uniting Califor- 
nians to other states may be appreciated. 
The South and the middle West furnished a 
very large percentage of the ablest pioneers, 
though New York and the New England 
States are well represented. Of Europeans, 
the British colony is the largest and most 
influential. Next to these come the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, and the French. Certain 
streets in the northern section of the city, 
called North Beach, are so distinctively 
foreign that one hears little spoken except 
French, Italian, or Spanish. In the Chinese 
quarter are about 25,000 Mongolians. 

All these nationalities have their own 
churches, clubs, social societies, and news- 
papers. This gives San Francisco more 
daily journals and weekly periodicals than 
any city of its size in this country. The 
two leading American newspapers are as 
large and as ably conducted as any news- 
papers in New York or Chicago and they 
surpass all except two New York journals 
in the beauty of their illustrations, The 
city boasts of the oldest pictorial comic 
weekly in the country. 

Religious and charitable work in San 
Francisco is active, but the tourist or the 
transient observer sees little sign of it. Of 
the Protestant denominations, the Metho- 
dists lead with twenty churches; the Pres- 
byterians have nineteen, the Congregation- 
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alists fifteen, the Episcopalians fourteen, 
the Evangelical twelve, and the Baptists 
eight. The Roman Catholics are very 
powerful, having thirty churches, including 
two large and costly cathedrals. The 
Hebrews have eight synagogues and the 
Greek Church is represented by the Russian 
Cathedral, which contains superb decora- 
tions. All these churches maintain social 
and charitable societies that have a great 
though quiet influence on the social and 
moral life of the city. The church congre- 


gations are large, but these cut no figure 


in comparison with the thousands that 
select Sunday as a day for out-door recrea- 
tion. The bicycle fad has added to this 
popular craving for Sunday excursions. 

Despite the great fondness of the younger 
generation for athletic sports, the statistics 
of libraries show that this is a reading com- 
munity. The Free Public Library contains 
75,000 volumes, and has an average of 
17,000 books drawn and 1,200 readers 
monthly. The Mercantile Library has 70,- 
ooo volumes, housed in one of the finest 
rooms in this country. The Mechanics’ 
Institute has 70,000 volumes, including 
many rare scientific and technical works. 
The Ligue National Frangaise has a valu- 
able French library of 17,000 volumes. 
The Bancroft Library, gathered by H. H. 
Bancroft to secure material for his history 
of the Pacific States, numbers 50,000 
volumes, and is the finest collection of 
Californiana in the world. 

Socially San Francisco has always be- 
trayed its cosmopolitan character. Society 
is split up according to nationalities, the 
British, German, French, Italian, and Hun- 
garian colonies each forming a distinct 
coterte and each comprising many people of 
wide culture and charming personality. 
The basis of American society was estab- 
lished by the southern families that came 
here in pioneer days, and among them and 
their descendants may be found the most 
influential social leaders of to-day. It is 
only necessary to mention the families of 
Tevis, Gwin, Haggin, McAllister, Hager, 
Coleman, McMullin, Wallace, and Thorn- 
ton to show how powerfully these south- 
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erners, with generations of culture and good 
breeding behind them, have impressed 
themselves on the social life of San 
Francisco. To them is largely due the 
custom of suburban homes on the English 
system, with country houses that are the 
scenes of large parties. The dinner hour 
is a sure test of the social standing of a 
city. In San Francisco this has always 
been after six o’clock, inthe European style. 
Many eastern visitors to San Francisco 
express surprise at the lack of concert 
between various coferies or sets of society; 
they declare that much more could be 
accomplished were acknowledged leaders 
to be given control. The winter is usually 
gay with balls and parties and the season 
lasts longer than in the East because of the 
lack of hot weather. Theaters and concerts 
are liberally patronized. In fact theatrical 
managers declare this to be one of the best 
‘“‘show towns” in the country. 

This craving for amusement is seen in 
all classes. People of slender incomes 
spend far more on theaters than those of 
the same class in eastern cities, and they 
dress more expensively. Even foreigners, 
immigrants fresh from Europe where they 
have known nothing but bitter poverty, 
soon demand all the luxuries of their richer 
neighbors. It is in such extravagance in 
dress and food that the earnings of many 
San Francisco workingmen melt away. The 
saloons and the race track absorb the lion’s 
share of the remainder. Last year San 
Francisco had the unenviable distinction of 
leading all American cities of its population 
in the number of its saloons. In exact 
figures there were 6,639 saloons. This 
year the revenue returns show that they 
have increased until now they are a trifle 
over 7,000, or one saloon to every fifty 
persons, men, women, and children. The 
liquor license is absurdly low and every 
corner grocery sells whisky and beer; thus 
its barroom is the active source of misery 
among workingmen’s families. 

Closely allied to the saloon is the pool- 
room and the lottery agency. It is esti- 
mated that the race-track gamblers have 
drained $1,500,000 from the community 
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every month for nearly a year, and most of 
this was taken from poor people who can- 
not afford to lose it. Nearly every defalca- 
tion that has come to light in recent months 
may be traced directly to “playing the 
races.” The police have made great efforts 
to shut up the pool-rooms, but they have 
been beaten by legal technicalities, and 
public opinion is not strong enough to 
demand the closing of these open sources 
of corruption of the young. Another thing 
which encourages gambling and drinking 
among young men is the failure of parents 
to enforce their authority. Young people 
of both sexes have more freedom than in 
most eastern cities, and getting their growth 
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of Waterloo in the map of Europe 


[oe greatest change since the battle 
has been caused by the founding of 


the German Empire. In many respects it 
is the most important adjustment of political 
power and awakening of national life of the 
century. This achievement was due to the 
genius of Bismarck and Von Moltke, and 
yet they would have been powerless to ac- 
complish this great result but for the char- 
acter of the king of Prussia and of his 
family. In any monarchical country the 
royal house represents the continuity, and 
to some extent the character, of the national 
life. This is emphatically the case in Prus- 
sia, where the government was an absolute 
monarchy until the middle of the present 
century, and where genuine parliamentary 
life has been in existence only about forty 
years, and where it is now more limited by 
the royal power than anywhere else in 
Europe, except in Russia. The stanchest 
republican cannot understand German his- 
tory, or politics, or social life without know- 
ing something of the character and work of 
the house of Hohenzollern. 

The first historic mention of the counts 
of Zollern, or Hohenzollern, is in 1061, but 
tradition goes back to the tenth century. 
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at thirteen or fourteen years they are pe 
culiarly liable to temptations that result in 
irreparable injury to character. 

Some virtues of San Francisco, however, 
cover a multitude of faults. These are the 
genuine Americanism of the city, which has 
never outgrown pride in all honest work 
and failure to recognize defeat — the two 
best legacies of pioneer days,—and that 
ardent patriotism which was seen in the 
equipment of several regiments for the 
Union cause at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion and the contribution of a royal fund 
for the Sanitary Commission. With such 
traits as these, nothing can check the 
growth and development of San Francisco, 


GERMANY. 


H. DRYER, D.D. 


Frederick III., count of Zollern, became 
count, or durggraf, of Nuremberg in 1191 
through marriage with its heiress. In 1415 
the durggraf of Nuremberg, a thrifty and 
wealthy descendant of the house which had 
its ancestral castle and estate at Hohen- 
zollern in the Alps, from which it takes its 
name, through the Emperor Sigismund be- 
came elector of Brandenburg, in the center 
of what is now the kingdom of Prussia. 

Things ran on as with most princely fami- 
lies of the time for about one hundred 
years, the electors showing the family 
traits of firm government, prudent manage- 
ment, and thrift. Then broke out the 
great Reformation. The elector Joachim 
I. was a strong Roman Catholic; he exiled 
his wife for holding Protestant opinions, 
but died in 1535. His son, Joachim II. 
succeeded him and in 1539 became a 
Protestant. His grandson, John Sigismund 
(1608-1619), became a Calvinist. Though 
the population was strongly Lutheran the 
royal family remained steadfast to the Re- 
formed faith until the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in the German 
Evangelical Church in Prussia in 1817. 

The son of this first Calvinist elector, 
George William, was the weakest prince of 
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the dynasty who ever reigned. He and the 
Lutheran elector of Saxony, John George, 
who ought to have been leaders of the 
Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War, 
did almost as much to hinder its success as 
the arms of the Roman Catholic generals 
Wallenstein and Tilly. It was reserved 
for two foreigners, the Swede Gustavus 
Adolphus and the French cardinal Riche- 
lieu, to save it from destruction. 

The curse of the cowardice and incapa- 
bility of these princes rested upon Germany 
for two hundred years. This worthless 
prince was succeeded in 1640 by his son 
Frederick William, the Great Elector. His 
long reign of nearly fifty years saw his ter- 
ritories, which were depopulated and im- 
poverished by the great war, placed on an 
excellent economic footing and the army 
more than sufficient for all purposes of de- 
fense. He broke down the representative 


institutions of the country and was the 
author of that royal despotic and bureau- 
cratic (state official) administration which 
prevailed until the middle of the present 


century. He gave to his dominions, to 
which East Prussia was added, indepen- 
dence, prosperity, and the respect of their 
neighbors, placing them in the front rank of 
German states, next to the head of the em- 
pire, Austria. Considering the condition 
of these lands when he came to the throne 
and the obstacles to his success, he was one 
of the greatest rulers ever produced by this 
ancient house. 

In 1700 his son Frederick became the 
first king of Prussia, and so was raised in 
title, as by the ability and thrift of his 
father he had been in power, above his 
brother electors, the foremost princes of 
the German Empire. The history of this 
famous royal house may be grouped around 
the names and personality of the two most 
distinguished women who have borne its 
name, living at the beginning of each of the 
centuries of its rule. 

Sophia Charlotte was the wife of Fred- 
erick the first king of Prussia. Her favor- 
ite residence was the palace built for her 
about four miles from the royal Sch/oss in 
Berlin, in a little village which was called 
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after her name Charlottenburg. It now has 
77,000 inhabitants and is the finest resi- 
dence part of Berlin. The palace is beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the Spree 
and is a large, rambling structure built of 
brick, two stories in height, with a low man- 
sard roof and long ago painted yellow. In 
a lovely park at the rear of the palace, ina 
mausoleum which would be anywhere re- 
markable for the richness of the material, 
the severity of its style, and the simple dig- 
nity of its effect, lie the remains of the 
Emperor Wilhelm I., who died in 1888, and 
of his wife Augusta and his father and 
mother. 

Sophia Charlotte had a rich and buoyant 
nature. She greatly enjoyed her life in the 
new palace here. Her husband, a small 
and slightly deformed man, delighted in 
state and ceremony. She annoyed him 
often by smiling at the ludicrous at inoppor- 
tune times, and even by an ill-repressed 
yawn when the tedious ceremonial was too 
prolonged. She had a fine and well-culti- 
vated mind, and was the congenial friend 
and correspondent of Leibnitz, the greatest 
philosopher of the age. In 1705, after a 
wedded life of about twenty years and at 
the age of thirty-seven, very suddenly an 
apparently slight illness took a fatal turn. 
With death so unexpectedly at hand she 
never for a moment lost her composure. 
When it was suggested that she should send 
for some clergymen she said, “No, I 
know what they will say. I have said it 
all to myself many times.” Speaking of 
her husband she said, “He will have the 
opportunity for a great ceremonial, which 
he loves, at my funeral.” So passed away 
a high and philosophic spirit. Leibnitz sin- 
cerely mourned her departure, and spoke of 
her knowing now the things concerning 
which they had held high converse. Well 
would it have been for her son, whose 
faults she discerned and tried to correct, 
if she could have lived a few years longer. 
Her rare and radiant presence seems even 
now to give character to the beautiful park 
where she walked and thought, and to the 
low, roomy, and thoroughly homelike palace 
where she lived. Her son, grandson, and 
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great-grandson ruled Prussia from her hus- 
band’s death until the end of the century, 
from 1713 to 1797. 

Frederick William, her son (1713-1740), 
laid the foundations of Prussian greatness 
as a royal power. He was a rude, unculti- 
vated boor in nature and education, coarse 
and gross in his tastes, a selfish and cruel 
tyrant in his home, but he gave himself to 
the welfare of the Prussian state. His 
father had been the only prodigal prince of 
the Hohenzollern line. The son kept three 
points steadily in view: the improvement 
of the revenues and the severest economy 
in administration and expenditures; the 
drilling and perfection of his army until it 
should surpass any other in Europe; a drill 
equally severe and minute for the civil serv- 
ants of the state, that in ability, integrity, 
and responsibility they should be as unex- 
celled as his troops. He formed the mod- 
ern Prussian state official—the most diligent, 
faithful, and economical public servant in 
Europe. 

His son, Frederick II., the Great (1740- 


1786), was the ablest general of his time, 
the friend of Voltaire, and the greatest of 


the Prussian kings. Truth compels me to 
add that he was cynical, irreligious, and 
morally unscrupulous beyond any ruler of 
his time—and a bad time it was for honor 
and truth among princes. Like his father 
he gave his life to the welfare and greatness 
of his kingdom. His disregard of morality 
in taking Silesia at the beginning of his 
reign brought on the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763), which destroyed every ninth 
man of the population and left the country 
impoverished and in debt. But he kept 
what he took and left his kingdom to his 
nephew larger by Silesia, taken from Aus- 
tria, and a slice of the kingdom of Poland. 

He reigned for twenty-three years after the 
war, gave the kingdom a flourishing eco- 
nomic position, and enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion as the wisest and ablest monarch of 
his time. During the life of his father he 
was married as a matter of state convenience, 
but never lived with his wife, and had no 
child to succeed him. He saw his wife 
once in several years. Carlyle tells us 
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that on the last occasion, some years be- 
fore his death, he took dinner with her, 
On his arrival he greeted her, during the two 
hours’ stay he conversed with the servants, 
and only addressed her again when he de- 
parted. Great in ability and in devotion to 
the state he certainly was, but in heart 
and moral nature a fit exponent of the 
godless philosophy which he professed. He 
gave greatness to the Prussian power and 
name and hence is almost adored by her 
people and historians. In the Monbijou 
palace are preserved his flutes, which he 
loved to play, his uniforms, his furniture, 
his clothing, even to the shirt he wore when 
he died, and the stuffed figure of his favorite 
horse. This most famous of Prussian rulers 
was a small man, his weight not exceeding 
120 or 130 pounds. But so have been the 
great generals Alexander, Napoleon, and 
Von Moltke. The highest executive ability 
does not seem to require a large frame. 

His successor, Frederick William II. 
(1786-1797), was perhaps the most stupid, 
as he was the most profligate, of the Hohen- 
zollern kings. He was in size the largest 
of the Prussian kings. His reign began a 
policy without honor or principle, which 
culminated in the disastrous overthrow at 
Jena and the seven subsequent years of 
subjection to Napoleon. The gains of his 
reign in territory from the partition of 
Poland, including West Prussia and Posen, 
did not compensate for the moral decay 
which left Prussia defenseless in her hour 
of trial. 

From such rulers it is a relief to turn to 
the second great woman of the Hohenzollern 
house. Queen Louise was born March 10, 
1776. In her eighteenth year, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1793, she married the crown prince 
of Prussia, who on the death of his father 
became Frederick William III. (1797-1840). 
Queen Louise was a woman of rare beauty, 
and of a gracious presence and manners 
which charmed and attached her friends to 
her. She is now as near the patron saint 
of Prussia as is becoming a Protestant king- 
dom. She had sevenchildren. Her oldest 
son became Frederick William IV., the sec- 
ond son Emperor Wilhelm I., and a daught- 
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ter, Alexandra Feodorovna, the czarina of 
Russia through marriage with Nicholas I. 
(1825-1855). Her grandson was the Em- 
peror Frederick III., whose untimely death 
Germany will long mourn. Her great- 
grandson is Wilhelm II., the present em- 
peror of Germany. Queen Louise was the 
stay of her husband during the evil years 
that followed Jena, but she did not live to 
see the deliverance which came in 1813. 
In 1810, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
age, the cruel disease cancer, which smote 
her grandson, Frederick III., struck her 
down. 

At the old palace of Monbijou they pre- 
serve the playthings, embroidery frame, the 
furniture, including the cradle and bed, of 
Queen Louise. On the walls are portraits 
taken at different periods of her life, and a 
touching group of her children’s portraits 
taken in childhood. In all the stores are 
photogravures and reprints of famous pic- 
tures of her. Inthe Thiergarten is a life- 
size statue which was dedicated in the last 
years of his reign by her son, the Emperor 
Wilhelm I., then ninety years of age, who 
to the day of his death almost adored her 
memory. On the tenth of March, the anni- 
versary of her birth, this statue is sur- 
rounded with flowering shrubs and plants. 
But the most beautiful representation of 
her and the one which most justifies con- 
temporary accounts of her beauty is the 
recumbent statue which rests above her 
grave at Charlottenburg. In the park 
Sophia Charlotte loved so well lies all that 
is mortal of Queen Louise. There the 
marble form shows how death outstripped 
age and, though he took her life, left her 
beauty untouched; it not only preserves 
the beauty of the true-hearted and gracious 
queen but made the fame of the sculptor 
Rauch, 

Her husband lived on twenty years to 
mourn her loss. Stolid, unbending, and 
with narrow perceptions, Frederick William 
III. fell into the bad politics of the rulers of 
the times after the overthrow of Napoleon 
and tried to force Prussia back into the 
eighteenth century instead of advancing in 
the path of liberty of the nineteenth. 
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At his death his son, Frederick William 
IV. (1840-1862) came to the throne. His 
accession was hailed with acclamations by 
the brilliant throng of painters, sculptors, 
musicians, philosophers, and learned men 
who were the glory of his kingdom and his 
age, and whose friend and patron he was in 
many cases. They hoped he would be as 
liberal in his politics as his father had been 
the reverse. But he was a dreamer, un- 
fitted for rule, failing lamentably in the 
Revolution of 1848. He fell into the reac- 
tionary policy of the kings about him, es- 
pecially favoring the Roman Catholics and 
Jesuits, influenced perhaps by his wife, a 
princess of Baden. He became insane in 
1858, and, as he was childless, on his death 
in 1862 the crown passed to his brother 
Wilhelm. 

Wilhelm I. (1862-1888) was a ruler of 
whom the Germans may well be proud. 
Simple in tastes, straightforward in charac- 
ter, and thoroughly loyal and devoted to his 
conception of duty, in a great and splendid 
place he did not fall below its requirements. 


Had he been a greater man or less able or 
conscientious he would not have accom- 


plished his work. The founder of the New 
German Empire, he left behind him a mon- 
ument more lasting than marble or bronze. 

His son, Frederick III., was perhaps the 
best fitted to rule of any monarch who has 
come to the Prussian throne. Instead of 
long years he bore the imperial title only a 
few brief months, and those were days of 
torment and pain from which those who 
loved him best prayed for a_ blessed 
deliverance. 

Wilhelm II., son of Frederick III., came 
to the throne June 15, 1888. He was then 
twenty-nine years of age. He married in 1881 
the Empress Augusta Victoria, the daughter 
of the duke of Schleswig-Holstein. The em- 
press is nine months older than her hus- 
band, and the mother of seven children— 
the crown prince, Frederick William, now 
fourteen years of age, Eitel Frederick, Adal- 
bert, August Wilhelm, Oscar Karl, Joachim, 
and Louise. The emperor is indefatigable 
in the performance of his duties as king 
and ruler. 
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The princes of the house of Hohenzollern 
have some strongly-marked characteristics. 
They have been prudent and economical in 
regard to financial matters. They have 
strong military tastes, they have known the 
trade of war, and been brave in battle. 
With two exceptions the monarchs of the 
house have been faithful husbands and set 
a good example to their subjects. With the 
same exceptions they have been personally 
religious. While in the main they have 
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been good managers of a great estate, only 
two of them have been men of superior 
abilities, the Great Elector and Frederick 
the Great. Wilhelm I., his son, and grand- 
son, have been men of high character; 
Frederick William IV. and Frederick III. 
men of cultivated tastes. The family life 
of the present emperor is pure and attrac- 
tive ; the royal home is a happy one. The 
court is perhaps as free from scandal as 
any in Europe. 


HELEN KELLER, THE BLIND DEAF-MUTE. 


BY J. T. MCFARLAND, D.D. 


Howe, the distinguished superintendent 

of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
undertook the education of Laura Bridgman, 
a girl at that time not quite eight years old, 
who was blind, and deaf, and dumb, and 
with the senses of smell and taste so nearly 
destroyed as to be of little value as avenues 
of perception. To her imprisoned soul there 
was open but one avenue of approach, the 
sense of touch. The loss of her sight and 
hearing took place at the age of twenty-six 
months, so early that she had no recollec- 
tion of sights and sounds. Up to her time 
this double misfortune of blindness and 
deafness had only rarely been observed, and 
in no case had much ever been done to re- 
lieve the deplorable state of such exceptional 
wretchedness. Indeed such cases had 
through the most of human history been 
considered beyond the hope of any help, and 
had not been treated even with the tender- 
ness of compassionate sympathy. Among 
the ancients even the deaf and dumb who 
were not without sight were remorselessly 
destroyed as monsters lacking souls. The 
laws of the nations until comparatively re- 
cent times regarded the deaf and dumb as 
on a level with idiots, and accorded to them 
no legal rights. Even the great English 
jurist Blackstone, speaking of cases where 
blindness and deafness are combined, says : 


| T is now fifty years since Dr. Samuel G. 


“A man is not an idiot if he hath any glimmer- 
ings of reason so that he can tell his parents, his age, 


or the like matters. But a man thatis born deaf, 
dumb, and blind is looked upon by the law as in the 
same state with an idiot, he being supposed incapa- 
ble of understanding, as wanting all those senses 
which furnish the human mind with ideas.” 


It was before the prison-house of a soul 
in this most pitiable bondage that Dr. Howe 
sat down—a “soul built up, as it were, in a 
marble cell, impervious to any ray of light 
or particle of sound; with her poor white 
hand peeping through a chink in the wall, 
beckoning to some good man for help that 
an immortal soul might be awakened.” To 
one capable of appreciating high achieve- 
ment in the realm of mind and spirit, or of 
sympathizing with that highest and most 
beautiful type of philanthropy which attempts 
to extend help to the most helpless and to 
bring hope to the most hopeless, the history 
of Dr. Howe’s unselfish and noble enter- 
prise, so patiently and earnestly wrought out 
to a success far surpassing the expectations 
of the great philanthropist himself, reads 
even now like a section from some transcend- 
ent romance. The heart must be cold that 
will not kindle and the blood sluggish that 
will not tingle as the story of that siege of 
the castle of silence and darkness is recited. 
Slowly, slowly with a patience that is almost 
incredible, week after week, month after 
month, he waited before that citadel, knocking 
at the one only gate through which entrance 
could be hoped for, until the soul within 
should give some answering sign to the mind 
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that was trying tolead it forth. At last that 
token of recognition was given, and the piti- 
ful hand of the little prisoner was extended 
to take from the strong hand of the man the 
key that was to open the doubly-barred doors 
of ignorance and darkness—the magical 
key of language. 

It was fifty-eight years ago that this im- 
mortal achievement was accomplished. The 
fame of it spread rapidly around the earth. 
It sent a thrill of joy through thousands of 
hearts, and breathed a new quickening and 
inspiration into the souls of philanthropists 
and educators in alllands. The steps of 
the progress of her education were followed 
eagerly by the greatest minds of the world, 
and Dr. Howe, because of the noble thing 
he had done, was admitted into the lasting 
friendship of the noblest spirits of the age— 
Carlyle, and Dickens, and Florence Night- 
ingale, and Sydney Smith, and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and Maria Edgeworth, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, and scores of others eminent in 
letters and philanthropic service. 

But both the master and the pupil now 
belong to the silent past of history. In 1876 
Dr. Howe closed his illustrious career of re- 
former and philanthropist, a career surpassed 
in exalted motives and fruitful achievements 
by few if any in this century of great men 
and great deeds. In May, 1889, at the age 
of nearly sixty years, after a life of cheerful 
usefulness spent chiefly in teaching in the 
institution where she herself was taught, 
Laura Bridgman followed her great liberator 
into the unseen world, where, with unveiled 
eyes and unsealed ears, she sees and hears 
things hidden from the fleshly senses. At 
the memorial services held in Music Hall, 
3oston, February 8, 1876, in honor of the 
character and work of Dr. Howe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes recited a poem, in which 
occurred the following lines : 


“He touched the eyelids of the blind, 
And lo! the veil withdrawn, 
As o’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn. 


“ He asked not whence the fountains roll 
No traveler’s foot has found, 
But mapped the desert of the soul 
Untracked by sight or sound. 
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“ What prayers have reached the sapphire throne, 
By silent fingers spelt, 
For him who first the depths unknown 
His doubtful pathway felt— 


“Who sought the slumbering sense that lay 
Close shut with bolt and bar, 
And showed awakening thought the ray 
Of reason’s morning star!” 


I thus set in the foreground of this article 
a picture of Dr. Howe and Laura Bridg- 
man, because Helen Keller is the intellec- 
tual child of Dr. Howe, and Laura Bridgman 
is the permanent prototype of all blind deaf- 
mutes who have been since, or in the future 
shall be, led out into intellectual and spirit- 
ual light. 

Helen A. Keller was born in Tuscumbia, 
Ala., June 27, 1880, and so is now about 
sixteen years of age. She has most excel- 
lent hereditary advantages, her parents be- 
ing superior people, physically vigorous, and 
more than ordinarily endowed in mind and 
moral qualities. The sickness which de- 
stroyed her sight and hearing occurred at 
the age of nineteen months. In the case of 
Laura Bridgman the sense of sight was not 
wholly destroyed until about her eighth year. 
From the time of her severe sickness, at the 
age of twenty-six months, which totally de- 
stroyed her hearing, Laura was able until 
her eighth year to dimly distinguish light 
from darkness, being able to locate a win- 
dow ina room. At the eighth year, how- 
ever, the last ray of light disappeared, and 
left her in unbroken darkness as she had 
been in unbroken silence; but in the case of 
Helen Keller, both sight and hearing were 
entirely destroyed at the earlier age of nine- 
teen months. It seems certain that from 
the time the fever flamed in her eyes in that 
dreadful sickness all sight perception en- 
tirely ceased, and no sound ever again en- 
tered her brain. 

Nothing was done toward her education 
until she was seven years old. At that time 
Miss Anna Sullivan was employed as her 
teacher. Miss Sullivan was peculiarly quali- 
fied for the important work to which she was 
called. She entered upon it with an en- 
thusiasm born out of her own experience of 
almost total blindness during the greater part 
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of her life. She was herself educated in the 
institution made famous by the labors of Dr. 
Howe and was intimately familiar with the 
methods pursued in the education of Laura 
Bridgman. By a skillful surgical operation 
her own sight, in her more mature years, was 
restored to such a degree as to enable her 
to see with comparative clearness. She en- 
tered upon the work of Helen’s education 
March 2, 1887. I cannot do better here 
than to quote from Miss Sullivan’s own ac- 
count of the first steps which she pursued 


in awakening and drawing out the impris- 
She says: 


oned mind of her little pupil. 


“T found her a bright, active, well-grown girl, with 
a clear and healthful complexion and pretty brown 
hair. She was quick and graceful in her movements, 
having fortunately not acquired any of those nervous 
habits so common among the blind. She has a 
merry laugh, and is fond of romping with other chil- 
dren. Indeed she is never sad, but has the gaiety 
which belongs to her age and temperament. Her 
sense of touch is so acute that the slightest touch 
enables her to recognize her associates. She inher- 
ited a quick temper and obstinate will, and owing to 
her deprivations neither had ever been subdued or 
directed. She would often give way to violent 
paroxysms of anger when she had striven in vain to 
express intelligibly some idea. As soon, however, 
as she learned the finger alphabet these outbursts 
ceased, and now she seldom loses her temper. 

“ When I had been with her long enough for inti: 
mate mutual acquaintance I took her one morning to 
the schoolroom and began her first lesson. She had 
a beautiful doll which had been sent her from Bos- 
ton, and I had chosen it for the subject of this lesson. 
When her curiosity concerning it had been suf- 
ficiently satisfied, and she sat quietly holding it, I 
took her hand and passed it quietly over the doll. 
Then I made the letters d-o-/-/, slowly with the 
finger alphabet, she holding my hand and feeling the 
motions of my fingers. She immediately dropped 
the doll and followed the motions of my fingers with 
one hand while she repeated the letters with the 
other. She next tried to spell the word without as- 
sistance, but rather awkwardly. She did not give 
the double /, and so I spelled the word once more, 
laying stress on the repeated letter. Then she 
spelled do// correctly. This process was repeated 
with other words, and Helen soon learned six words, 
doll, hat, mug, pin, cup, ball. When given one of 
these objects she would spell its name, but it was 
more than a week before she understood that all 
things were thus identified. 

“ One day I took her to the cistern. As the water 
gushed from the pump I spelled w-a-t-e-r. Instantly 
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she tapped my hand for a repetition, and then made 
the word herself witha radiant face. Just then the 
nurse came into the cistern-house bringing Helen’s 
little sister. I put Helen’s hand on the baby and 
formed the letters -a-6-y, which she repeated with- 
out help, and with the light of a new intelligence 
beaming from her expressive features. On our way 
back to the house everything she touched had to be 
named to her, and repetition was seldom necessary. 
Neither the length of the word nor the combination 
of letters seemed to make any difference to the 
child. Indeed she remembers heliotrope and chrysan- 
themum more readily than she does shorter words. 

“Helen now understood that everything has a name 
and that by placing the fingers in certain positions 
we could communicate these names to each other. 
Since that day my method of teaching her has been 
to let her examine an object carefully and then give 
her its name with my fingers. Never did a child 
apply herself more joyfully to a task than did Helen 
to the acquisition of new words. In a few days she 
had mastered the manual alphabet and learned up- 
wards of a hundred names. At the end of August 
she knew six hundred and twenty-five words.” 


It now became manifest to Miss Sullivan 
that her pupil was no ordinary child, but 
that she had awakened a mind of most 
extraordinary quickness and power. Com- 
pared with Laura Bridgman she in every 
way excels her. It required Dr. Howe 
nearly three months of most patient and 
persistent effort to awaken Laura’s mind 
to the perception of the fact that things have 
names which can be communicated by signs. 
Helen grasped this idea within a week after 
her instruction began. And comparing them 
in their subsequent development Mr. Anag- 
nos, the present superintendent of the Per- 
kins Institution, says of Helen, ‘“‘ The sum 
total of knowledge which she acquired in 
four months exceeds that which Laura Bridg- 
man obtained in more than two years.” 

Helen’s education has been carried for- 
ward with great wisdom under Miss Sulli- 
van’s direction, her method being to deal 
with her pupil as nearly as possible as with 
a seeing and hearing child, encouraging and 
stimulating her ‘in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of things about her, and asshe became 
able to read putting into her hands books in 
the raised letters and point characters for 
the blind, and permitting her to read at her 
will, thus constantly enlarging her sphere of 
knowledge and enriching her vocabulary. 
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From the beginning she manifested a re- 
markable facility in acquiring a knowledge 
of language anda rare faculty for its employ- 
ment. Her memory seems never to loosen 
its hold upon anything which she once learns. 
Her compositions, of which there are many 
preserved, must amaze all who read them; 
and it is safe to say that among children not 
beyond her age there is not one in the United 
States who in conversation and composition 
can employ the English language with a cor- 
rectness and skill surpassing her, if indeed 
there is one that can equal her; and I do not 
regard it as extravagant to say that she has 
a knowledge of history and language and 
literature such as nine tenths of the young 
women who graduate from our best high 
schools have not attained, and that many of 
her compositions are of an absolute degree 
of high excellence independently of the age 
and deprivations of the author, and are liter- 
ary gems of the first water. 

Out of a great variety of examples 
illustrating the astonishing quickness of her 
mind and the capacity she has for detecting 


and appreciating the finest qualities in 
literature, together with the brilliancy of 
her own imagination, I select almost at 


random a few instances. When Helen was 
but eleven years old she was one morning 
reading for the first time Bryant’s poem, 
“Oh Mother of a Mighty Race!” Miss 
Sullivan requested her, when she had read 
the poem through, to tell who she thought 
the “‘mother” is. When she read the line, 


“ There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest,” 


she exclaimed, “It means America! The 
gate, I suppose, is New York City, and 
freedom is the great statue of Liberty.” 
As illustrating her keen appreciation of 
natural beauty, take this extract from one of 
her letters to Mr. Anagnos, also written in 
her eleventh year: 
“TI could imagine how beautiful the leaves were, 
all aglow, and rustling in the sunlight. 
Sweet, wise Mother Nature thought we might miss 
the wondrous summer days, so she sent us Septem- 
ber with 
‘Its sun-kissed hills at eventide, 
Its ripened grain in fields so wide, 
Its forest tinged with touch of gold, 
A thing of beauty to behold.’” 
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All that she has ever read seems to come to 
her by spontaneous suggestion in connection 
with every new object or experience. Visit- 
ing the Abbot Academy, when slfe touched 
the head of a bust of Zeus she gave at once 
the quotation from Homer relating to 
Athena: 

“She sprang of a sudden from out the immortal 
head, shaking her pointed lance; huge Olympus 
was shaken to its base under the weight of the 
gray-eyed goddess, and all around the earth groaned 
terribly.” 

While examining a baby figure, when her 
hand touched the baby forehead she quoted 
the lines, 

“ A brow reflecting the soul within, 

Untouched by sorrow, unmarked by sin.” 

In a company at one time, a clergyman 
having made some inquiry concerning her 
religious knowledge, she was asked, “ Do 
you pray ?”’ to which she at once replied in 
the lines, 

“T pray the prayer of Plato old,— 
God make me beautiful within, 
And may mine eyes the good behold 
In everything but sin.” 
Even her teacher was not aware that she 
knew these lines of Whittier’s, and the 
effect of her beautiful response upon the 
company was tenderly impressive. Mr. 
Wade, of Hulton, Penn., who relates the in- 
cident, says: “A cry of delight burst from 
the auditors, followed by the comment from 
one of them: ‘Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, oh Lord!’” 

Or take the following extract from 
another letter to Mr. Anagnos, written in 
August, 1891, as showing the vigor of her 
imagination : 

“ We have had several thunder-storms this sum- 
mer, and teacher and I have watched from our 
window the great black clouds chasing one another 
swiftly across the sky, seeming to growl angrily 
when they met, and sending bright flashes of 
lightning at each other like swords. I like to fancy 
that there was an army of warriors living on the 
planet Mars, and another army of giants living on 
Jupiter, and that all the noise and tumult was 
caused by a great battle going on between them.” 

As this extract indicates, some of Helen’s 
most beautiful thoughts are expressed in 
her letters, which she is very fond of 
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writing. To one whose letter had indicated 
that his heart was sad about something 
she wrote: 


“I wish I°knew the magical word that would dis- 
pel the darkness that you say has descended upon 
your spiritual sight; but sometimes by simply wait- 
ing things come right. The darkest night brings 
with it its own lamp, and while we are waiting for 
God to light it we can multiply sweet acts of love 
and hold out a tender helping hand to those more 
unfortunate than ourselves.” 


To another, speaking of a photograph of 
her teacher and herself which she sent as a 
New Year’s remembrance, she writes: 


“In it my teacher is reading to me and I am 
catching (when they do not fly too fast) the words 
as they escape from the wonderful language box in 
her throat, and taking hold of them with my finger- 
tips as a magnet picks out the iron filings. And 
what curious things they are! One hardly knows 
what to do with them at first; but when we examine 
them closely we find they are as wonderful as they 
are curious—strange, transparent things, shaped and 
colored by the thoughts and feelings of those who 
send them forth. Sometimes they are bent 
and twisted to express the evil that has somehow 
crept into the hearts of God's children. Oc- 
casionally they are radiant and beautiful like 
splendid tropical birds. These are the gifts of the 
Great and Wise to the world of thought, and happy 
are we if any of them find a sheltered nest in our 
hearts, for some day we shall find that our beautiful 
birds have laid golden eggs, from which in due time 
shall come love, and wisdom, and happiness.” 


To Oliver Wendell Holmes, whom she 
dearly loved, she wrote in 1890: 

“Your beautiful words about spring have been 
making music in my heart these bright April days. 
I love every word of ‘Spring’ and ‘Spring Has 
Come.’ I think you will be glad to hear that these 
poems have taught me to love the beautiful spring- 
time, even though I cannot see the fair, frail blos- 
soms which proclaim its approach or hear the 
joyous warbling of the home-coming birds. But 
when I read ‘Spring Has Come,’ I am not 
blind any longer, for I see with your eyes and hear 
with your ears. Sweet Mother Nature can have no 
secrets from me when my poet is near. I have 
chosen this paper because I want the spray of 
violets in the corner to tell of my grateful love.” 


lo! 


To Mr. Millais, the famous English artist, 
to whom she wrote her thanks for a contri- 
bution he had made to a fund she was rais- 


ing for the education of Tommy Stringer, a 
blind deaf-mute little boy, she said: 
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“T used to think, when I read in books about 
your great city, that when I visited it the people 
would be strangers to me, but now I feel differently. 
It seems to me that all people who have loving, 
pitying hearts are not strangers to each other. I 
can hardly wait patiently for the time to come when 
I shall see my dear English friends and their 
beautiful island home. My favorite poet has 
written some lines about England which I love very 
much. I think you will like them too, so I will try 
to write them for you: 

‘ Hugged in the clinging billow’s clasp, 

From seaweed fringe to mountain heather, 
The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together, 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between,— 
Our little mother isle, God bless her!’ ” 

And she closes this letter thus: 

“ To-morrow [the letter was dated April 30, 1891] 
April will hide her tears and blushes beneath the 
flowers of lovely May. I wonder if the May-days 
in England are as beautiful as they are here.” 

Did ever child of eleven years write such 
letters as these ? 

It is important that the reader should 
know that Helen is no longer dumb. She 
has for the last five years employed articu- 
late speech as almost her sole method of 
communicating with those who can hear. 
She. was not quite ten years old when one 
day she startled Miss Sullivan by spelling 
upon her fingers, “I must speak.”” She had 
learned of a deaf and blind child in Nor- 
way, Ragnhild Kaata, who had been taught 
to speak. At once the determination seized 
her that she also would speak. Nothing 
could discourage or dissuade her; and so 
she was taken to Miss Sarah Fuller, of the 
Horace Mann school, to receive her first 
instruction in articulation. Details of the 
process of that instruction cannot here be 
given. Suffice it to say that “in less thana 
month she was able to converse intelligibly 
in oral language.” Only eleven lessons 
and the child was talking more distinctly 
than the majority of deaf children under 
the best instruction in articulation are able 
to do after several years of effort! There 
is something which touches the fountain of 
tears in the pathetic yet exultant words of 
the determined girl when she found herself 
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able to speak: “I am not dumb now!” 
It was the writer’s privilege at Chautauqua, 
in July, 1894, to have repeated opportunities 
to converse with this most interesting child ; 
and while her articulation was by no means 
perfect, there was but little difficulty in 
understanding all she said. It was the 
writer’s privilege also to personally test her 
remarkable ability in lip-reading by touch. 
He found her able with great facility to 
understand in a protracted conversation 
what was said, by putting her fingers upon 
his lips. 

During the past two years Helen has 
been under instruction in the Wright- 
Humason school, in New York City, where, 
while her general education has been sys- 
tematically carried forward, particular care 
has been given to her lip-reading and 
speech. In Zhe Educator of March, 1895, 
the valedictory number of the periodical 
published under the auspices of the Mt. 
Airy Institution, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Humason gives a very interesting account 
of the work that had been done by their 
pupil up to that date. The effort, he 
explains, has been “to correct her faults of 
tone formation, and to render her voice 
pure and clear, and to give it flexibility.” 
And he says: 

“So remarkable have been Helen’s attainments 
in this line, and so delicate has her sense of touch 
proved, that she is now able to distinguish dif- 
ferences of pitch, in musical instruments or the 
voice, as small as a half tone; and what is more 
wonderful, she can, by placing her hand on the 
throat of a singer, determine the pitch of the tone 
she is singing, and can produce a tone of the same 
pitch with her own voice. The effect of this work 
upon her voice is such as we expected; the average 
pitch is higher than it was six months ago, the 
flexibility is much increased, and the quality is 
improved.” 

The following extract from a personal 
letter to the writer from Mr. John D. 
Wright, of the Wright-Humason school, 
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dated June 19, 1896, brings the statement 
of the progress of her education up to the 
close of the present 
Wright says: 


school year. Mr. 


“You know that she came to us primarily for the 
purpose of cultivating the faculty of reading the 
lips with her fingers, and of receiving special in- 
struction in speech and voice training. We are told 
by all who have known her in the past and meet 
her again now that her speech is much improved, 
and she is now able to understand the speech of 
most people with considerable ease and readiness. 

“We have found in teaching her to read the lips 
that it is quite analogous to teaching a foreign 
language to an ordinary pupil. She thinks in the 
manual alphabet almost exclusively, though with 
every year that she lives now, using speech so 
entirely, her thought processes are becoming more 
and more like ours. Speech-reading, therefore, for 
her must at the present involve mental translation 
into her thought vernacular. This in itself is a 
complex process, and is the chief obstacle in the 
way of her rapid and fluent understanding of 
speech. We have now given her such a start that 
if she continues to use it as a means of communica- 
tion she will gain great facility. 

“In addition to her speech work on these two 
lines her studies have been carried on in mathe- 
matics, history, literature, and the languages. She 
has acquired the ability to read and write both 
French and German quite correctly, and to speak 
them with sufficient intelligibility to make herself 
understood by Frenchmenand Germans. It is now 
proposed that next year she enter a school for 
young ladies in Cambridge, Mass., and continue her 
studies in preparation for entrance to Radcliffe 
College (formerly Harvard Annex). 
quite capable of doing this. 


She is now 
She will, of course, 
require a companion who can interpret to her and 
guide her, but she will pursue the same course as 
the hearing and seeing young women of the school.” 

We close our sketch with the words of 
Dr. Job H. Williams, principal of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, at Hartford, Conn.: 
“Laura Bridgman was a brilliant exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished under 
great difficulties. Helen Keller is a prodigy. 
There is no one, nor ever was any one, to 
compare with her.” 
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BY ANDRE THEURIET. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


I. 

HEN I recall my memories of child- 
hood there is one especially which 
appears to me mild as the dawn, 

sweet as the honeycomb—the one which the 
morning of Palm Sunday gave me. I can 
still feel on my cheeks the harsh caress of 
the north wind and the tears of the April 
showers which were falling every few mo- 
ments from the changing sky, now gray, 
now blue. The weather was not settled, 
and we received more than one downpour 
on the way from our house to the vestry. 
But all the same you could see that spring 
was near. Inthe gardens by the river bank 
the plum trees were blossoming, the black- 
birds were whistling. On the very porch 


of the church, which you would reach fairly 


soaked, you could breathe in a keen and 
acrid odor through the drippings of the wet 
umbrellas. Every worshiper held in his 
hand one of those boxwood branches which 
we call in our country “ Eastertwigs.” There 
were baskets full of them on the flagging of 
the choir, and that abundance of freshly cut 
twigs made a green shimmering in the dark 
nave. 

I loved Palm Sunday for its chiming bells, 
its spring perfumes, and also because it 
opened the period of Easter vacation. My 
father was a judge in the court at Villotte. 
I myself was a day scholar at the academy, 
and the festival of Palm Sunday gave the 
signal for a fortnight’s escape to the coun- 
try. We owned a little house in the village 
of Eriseul, a little house which bore the pic- 
turesque name of Chévre-Chéne, where we 
used to go regularly and pass both the Easter 
and the long vacation. As soon as high 
mass was over and a hasty lunch swallowed 
we would shut the doors and windows of our 
house in Clouéres Street, put on our traveling 
suits, and followed by Scolastique, our serv- 
ant, laden with baskets, we would take our way 
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to the Verdun diligence office where a coupé 
had been reserved for us and whither our 
trunks had been sent in advance. On our 
way the neighbors would peek out of a cor- 
ner of the curtain in their curiosity and would 
whisper, ““There’s the judge Du Condray and 
his son James starting for Chévre-Chéne.” 
I was flattered to attract public attention 
thus, and I would straighten up proudly be- 
side my father, while the passers-by would 
bow to us and wish us a pleasant trip. 

We would climb, with some difficulty, into 
the coupé of the modest yellow coach drawn 
by three horses. At exactly one o’clock 
Vautrin, the driver, his silver-laced cap 
cocked over one ear, his register book be- 
tween his teeth, would lumberingly mount 
the steps to the outside places and seat 
himself under the leather top, by the side of 
a furious white wolf-dog, his traveling com- 
panion. ‘Then he would rouse up his horses 
with a shrill whistle, a wide-sweeping flour- 
ish of the whip, and off we would go. 

The road that we followed for twelve miles 
had nothing particularly attractive about 
it. After we left Naives forest it would rise 
and fall through monotonous fields of grain, 
with here and there a coppice or a farm roof 
on the horizon. Now and then we would go 
through a village with its low houses bor- 
dered by dung heaps; we would perceive as 
in a vision the dumpy church, whence would 
come the humming of the vesper service, 
the public square planted with lindens where 
boys in blue blouses were playing nine-pins; 
then we would fall back into the flat desert 
of fallow and cultivated fields which the aérial 
warbling of larks alone enlivened. Scolas- 
tique was asleep, her nose on the handle of 
her basket; my father was reading his news- 
paper, and I—-I was enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the joys which that fortnight of com- 
plete freedom was promising me. What a 
delight it would be to run through the woods 
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or prowl around the village gardens in com- 
pany with Tintin and Flavia Brocard, our 
neighbors’ children ! 

Tintin—his real name was Saintin—was 
a boy a little younger than I, son of the el- 
der of the Brocard brothers, Nicholas the lum- 
ber dealer. Small, with light hair, a quick 
eye, a skin full of reddish spots, he looked 
like a squirrel. He had the quickness, the 
agility, and the wayward humor of one. It 
was a pleasure to go with him into the 
woods ; we were always sure of making some 
astonishing discovery there, such as _ hedge- 
hogs rolled up into balls, tomtits’ nests, 
black-birds’ or thrushes’ eggs. Tintin was 
reputed to be the most zealous bird-finder, 
the most lucky frog-catcher in the country. 
With him we never came back checkmated. 
And then he was endowed with many gifts 
which excited my envy and admiration. He 
could cut sonorous whistles from the sappy 
branches of the willows, he knew how to 
chirp with an ivy leaf between his teeth and 
imitate the singing of every bird, he could 
make ingenious cages out of bits of reed, to 


hold grasshoppers. 

3ut I prized the company of Tintin’s 
cousin Flavia even more than I did his. 
She was the daughter of the younger Bro- 
card, the maker of brush handles and chair 


rounds. For her I had more than admira- 
tion. I was attached to her by the ties of a 
tender friendship. Although she was nearly 
six years older that I we felt ourselves at- 
tracted toward each other by a secret affinity. 
When at about the age of seven I first knew 
her, she was already a tall girl and promised 
to become a very pretty one. A brunette, 
slender and lithe, with very white skin and 
blue eyes shaded by long eyelashes, she re- 
sembled a youthful Madonna. At our first 
meeting she conceived an affection for me. 
My city ways and clothes, contrasting with 
the primitive manners and neglected dress 
of the village urchins, doubtless gained for 
me her preference. She adopted me asa 
kind of page or attendant squire. She 
played little mother with me, giving me les- 
sons in good breeding, setting to rights my 
rumpled dress, scolding me in a tone that 
was severely affectionate whenever I did any 
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foolish act, but also rewarding my docility 
by winning embraces. Her girlish lips 
which at times rested on my forehead were 
all the more sweet to me because, having 
lost my mother when very young, I had been 
forced to do without feminine caresses. Or- 
dinarily Scolastique was the only one who 
would peck at me from time to time; but her 
clumsy, harsh kisses were very much like as 
many bumps with a pig’s snout, while Flavia’s 
lips were delicate and cool. 

From the beginning of our acquaintance 
we used to see each other twice a year, at 
Easter and in September. Flavia went to 
school at the convent in Verdun and her va- 
cations coincided with mine. Each year, on 
Palm Sunday, I found her more charming. 
Her black school dress, relieved by a pink 
ribbon, gave her a serious air which suited 
her wonderfully and which penetrated me 
with an admiring deference. As she grew 
up she treated me with more reserve. No 
doubt in her convent they had told her that 
a good, modest girl should not allow herself 
to kiss boys, even when they were six years 
younger. During the first few days of va- 
cation she would keep me at a distance and 
seemed to avoid my too lively expressions 
of friendship. Little by little, however, 
under the influence of the open air and free 
country life, her apparent coolness would 
evaporate and her affectionate disposition 
would show itself anew; for it was the es- 
sence of her nature. 

What friendly afternoons we would pass 
together in the meadows of the Fosse-des- 
Dames or on the outskirts of Chanois wood! 
The convent atmosphere had quickened 
Flavia’s religious soul, and her mind liked 
to turn toward pious deeds. We would em- 
ploy a part of our time in plucking spring 
flowers destined to adorn the altar of the 
Virgin. I would help her make many chap- 
lets out of the cowslips which abound in our 
meadows, by stringing them on a long string. 

Now you will understand all the better the 


inward joy I felt onthat Palm Sunday when 


this story commences and the jolting mail- 
coach was carrying us three, my father, 
Scolastique, and: myself, along the Verdun 
road. I was then entering on the fourteenth 
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year of my age, and being fed on classical 
and romantic reading I was already getting 
a clearer knowledge of myself. I distin- 
guished more exactly the nature of the emo- 
tion which was agitating me at the prospect 
of seeing Flavia again. My affection for 
her was not as unselfish as it had been 
in its beginnings. Henceforth I associated 
her in my mind with Virgil’s Lycoris, and 
Amaryllis, and Galatea. Often in thinking 
of her I would repeat that verse of the 
Seventh Eclogue, which sounded in my 
memory like exquisite music : 

‘By the coming of our Phyllis all the woods will 

flower.” 

But it was not Phyllis, it was Flavia I 
was thinking of, while looking at the white 
road winding through the grain and the 
coppices budding on the horizon. The 
horses were trotting altogether too slowly 
for me, in spite of the crackings of Vautrin’s 
whip. From time to time the savage bark- 
ing of the wolf-dog rang in from the out- 
side, where he was insulting in his own 
tongue the cows who were browsing on the 


sides of the road. Cradled by the rocking 
of the coach, I was repeating to myself, 


following the cadenced rhythm of the 
sonorous-hoofed horses, ‘I am going to see 
Flavia again, and the woods will flower.” 
As the distance decreased I felt my nascent 
love pushing forth higher than the woods’ 
new shoots. A slight trembling took posses- 
sion of me when I asked myself in what 
disposition of mind and heart I should find 
my last year’s friend. 

At Heippes the coach stopped suddenly 
before Mangeot’s saloon with its sign of a 
juniper bush waving and reeling like a 
drunken man in the east wind. There 
Coco Jacquin, our farm hand, was waiting 
for us with his carryall hitched to a farm 
horse. We got out and installed our- 
selves as best we could in the midst of 
bundles of hay designed to deaden the jolt- 
ings of the cart, which had no springs. 
The coach soon disappeared amid the 
noise of the barking of the dog and crack- 
ing of the driver’s whip. Coco whipped 
up his beast too and the wagon ran down 
the Heippes road, whose deep ruts and 
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recent fillings-in made fat Scolastique fairly 
dance on her straw-covered bench. 

The sun was already bending toward the 
woods of Benoite Vaux, and was pouring a 
flood of purple and gold over the loam of 
the ploughed lands, the grayish wastes of 
the hillsides, and the fresh verdure of the 
meadows. Above the noise of bells and 
the rattling of the old iron on our wagon I 
could hear at intervals the short and gay 
roundelay of the chaffinches in the plum 
orchards. And suddenly my heart thumped 
when at a sharp turn in the road I dis- 
tinguished the slate belfry of Eriseul half- 
way up the slope. Ina few more turns of 
the wheel the entire village met my happy 
gaze. At first, way down below us at the 
edge of the woods, two little white houses 
stood out against the tender green of the 
meadows like lost sentinels. Then came 
the main body of houses spreading out 
below the church or straggling over the 
Fosse-des-Dames brook, which runs along 
the narrow valley with a hurried air and 
flutelike warblings. Above the roofs blue 
smoke was rising straight toward a sky 
sheathed with salmon-colored clouds. 
Through the filmy smoke I could see on 
each side of the stream two broad, tall 
buildings. One, with its slate roof, was the 
house of Nicholas Brocard, the elder 
brother. The other, pierced with many 
windows now reddening in the setting sun, 
topped with a narrow chimney whence 
came a filmy vapor, was the factory of the 
younger Brocard, and there lived Flavia. 

I had scarcely time as we passed by to 
get a glimpse of the porch covered with 
honeysuckle and the open door of her 
dwelling. Coco’s horse, scenting the stable, 
had quickened his pace and dashed like the 
wind along the only street of Eriseul, at the 
end of which our country house of Chévre- 
Chéne showed its main structure, flanked by 
a square tower, led up to by a linden- 
planted terrace. A quarter of an hour later 
we were busy with getting settled. Night 
overtook us in the midst of our prepara- 
tions. After a hasty meal the household, 
tired out, went to bed and slept without a 
break until early morning. 
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I was awake at dawn, roused by the 
resounding crowings in the barnyard. If I 


had but hearkened to my desires I would 
have gotten up at once and run to Flavia’s 


house. But it was too early and I was 
forced to exercise some patience. I killed 
time by paying extreme attention to my 
toilet and loitering before my window which 
opened on the orchard. From it I could 
see the sloping meadow planted with plum 
trees, the fields of lucern, and the waving 
of Chanois woods. The sun, still pale, 
was touching the ridges and the treetops. 
In the background the roofs of the houses 
were beginning to appear, drowned in a 
grayish mist. Voices of men, lowings of 
cattle, cluckings of hens, were coming up 
to me from the midst of that fog. A streak 
of white vapor was creeping along toward 
Récourt, hiding the road, while overhead 
the sky was growing blue and was echoing 
with the songs of invisible larks. I said to 
myself: “At this moment Flavia is waking 
up and is hearing the same music, the same 
noises scattered in the fog.” 

I mused thus until breakfast time, then, 
judging that the hour had come when I 
could decently present myself at the 
younger Brocard’s house, I hurried into 
the street and reached the edge of the 
stream along which lay the buildings of the 
brush factory. I had not taken twenty 
steps when I ran into my friend Tintin. 
Straddling a willow log he was watching 
the movements of a school of gudgeons in 
the clear water. Bareheaded, dressed in a 
short blouse made of red cottonade, with 
his quick eye and turned-up nose, he looked 
more than ever like a squirrel. His rum- 
pled hair had in it yellow shades, and his 
face was all spotted with freckles. He saw 
me coming and hailing me with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes said: 

“You here, Jim? Good! I know of a 
screech-owl’s nest near Pontoux. If you 
like we will go and get it this morning.” 

“ Thanks,” said I disdainfully, ‘I’m 
going first to Flavia’s house. Won’t you 
go with me?” 

A shadow came over Tintin’s bright face, 
and with a shake of his head he answered: 
D-Sey 
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“By no means! has_ forbidden 
me to.” 

“ Hah! 
ment. 

‘“* Because—because we are out with the 
factory people. We don’t speak to them 
any more. You won’t come with me? 
Once — twice — thrice— you understand? 
Then I will go alone to Pontoux.” 

We left each other rather coolly and I 
ran toward the factory. The news of this 
quarrel between the two brothers rang in 
my ears. ‘What has happened?” I said 
to myself with an uneasy curiosity, while 
going up the porch steps leading to the 
kitchen, 

I entered, and the first person I saw in 
the room, which was shining with copper 
kettles and frying-pans, where a sparkling 
fire of boughs was brightening up the fire- 
place, was Flavia occupied in skimming 
some milk pans ranged along the dresser. 
Wearing a gray woolen skirt and a tightly 
fitting black waist with a little flat collar 
showing part of her throat, she seemed to 
me to be decidedly a grown person. 

“How do you do, Flavia?” 

At the sound of my voice she turned 
around, smiling. Yes, she was taller, and 
how pretty! Her slender figure was grow- 
ing round, her blue eyes had taken on a 
deeper color—they seemed almost black 
now. Her hair fell low on her cheeks in 
separate brown folds, making a soft frame 
for her oval face, slightly tanned, where two 
dimples showed themselves at the corners of 
her lips when she laughed. 

“‘How do you do, James? I am very 
glad to see you. How is your father?” 

I found her so tall and so imposing in 
her fresh blossoming beauty that I remained 
motionless, opening my eyes wide with 
astonishment and not daring to speak. She 
evidently saw my confusion, for she added 
with a shade of mockery on her lips, 

“Well! Is that all you have to say to 
me after a seven months’ absence? Don’t 
look so stupid but come nearer to me.” 

She was not obliged to say this twice, for 
I rushed forward to kiss her. But when I 
got to the dresser where she, her sleeves 
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Why?” I asked in astonish- 
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rolled up, was still filling a red beflowered 
salad dish with cream, I was again seized 
with timidity. While before I had been in 
no way embarrassed at kissing Flavia I was 
now paralyzed by a foolish reserve. The 
caresses that a boy of my age could bestow 
on a girl of nearly twenty appeared to me 
in a new light. The common and allowable 
kiss which consists in touching with your 
lips a cheek that is mechanically offered 
you seemed to me insufficient to express 
my affection and satisfy my heart. On the 
other hand I was afraid of making Flavia 
angry by showing my tenderness too 
pointedly. Suddenly I noticed her bare 
arm and taking it quickly in my hands I 
bestowed on it a fervid kiss. 

She seemed surprised and asked me with 
a roguish smile : 

“‘Come, Master James, who taught you to 
kiss young ladies’ hands in that way?” 

“No one,” I stammered. “It came to 
me of itself.” 

“It’s nice and not vulgar!” she mur- 
mured. ‘Now if you wish we will go to 
the garden and you may help me pick up 
the washing.” 

As soon as she had put her pans away 
she opened a door which led to a flight of 
out-door steps that went down into the gar- 
den. This garden had already made its 
spring toilet. The beds had been hoed 
and raked. The seed, however, had not 
come up yet and only the pear and cherry 
trees in bloom were scattering their white 
petals over the bare gray earth. Here and 
there, however, the stalks of the purple 
lilies and tulips in the flower beds were 
pushing out their green shoots, the goose- 
berry bushes were budding, and tufts of 
white violets were perfuming the morning 
air. 

When we had taken the linen from the 
hedge where it was drying we brought an 
armful of it to a stone table built in the 
shade of a walnut tree and surrounded by 
seats. There while Flavia folded table- 
cloths and napkins I could admire her at 
my ease in her active work, lighted up well 
by a pink ray of sunlight, and I thought 
about that dispute which had arisen between 
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the Brocard brothers with an itching of cu- 
riosity. 

“Listen, Flavia,’ I said. 
tin says true?” 

She knit her eyebrows and in a rather 
disturbed tone of voice exclaimed : 

‘*What nonsense is Tintin saying?” 

“He says he has been forbidden to come 
to your house, and that his father has had a 
quarrel with yours.” 

My friend’s smooth white forehead grew 
darker. 

“Tt is true,” she sighed, ‘we don’t see 
my uncle any more.” 

“What has happened, then ?” 

“Nothing new. Things hadn’t gone on 
well for some time on account of my aunt, 
who is a wicked woman. In fact,” Flavia 


“Is what Tin- 


added, “you are a good enough friend of 
ours for me to make no mystery of the mat- 
ter with you, and I can tell you about this 
whole wretched business.” 


II. 

UNDER the rustic roof of the walnuts, 
through whose unfolding leaves the bright 
sunlight could still penetrate, Flavia talked 
for a long time, and yet I did not find the 
time long, for while she was talking I was 
looking at her brown hair and white throat 
flooded with light, her blue eyes which dark 
points spotted like the black stamens of an 
ideally blue flower, and this sight was a 
feast to my eyes. 

According to what she told me and what 
I learned elsewhere this is the sum and 
substance of how and why the two brothers 
had become embroiled with each other : 

Nicholas Brocard and his younger 
brother Numa had formerly been as closely 
united as the fingers on your hand. From 
childhood on their close friendship had 
been proverbial in the village. Older than 
Numa by three years, Nicholas would yet 
never leave his younger brother. At school 
their mutual affection was so well known 
that in order to win the obedience of one 
the master had only to threaten to hold the 
other responsible for the freaks of his com- 
panion. They had entered a boarding school 
at Verdun on the same day, had left it at 
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the same time, and their friendship had 
been further strengthened by the restrictions 
of their school life, just as certain plants 
subjected to hothouse air burst the more 
rapidly into flower. 

Returning to the paternal roof they passed 
their early youth at home, engaging in their 
father’s trade of lumber dealer. Little at- 
tracted by the passion of love and not think- 
ing it was worth as much as the pleasure of 
living with each other, they stayed very 
much at home, taking very little part in the 
dissipations of the village youth. The force 
which drew them together was in no way 
weakened by their difference in disposition. 

The younger was more demonstrative, 
more sensitive, and also more chimer- 
ical. He liked to attract attention, to show 
off his advantages. At the same time he 
lacked determination and yielded easily to 
outside influence. Quite handsome in figure, 
lithe and of fine carriage, he had a long 
narrow face, staring blue eyes, a high and 
retreating forehead indicative of an easy- 
going, credulous nature inclined to take its 


own defects for good qualities. 

The elder, tall, broad-shouldered, muscular, 
was better balanced. His square forehead, 
his keenly observant gray eyes under bushy 
eyebrows, his prudent and crafty mouth, his 
massive jaws gave you an impression of 


strength and intelligence. He was very 
positive, somewhat underhanded, not saying 
what he really meant, and speaking frankly 
only when he intended to. You could not 
easily read on his face what he was medi- 
tating in his mind, and, besides, when he 
was concerned in any serious undertaking 
he had the habit of frequently passing his 
broad hairy hand over his mouth for fear 
that the expression of his lips might betray 
his thought. Therefore he was always cited 
as a great hand at driving a bargain. His 
competitors were as afraid of him as of fire 
when they saw him appear at lumber 
auctions, and those with whom he would 
make a trade were almost sure to find them- 
selves more or less worsted by the able, 
stubborn, and crafty merchant. 

The two Brocard brothers, therefore, did 
not resemble each other at all, and yet they 
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loved each other, no doubt on account of 
the law of contrasts. So long as their par- 
ents lived they neither of them thought of 
marriage, and when the old Brocards died, 
three years apart, their children remained 
together in business and continued to dwell 
together in the paternal house. They had 
already passed the age of thirty and had 
been classed as hardened bachelors, when 
Numa took a notion to marry. 

One fine day it was learned that he was 
going to marry a Mlle. des Encherins, 
daughter of a Sonilly notary. He had met 
Des Encherins, the father, ina hunt. The 
latter had invited him to his house, and 
Numa had allowed himself to be cajoled by 
the airy ways of the young lady, who had 
been educated at the Sacred Heart convent, 
and who possessed a very fair dowry. Per- 
haps be had unconsciously yielded to still 
another motive. Vanity was his besetting 
sin and he felt flattered at entering into a 
family which boasted of belonging to the 
nobility—gentry, the evil-speakers would say, 
the Des Encherins being merely the de- 
scendants of noble glass manufacturers. 

On tke Brocard brothers, whose grand- 
father had been a simple peasant, the title 
of nobility exercised the fascination of the 
serpent’s eye. Even the positive Nicholas 
did not show himself insensible to that 
frivolous consideration. ‘The dowry was a 
fine one. The father-in-law was a notary, 
and that vainglory of being allied with no- 
bles, entering over and above into the bar- 
gain, had brought about his final conversion 
to the idea of seeing his junior break his 
vows of celibacy. “I have no intention of 
marrying,” he said to him, “ and it would 
be an unpleasant thing to me that our 
property should fall, after us, into the hands 
of distant relatives. You have therefore 
acted wisely in thinking of reéstablishing 
the Brocard family. Mlle. Lucia des En- 
cherins is merry, amiable, well provided for. 
She is what I call a good pigeon. Bring 
her home. We will see that the cage is 
worthy of the bird, and we will all three of 
us live like pigs in clover.” 

The marriage took place at Sonilly, and 
five days after Numa brought the bride to 
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the Eriseul house, where Nicholas Brocard 
indulged her to the utmost. Madame Numa 
Brocard was a dainty brunette with lively 
eyes and quick motions. Elegant in per- 
son, supple and wheedling, she concealed 
under a demure appearance an insinuating 
spirit, a selfish character, and a devouring 
appetite. At first all went well and Brocard 
senior seemed to let himself be managed by 
his sister-in-law. As for Numa he was past 
recovery. He could deny his wife nothing, 
being very much in love with her. On the 
birth of Flavia, Nicholas of his own accord 
offered to be her godfather, and at the din- 
ner which followed the christening he let it 
be understood that being determined to re- 
main a bachelor he would not only make the 
child his goddaughter but his only heir also. 

Nevertheless from the beginning of the 
second year the delight of Brocard senior in 
his pretty sister-in-law seemed to lessen. 
Havin once got a foothold in the house 
and completely sure of her rule Lucia 
judged it useless to further restrain herself. 
She showed herself such as she was, vain, 


capricious, extravagant, liking finery, dress, 


and fond of hoodwinking people. Vain and 
weak of character himself, Numa Brocard 
was by no means armed to resist the whims 
of his wife. The elder risked a few re- 
marks which met with a cool reception. 
Seeing that his discreet remonstrances were 
not heeded Nicholas spoke more decidedly 
and stated that in his position as a business 
partner he had a vote in the matter, since 
the money which was foolishly spent came 
out of the common capital. 

Shortly afterward the younger Brocard 
came with an embarrassed and uneasy air 
to find his senior, and revealed to him his 
desire to divide the paternal estate and set 
up for himself. He wanted to buy a chair 
and brush factory, located a few yards from 
the family home, which was for sale just 
then. 

“You understand,” he said, “that when 
you have a wife and child the situation is no 
longer the same and you must think of the 
future. Our parents’ old dwelling is too 
small for two establishments to live in com- 
fortably. I will turn it over to you, you 
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will pay me for my share of it, and I will buy 
Raulin’s factory. It’s a chance I shan’t 
find again, and I think there ’s money to be 
made in the manufacturing of brush han- 
dles.” 

** That,” answered Nicholas with a move- 
ment of his eyelid, ‘that is a notion of your 
wife’s, my poor brother. It would never 
have suggested itself to you alone. Well, 
just as you please! I have never intended 
to be a hindrance to you. We will settle up 
our business affairs and live each by him- 
self. That is better than to quarrel.” 

Like a wise man Nicholas Brocard took 
his bad fortune calmly, but in his inner soul 
he kept a deadly grudge against his sister- 
in-law. The partnership was dissolved, the 
accounts squared, the factory bought, and 
Numa moved his family into the new house. 
All this took place without any argument, 
without bitterness. But people noticed that 


.after the firm had separated the elder was 


rather reserved and rarely entered his 
brother’s house. Their relations were still 
apparently cordial, but all intimacy had 
ceased, and henceforth Madame Lucia could 
live as she pleased without having to fear 
her brother-in-law’s remarks. 

Numa Brocard, however, still preserved 
some illusions. He had no consciousness 
at all of the wound inflicted on his brother’s 
self-esteem, being one of those heedless and 
superficial characters who imagine their 
wrong-doings are blotted out the very mo- 
ment they themselves forget them. He felt 
in his own heart the same spring of warm 
affection for his senior, and would have been 
much offerded to learn that Nicholas’ affec- 
tion had considerably cooled. He began 
to suspect it only the day when the latter 
entered the factory, sat down in the room 
where Madame Lucia was embroidering, and 
with a gleam of irony in his keen eyes and 
a pretended good nature on his shrewd lips 
addressed the married couple somewhat as 
follows: 

“My good friends, the proverb is right 
that you should not say, ‘ Fountain, I will 
never drink your water!’ I had sworn to 
myself to die a bachelor, and I indeed be- 
lieve if you had helped me I would have 
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kept my oath to the end. But you left me 
in the house by myself and I can’t stand 
solitude. I was bored, and I decided to 
marry in my turn. I shall marry a person 
you know well, a widow, Madame Leclerc. 
The wedding will take place in a fortnight 
and I have come to ask you to it.” 

Widow Leclerc was a woman some thirty 
years of age who had lived in Eriseul since 
her husband’s death. She had a daughter 
named Celenia and owned good farm lands. 
With a bilious complexion and flashing eyes 
she was neither ugly nor pretty. People 
said she was very close and of a difficult 
disposition to please. 

The Numa Brocards naturally greeted 
this unwelcome and unexpected news with 
a forced pleasure. They put on a good 
face, however, and dryly congratulated 
Nicholas. But when he had gone Madame 
Lucia’s wrath exploded like a handful of 
torpedoes. She already saw herself de- 
prived of her brother-in-law’s inheritance, 
considered his breaking his word insulting 
to her, and was loud in her affirmation that 
he had acted like an ill-bred man. Numa 
Brocard did not hide his disappointment 
either. But being of a good-natured disposi- 
tion he tried to calm his wife by pointing 
out to her that the future bride might not 
succeed to Nicholas’ fortune, and that at all 
events it was not a wise thing to quarrel 
with him. 

Madame Lucia yielded and dissimulated 
her rancor. She was present at the wed- 
ding, complimented the bride, and even 
succeeded at first in obtaining her good 
graces. But when, two years later, a son 
was born to this union anger flamed anew 
in Lucia’s breast, and she was unable to 
conceal her vexation. The relations be- 
tween the two sisters-in-law grew tense, and 
a few sharp words were exchanged. How- 
ever, they continued to see each other now 
and then. They dined at each other’s 
houses on the great holidays of the year, 
and the two brothers remained on good 
terms, 

“You see, James,” Flavia said to me in 
finishing her story, “when the hearts don’t 
agree hatred always comes to the surface, 
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and this was bound to end badly. My 
mother is a good woman, but not patient. 
Last winter some meddlesome persons told 
her that my aunt said that young Madame 
Brocard was ruining her husband. Mamma 
could not keep from reproaching her sister- 
in-law to her face for being a bad relative. 
Aunt answered that truth alone wounds. 
The quarrel grew bitter, they applied to 
each other such words as are never forgot- 
ten, papa and my uncle fell out, and this 
time it is a quarrel to the death. We don’t 
speak to them any longer, and Uncle Bro- 
card has forbidden Tintin to enter our 
house. He has even hinted to our mutual 
friends that they may have to choose be- 
tween his house and ours, and I believe, 
my poor boy, that if you continue to come 
to see us you also will run the risk of falling 
out with Tintin.” 

‘‘That’s all the same to me,” I answered, 
taking Flavia’s hands. ‘“ Between Tintin 
and you my choice is made, because it is 
you that I love more than anything in the 
world.” 


III. 


Yes, I loved Flavia with all my might, 
and on seeing her again that year, at Easter, 
in the young springtime, when all is spring- 
ing up, fermenting and budding, I felt that 
my affection had entered on a warmer, more 
exclusive and more absorbing condition. Be- 


sides, people around me noticed it. My 
father and the Numa Brocards would not 
call me anything but the “lover” or the 
“husband in embryo” of Flavia. In their 
eyes the infatuation of a fourteen-year-old 
boy for a girl who was going on to twenty 
meant nothing at all. They were amused at 
it and joked about it, which angered me, es- 
pecially when the teasing took place before 
the young girl. I would lose my composure, 
would blush, stealthily watching Flavia all- 
the time. If she had laughed I believe I 
would have had hysterics. Fortunately she 
maintained her calm little air, and when our 
relatives had turned their backs she would 
console me by saying, “‘ Don’t listen to them, 
James. All that is pure joking.” 

And in comforting me she would fix her 
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sweet blue eyes on me, and then that would 
produce the same effect on me as when on 
leaving the darkness of a forest you are 
suddenly flooded with the friendly light of 
the full moon. My heart would expand, a 
warm tremor would run through my veins, 
and I would bury my eyes in the pure eyes 
of Flavia. 

During that happy Holy Week it was a 
delight for me to go and visit Flavia early 
in the morning. I would run up the porch 
steps, hasten through the shady kitchen, 
and climb the staircase to the first story, 
four steps at atime. WhenI had reached 
Flavia’s room I was so moved that my 
heart pounded away like a bell-clapper and 
I could hear the pulsations of my arteries. 
I would knock timidly at the door. A clear 
voice would answer me and I would enter 
radiant, as one would enter paradise, Flavia 
had been up for a long time already. She 
had ended her toilet, had set everything to 
rights, and the little room was as shining 
and neat as a water-wagtail’s nest. Through 
the open window the sun threw a golden 


shaft of light on the waxed flooring. There 


was nothing expensive in the room. Blue 
paper on the walls, cretonne curtains of the 
same shade, a walnut bedstead with white 
spread, two small rugs before the bed and 
bureau, four straw-seated chairs, and that 
was all. Besides the two flower pots where 
crocuses were blooming the mantelpiece was 
decorated with the photographs of school- 
girl acquaintances and those inexpensive 
trinkets that you get at village festivals, 
such as shell boxes, boats of spun glass, 
chaplets with red and black beads, and por- 
celain flower vases. The toilet table was 
becomingly furnished. Flavia used pure 
water for a cosmetic, and owned only one 
bottle of cologne, from which she would 
shake a few drops on her handkerchief. 

When I happened to find her smoothing 
her brown hair before the oblong mirror I 
would turn over and over in my hand this 
precious bottle, looking covetously at it. 
Merely by my gestures she would guess my 
thoughts. 

“One moment, James,” she would say. 
“Come, let me perfume you.’ 
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She would turn a little cologne into the 
hollow of her hand and would gaily rub my 
neck and chin with it. 

When she had finished settling her room 
she would take some crochet work from her 
work-basket and would sit down near the 
window. I would seat myself in front of 
her on a low chair and we would gossip 
away, while the cherry trees in the garden 
were scattering their snowy petals over the 
grayearth. The bells had “ goneto Rome” 
on a pilgrimage. You could have said that 
the life of the village had gone with them. 
With the exception of the gurgling of the 
stream the deep silence of Holy Week 
brooded over the green country. A kind 
of religious repose was in the air. We our- 
selves kept still or spoke only in low tones, 
as ina church. 

On Saturday of that week we passed the 
day in coloring Easter eggs. I had brought 
some basil wood, onion peel, and anemones 
and with the aid of these coloring matters 
we obtained shades which gave our eggs 
wonderful iris tints and marblings. When 
we had colored several dozen Flavia said, 

“That’s enough, friend James. For 
your trouble I am going to treat you by 
taking you to-morrow to our pew to hear 
high mass. We will have a twofold pleas- 
ure, in the first place by being together, and 
then of vexing Aunt Brocard and her long 
bean-pole of a Celenia.” 

Sunday morning I was ready with the 
second ringing for mass. I had put on for the 
ceremony my new jacket and a certain pair of 
pearl-gray trousers which, to my notion, were 
bound to dazzle the people of Eriseul. The 
village seemed entirely given over to Easter 
happiness already. The bells were ringing 
out full peals. Their sound was borne 
through the woods from one parish to an- 
other. A rather cool east wind brought us 
the merry chimes of Heippes, Sonilly, Ré- 
court, and Benoite-Vaux, each in turn. Up 
the rise of ground leading to the church the 
worshipers in Sunday clothes were already 
hastening, the women in plaited bonnets of 
immaculate whiteness, their shoulders cov- 
ered with Indian shawls fastened by a pin 
below the neck, the men with their square 
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cut jackets or their wedding frock coats, 
wearing silk hats of styles no longer in fash- 
ion. Before the porch where urchins were 
playing with red eggs, chattering like a flock 
of sparrows, I stopped a moment to wait for 
Flavia. A swain who is watching for the 
arrival of his sweetheart at the trysting-place 
is not more impatient than was I during the 
five minutes I was waiting. 

Atlast I saw her coming. Prayer-book 
in hand, with a step both light and gliding, 
she walked a little ahead of her father and 
mother. Madame Numa, whose movements 
were still very youthful, was proudly display- 
ing a dress of flaming silk with a cape of the 
same material. Dress became her, and she 
followed the fashions closely. Her husband, 
incased in a gray frock coat and very proud 
of his wife’s finery, was looking to right and 
left to glean the marks of admiration which 
Madame Lucia’s ornaments were bound to 
provoke. As to Flavia, she was simply 
clad ina blue merino dress, her eyes were 
laughing under her straw hat trimmed with 
blue ribbons, and the chilly air had brought 
a rosy hueto hercheeks. All three greeted 
me kindly. Weentered the church together. 
I hastened to the font of holy water and dip- 
ping my fingers in it I presented the water 
to Flavia. 

We were scarcely seated in our pew when 
the Nicholas Brocards made their entrance 
and seated themselves in the one next to us. 
No nods were exchanged. The two broth- 
ers turned away their heads and assumed a 
meditative appearance. But the women 
stared at one another and their hostile 
glances crossed like somany daggers. Mad- 
ame Nicholas, dry as a stick, was dressed 
entirely in black. A cape with trimmings 
of jet covered her sharp shoulders, and un- 
der her black bonnet adorned with bunches 
of pansies her bilious face looked like a 
lemon. Celenia, her daughter, thin like her 
mother, was slyly looking at us with a dis- 
dainful smile. As for my comrade Tintin, 
he had espoused the feuds of his family and 


already was evidently including me in his. 


aversion, for while his parents were kneeling 
he winked at me behind their backs and put 
out his tongue irreverently. 
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But I didn’t care for his grimaces. I was 
too proud at finding myself seated near 
Flavia. I could feel my friend’s dress brush 
against me. When we knelt her arm 
touched mine, and this caused me _ such 
jubilation that from the heights of my hap- 
piness I took pity on Tintin’s petty insults. 
I had not brought any prayer-book, but read 
mass out of Flavia’s, and when the profane 
thoughts that agitated my heart took me too 
far from the service my friend, placing her 
finger on the open page, would point out 
the lines of the ritual and would oblige me 
to take up again the thread of the gospel or 
the creed. It was delightful, that way of 
hearing mass! The men singers would joy- 


ously intone the paschal hymn: 


“ Vide pedes, vide latus, 
Noli esse incredulus.” 
The choir boys would join in with “ Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah!” in their clear voices. 
A breath of happiness and triumph would 
pass over all the worshipers. But the 
church paans seemed lukewarm to me by 
the side of those which the warm sentiments 
of my first love were calling up in me. 
Flavia was singing the verses of the gloria 
and sanctus in a clear and true tone, I was 
joining my voice to hers, and was thus ex- 
periencing the sensation of a closer union of 
our two beings. This state of exaltation 
lasted an hour and I found the mass too 
short. 

On Easter Monday, in the lands along the 
Meuse, it is the custom to spend the after- 
noon in the woods and take tea there. Each 
family invites its friends and picnics are got- 
ten up. It is the first out-of-door recreation, 
the first excursion to the country after the 
imprisonment of winter. Entire villages 
flock to the forests with baskets overflowing 
with provisions. You sit down near a 
spring, under the thin shade of newly bud- 
ding beeches, and a noisy gaiety runs 
throughout the coppice. It had been agreed 
upon the evening before that we should go 
and spread our cloth in the woods of Benoite- 
Vaux with Brocard junior and his daughter. 
The next day at noon I was promptly at the 
meeting place. Flavia was wearing that day 
for the first time a bright-colored dress, and 
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sweet blue eyes on me, and then that would 
produce the same effect on me as when on 
leaving the darkness of a forest you are 
suddenly flooded with the friendly light of 
the full moon. My heart would expand, a 
warm tremor would run through my veins, 
and I would bury my eyes in the pure eyes 
of Flavia. 

During that happy Holy Week it was a 
delight for me to go and visit Flavia early 
in the morning. I would run up the porch 
steps, hasten through the shady kitchen, 
and climb the staircase to the first story, 
four steps at a time. When I had reached 
Flavia’s room I was so moved that my 
heart pounded away like a bell-clapper and 
I could hear the pulsations of my arteries. 
I would knock timidly at the door. A clear 
voice would answer me and I would enter 
radiant, as one would enter paradise. Flavia 
had been up for a long time already. She 
had ended her toilet, had set everything to 
rights, and the little room was as shining 
and neat as a water-wagtail’s nest. Through 
the open window the sun threw a golden 


shaft of light on the waxed flooring. There 


was nothing expensive in the room. Blue 
paper on the walls, cretonne curtains of the 
same shade, a walnut bedstead with white 
spread, two small rugs before the bed and 
bureau, four straw-seated chairs, and that 
was all. Besides the two flower pots where 
crocuses were blooming the mantelpiece was 
decorated with the photographs of school- 
girl acquaintances and those inexpensive 
trinkets that you get at village festivals, 
such as shell boxes, boats of spun glass, 
chaplets with red and black beads, and por- 
celain flower vases. The toilet table was 
becomingly furnished. Flavia used pure 
water for a cosmetic, and owned only one 
bottle of cologne, from which she would 
shake a few drops on her handkerchief. 

When I happened to find her smoothing 
her brown hair before the oblong mirror I 
would turn over and over in my hand this 
precious bottle, looking covetously at it. 
Merely by my gestures she would guess my 
thoughts. 

“One moment, James,” she would say. 
“Come, let me perfume you.” 
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She would turn a little cologne into the 
hollow of her hand and would gaily rub my 
neck and chin with it. 

When she had finished settling her room 
she would take some crochet work from her 
work-basket and would sit down near the 
window. I would seat myself in front of 
her on a low chair and we would gossip 
away, while the cherry trees in the garden 
were scattering their snowy petals over the 
grayearth. The bells had “ goneto Rome” 
on a pilgrimage. You could have said that 
the life of the village had gone with them. 
With the exception of the gurgling of the 
stream the deep silence of Holy Week 
brooded over the green country. A kind 
of religious repose was in the air. We our- 
selves kept still or spoke only in low tones, 
as in a church. 

On Saturday of that week we passed the 
day in coloring Easter eggs. I had brought 
some basil wood, onion peel, and anemones 
and with the aid of these coloring matters 
we obtained shades which gave our eggs 
wonderful iris tints and marblings. When 
we had colored several dozen Flavia said, 

“That ’s enough, friend James. For 
your trouble I am going to treat you by 
taking you to-morrow to our pew to hear 
high mass. We will have a twofold pleas- 
ure, in the first place by being together, and 
then of vexing Aunt Brocard and her long 
bean-pole of a Celenia.” 

Sunday morning I was ready with the 
second ringing for mass. I had put on for the 
ceremony my new jacket and a certain pair of 
pearl-gray trousers which, to my notion, were 
bound to dazzle the people of Eriseul. The 
village seemed entirely given over to Easter 
happiness already. The bells were ringing 
out full peals. Their sound was borne 
through the woods from one parish to an- 
other. A rather cool east wind brought us 
the merry chimes of Heippes, Sonilly, Ré- 
court, and Benoite-Vaux, each in turn. Up 
the rise of ground leading to the church the 
worshipers in Sunday clothes were already 
hastening, the women in plaited bonnets of 
immaculate whiteness, their shoulders cov- 
ered with Indian shawls fastened by a pin 
below the neck, the men with their square 
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cut jackets or their wedding frock coats, 
wearing silk hats of styles no longer in fash- 
ion. Before the porch where urchins were 
playing with red eggs, chattering like a flock 
of sparrows, I stopped a moment to wait for 
Flavia. A swain who is watching for the 
arrival of his sweetheart at the trysting-place 
is not more impatient than was I during the 
five minutes I was waiting. 

Atlast I saw her coming. Prayer-book 
in hand, with a step both light and gliding, 
she walked a little ahead of her father and 
mother. Madame Numa, whose movements 
were still very youthful, was proudly display- 
ing a dress of flaming silk with a cape of the 
same material. Dress became her, and she 
followed the fashions closely. Her husband, 
incased in a gray frock coat and very proud 
of his wife’s finery, was looking to right and 
left to glean the marks of admiration which 
Madame Lucia’s ornaments were bound to 
provoke. As to Flavia, she was simply 
clad in a blue merino dress, her eyes were 
laughing under her straw hat trimmed with 
blue ribbons, and the chilly air had brought 
a rosy hueto her cheeks. All three greeted 
me kindly. Weentered the church together. 
I hastened to the font of holy water and dip- 
ping my fingers in it I presented the water 
to Flavia. 

We were scarcely seated in our pew when 
the Nicholas Brocards made their entrance 
and seated themselves in the one next to us. 
No nods were exchanged. ‘The two broth- 
ers turned away their heads and assumed a 
meditative appearance. But the women 
stared at one another and their hostile 
Mad- 


glances crossed like so many daggers. 
ame Nicholas, dry as a stick, was dressed 


entirely in black. A cape with trimmings 
of jet covered her sharp shoulders, and un- 
der her black bonnet adorned with bunches 
of pansies her bilious face looked like a 
lemon. Celenia, her daughter, thin like her 
mother, was slyly looking at us with a dis- 
dainful smile. As for my comrade Tintin, 
he had espoused the feuds of his family and 


already was evidently including me in his. 


aversion, for while his parents were kneeling 
he winked at me behind their backs and put 
out his tongue irreverently. 
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But I didn’t care for his grimaces. I was 
too proud at finding myself seated near 
Flavia. I could feel my friend’s dress brush 
against me. When we knelt her arm 
touched mine, and this caused me such 
jubilation that from the heights of my hap- 
piness I took pity on Tintin’s petty insults. 
I had not brought any prayer-book, but read 
mass out of Flavia’s, and when the profane 
thoughts that agitated my heart took me too 
far from the service my friend, placing her 
finger on the open page, would point out 
the lines of the ritual and would oblige me 
to take up again the thread of the gospel or 
the creed. It was delightful, that way of 
hearing mass! The men singers would joy- 
ously intone the paschal hymn: 

“ Vide pedes, vide latus, 
Noli esse incredulus.” 
The choir boys would join in with “ Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah!” in their clear voices. 
A breath of happiness and triumph would 
pass over all the worshipers. But the 
church pezans seemed lukewarm to me by 
the side of those which the warm sentiments 
of my first love were calling up in me. 
Flavia was singing the verses of the gloria 
and sanctus in a clear and true tone, I was 
joining my voice to hers, and was thus ex- 
periencing the sensation of a closer union of 
our two beings. This state of exaltation 
lasted an hour and I found the mass too 
short. 

On Easter Monday, in the lands along the 
Meuse, it is the custom to spend the after- 
noon in the woods and take tea there. Each 
family invites its friends and picnics are got- 
ten up. It is the first out-of-door recreation, 
the first excursion to the country after the 
imprisonment of winter. Entire villages 
flock to the forests with baskets overflowing 
with provisions. You sit down near a 
spring, under the thin shade of newly bud- 
ding beeches, and a noisy gaiety runs 
throughout the coppice. It had beenagreed 
upon the evening before that we should go 
and spread our cloth in the woods of Benoite- 
Vaux with Brocard junior and his daughter. 
The next day at noon I was promptly at the 
meeting place. Flavia was wearing that day 
for the first time a bright-colored dress, and 
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it was a delight to see her walking slowly 
along the foot-path which leads through the 
forest to Benoite-Vaux. Numa Brocard, 
with a broad felt hat on, led the way, carry- 
ing the luncheon in his game-bag. We fol- 
lowed him far in the rear, delaying often to 
pick the liverworts and cowslips which 
were blooming in masses among the dry 
leaves. Through the high bare branches a 
silky blue sky was laughing above us and the 
warm rays of the sun were scorching our 
shoulders. A tender odor of violets was 
perfuming our way, and we were fairly intox- 
icated with sunlight and the springtime by 
the time we reached the brook where we 
were to have our tea. 

Numa Brocard, who was a heavy eater, 
did honor tothe provisions. The rest of us, 
less famished, nibbled away ata slice of cake 
dipped in a glass of pale wine. You would 
have said that the April airs had already 
satiated us and that a spring fever was tak- 
ing away our appetite. As for me my hun- 


ger was appeased by a secret languor and I 
was only looking for the moment when, the 
lunch over, I could enjoy to the full the 


pleasure of roaming the woods with Flavia. 
This desired moment came at last. After 
having cleaned a small ham tothe bone and 
emptied his bottle, Brocard, wishing to visit 
several customers scattered through the 
hamlet, left.us near the church, where Flavia 
went in for a moment to pray to Our Lady 
of Benoite-Vaux. Left alone we went first 
to visit the miraculous fountain to which at 
certain periods the people of the surround- 
ing country go ona pilgrimage. This foun- 
tain, shaded by lindens, works wonders with 
its water, which gushes forth from a stone 
basin. It cures fevers, sore eyes, and rheu- 
matism. Besides it serves as an experi- 
mental laboratory for girls who wish to 
marry. They throw pins into its current. 
If the pin sinks straight to the bottom they 
will find a husband within a year. 

Flavia knelt on the edge of the. basin, 
dipped her hands in the water, then bent 
over to look through the bubbling of the 
transparent and boiling spring at the glis- 
tening bed made up of thousands of pins. In 
this posture she was even more attractive, 
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with her brown hair falling in a low knot at 
the back of her neck and her calm rosy face 
over which the reflections of the water spread 
luminous spots. Standing behind her I was 
watching the prettiness of her lithe move- 
ments. Suddenly she took a pin from her 
waist and threw it into the reservoir. This 
unexpected motion gave me a disagreeable 
impression, something like a pricking of jeal- 
ousy. What need had she of consulting the 
fountain since I was there, I who adored 
her? The pin wavered a moment in the 
eddies of the spring, then the strong current 
bore it away before it had time to sink to 
the bottom. I experienced from this an in- 
ward relief but Flavia seemed annoyed by 
it. Her pretty mouth puckered sorrowfully 
and rising suddenly she went toward the 
wood. 

We sat down in silence on the turf, which 
was thicker near the coppice. Before usa 
strip of meadow was growing green between 
two wooded slopes. Bright yellow butter- 
flies were flying there, and in the grass cow- 
slips with little bunches of yellow flowers 
were blooming by the hundred. Flavia sit- 
ting with her feet drawn up under her, her 
head leaning on her arm, would look at the 
deep blue sky and the thick bloom of the 
cowslips in turn. Then she would sigh. 

“James,” said she to me after a moment, 
“the meadow is full of cowslips. Go and 
get me a bouquet of them, please.” 

I should have preferred to remain with 
her and I went off rather sulkily. I 
picked the cowslipsin a rage and soon filled 
my hat with them. Their delicate pene- 
trating odor entered my nostrils. In my 
hurry I still found time to look slyly at the 
young girl lying on the slope with her para- 
sol over her head, and I found herstill pret- 
tier in that unconscious pose, which brought 
out the soft lines of her throat and chin. I 
returned to her and treacherously poured 
over her face and shoulders the contents of 
my hat. 

“Have you got enough ?” I asked with an 
accent in which a little ill humor could be 
distinguished. 

“Wretch!” she cried without stirring, 
“could you not tie the bunch with a stalk 
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of grass instead of throwing it at me in that 
way? Come, pick up the cowslips.” 

This task pleased me better than the first 
one. The cowslips were scattered every- 
where, on her lap, on her neck, and in the 
ruffles of her waist. I picked them up one 
by one very slowly. Then, my task over, I 
seated myself by Flavia’s side, while she 
sheltered my head from the sun with her 
parasol. 

“ Flavia,” I asked suddenly, “why did 
you consult the spring? You don’t need 
to ask it for a husband. You know very 
well that I love you entirely and that I will 
marry you as soon as I grow up.” 

My reproach evidently touched her, for 
she turned toward me, smiling her sweetest 
smile, and kissed me on both cheeks. 

“Dear James,” she sighed, “I love you 
very much also, You are a good boy and 
a good little friend.” 

It seemed to me that her kisses were more 
tender, more responsive than formerly. All 
the joys, all the sunlight, ali the enchant- 
ments of April poured into my heart. 

“Yes, I love you very much,” she began, 
“and I am very happy to see you. For 
this reason I have planned a surprise for you. 
Day after to-morrow Vitalina Perrin is going 
to be married, and I am to.be her maid of 
honor. In order to keep you near me I 
have had you asked to the wedding. Are 
you glad? You don’t seem so!” 
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Weil, no! I wasn’t glad atall. I had 
counted on passing all my vacation alone 
with Flavia, and this wedding, where she 
naturally would be forced to busy herself 
with others, seemed to me an act of robbery 
of which my affection was the sole victim. 
This piece of news spoiled the rest of .our 
afternoon for me, and when Numa Brocard 
came to get us I had become silent and 
gloomy. 

We went back across the meadows al- 
ready invaded bya cold shadow which froze 
the pools, here and there in the grass, into 
violet hues. On the edge of the wood the 
budding oaks stood grayly out against the 
brown mass of the beeches. Here and 
there at long intervals the golden dust of a 
dogwood in flower or the grayish green of a 
willow would brighten up the dark tints; 
but nevertheless the whole view took on the 
austere look of deepening twilight. The 
melancholy impression which came from it, 
further increased by the harsh tones of the 
stony fields and the last whistle of the black- 
birds about to choose a lodging place for 
the night, was in harmony with my state of 
mind. All my pleasure was spoiled by the 
prospect of that unlucky wedding. I ac- 
companied Numa Brocard and Flavia to the 
door of the factory in sadness. 

“Wednesday !”’ said my friend on leaving 
me. ‘Don’t forget! We will take you up 
at Chévre-Chéne.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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[ September 6. | 
T is evident that there must be more 
than one kind of agnostics—I took it 
for granted they had given up inquiry. 


Many of them have. Said one, “I never 
discuss the subject, or even talk about it.” 
Said another, “I am satisfied that no book 
you can send me will make any difference.” 
Twenty, fifteen, ten years ago unbelievers 
were eager for discussion. To-day they 
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attend lectures, even where questions are 
invited, in greatly diminished numbers, and 
apparently rather from the hope of getting 
an “intellectual treat” than from interest 
in the subject. It would almost seem as if 
the mot d’ordre had gone forth, “ No more 
discussion!” Lectures on Christian evi- 
dences are, perhaps, better attended than 
ever; but those who go are for the most 
part of two classes, Christians who seek 
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confirmation of their faith and doubters 
who wish to believe. Some agnostics do 
not seem to have any wish of the kind; the 
old earnestness, such as made Mr. Brad- 
laugh a power, seems to be dying out. 
Call it indifference, call it despair, call it 
cynicism, it is a melancholy spectacle. But 
whether cynical, despairing, or indifferent, 
this agnosticism is confessedly unscientific. 
An earnest agnostic turns from it in disdain. 
There is one comfort. As I have said else- 
where, if the theory of evolution be true, it 
cannot last. Unbelief has passed through 
every possible form, and has finally reached 
in silent agnosticism a terminus. But 
movement there must be, and the only 
movement possible is in the direction of 
Christ. Nevertheless there are many 
agnostic doubters of another type. Per- 
haps these really earnest inquirers might 
take for their motto, ‘“‘There is much we 
do not yet know, but we hope to know.” 

I look upon agnosticism as the turning 
point of unbelief. If we look at the subject 
historically we shall find that, step by step, 


every article of the faith has been called in 
question; there is not a single point which 


has not been denied. The blessed Trinity 
has been given up, and the world has been 
asked to believe in three distinct Gods, or 
in one God under three distinct names. 
The incarnation has been assailed on every 
conceivable side. Instead of the eternal 
Son incarnate, truly and properly God, the 
opinion has been set forth that the Son was 
in fact a creature of superhuman, super- 
angelic excellence and dignity, but still a 
creature. Instead of truly and properly 
man, the human nature has been repre- 
sented as body only. Instead of the human 
mind in its integrity, there was offered a 
mental machine without a will. And then 
the incarnation was given up altogether. 
Jesus Christ was still regarded as if divinely 
commissioned; the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures was not denied; the reality of 
miracles was taken for granted. But in 
time the divine commission was reduced to 
that which any good man may be supposed 
to have; the authority of the Scriptures was 
leveled to that of any other sacred writings, 
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and miracles were regarded as imagina- 
tions. 

Then there arose questions as to whether 
the Christian story was not altogether a 
myth; and the incarnation, alike on its 
divine and human sides, passed out of the 
sphere of skeptical thought. Still, belief in 
God was left to men; but not the God of 
Christianity. Pantheism made its appear- 
ance, and the universe became God, or God 
the universe. That was not satisfactory, 
and deism asserted its claims. This in its 
turn was examined and found wanting, and 
atheism stepped to the front, denying, not 
the possibility, but the existence, of 
adequate evidence. Then came, as ap- 
parently the last step, positivism, denying 
that, on such a subject, there could be any 
evidence at all. Here the terminus was 
reached, and no further step could 
taken, except by turning round in the direc- 
tion of the faith. 

That returning step has been taken. It 
is called agnosticism. Now, when you see 
aman atthe end of a road terminated by 
an insurmountable wall, he is still at the 
end, whichever way he looks. But it makes 
a great difference whether it is his back or 
his face that we see. If it be his back, 
then we know that he has gone as far as he 
can, and apparently means to stay there; 
but if it be his face, we know he has turned 
round, and we hope he is coming to us 
again. That is the way with unbelief. It 
has gone as far as it can get, but in agnos- 
ticism it has turned toward us. Give it 
time enough, and it will come back all the 
way. Some have already started on the 
return journey. 

Still, are you not in some danger of 
giving the inquirer too much sympathy? 
You state his case warmly. 

My brother, I have not forgotten my own 
experience. But I do not _ consciously 
sympathize overmuch. My aim is simply 
to be just. But I do not think there is 
much danger. In fact the earnest seeker 
ordinarily finds himself in great isolation. 
Amidst the crowd of disputants who rally 
to the attack or the defense of the Bible, he 
is as one in some forgotten city garden, 


be 
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walking alone, while the roar of many voices 
fills the air around him. He _ ponders 
deeply questions which the disputants 
ignore; they seem to him to be fighting 
about the history of wells, while his one 
desire is to draw and drink the living water. 

Believers and disbelievers desire to 
make good their contention as to how the 
wells are to be regarded: these say their 
sources are in God; those affirm their 
sources are in man; some that the waters 
are deep enough to spring from the fountain 
where the life of God and man are one; 
few remember that the quality of the water 
is to be ascertained by drinking it. The 
disbeliever especially errs. He is ever 
seeking to prove the Bible is of human 
structure; not seeing that, even so, he is 
but dealing with the walls of the wells, not 
with the water that rises within them. For 
my part, the amazed seeker may say, I am 
more desirous to know how much of the 
sible is divinely true than how much is 
humanly false; nor am I content to die of 
thirst by refusing to drink until I am able 
to discern and separate the divine and the 
human elements in the living waters. The 
disbeliever seems to act on the principle 
that he will risk the loss of great truth 
rather than risk the acceptance of some 
error; he will perish of hunger with the 
bread of life before him, while microscopic 
criticism is endeavoring to pick out mis- 
takes. The man who will risk no error will 
receive notruth. It is better to risk believ- 
ing ten small things that are false than to 
risk the rejection of one great thing that is 
true. Better truth with error than no truth 
at all. 


[ September 13. | 
I HAVE laid down principles which may, 
I think, rightly guide the inquirer, but it is 
absolutely necessary to consider some more 


of his points. Let us begin with the Holy 
Scriptures. The first thing, perhaps, that 
strikes him in looking into the Bible, is that 
it was written not for the doubter but the 
believer. This is manifest in every page of 
the Old Testament. It is true that in the 
New Testament only St. Luke says what 
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his object in writing was, but the others, as 
much as he, imply knowledge of, or belief 
in, Christ, on the part of those for whom 
they wrote. Some of them had probably 
seen the Lord, a much greater number 
probably had not; but to all the Gospel 
was evidently a familiar story. Very much, 
therefore, that one might expect in a gospel 
addressed to thoughtful, scientific students 
who were not themselves eye-witnesses 
must not be expected. The contact of 
Christianity with Jewish unbelief, however, 
is marked enough in the gospels and in the 
Acts; and the latter gives information as to 
its contact with Gentile unbelief also. 

The next thing to be noted is the impli- 
cation that we have only a number of 
selected writings. This, we need not doubt, 
is true of the whole Bible; it is certainly 
true of the New Testament. St. Luke 
makes it clear that there were many nar- 
ratives besides his own. He does not seem 
to have considered the story he wrote for 
Theophilus to be superior to other nar- 
ratives, but only better adapted than they 
to his correspondent, who probably felt the 
need of more systematic statement than 
other narratives gave. How many stories 
perished we have no means of knowing, but 
the way the three other gospels begin 
shows no indication of the intention to 
write any connected and formal history. 

St. Mark begins with the words, ‘The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God,” implying that those whom he 
addressed knew without further explanation 
who Jesus Christ was. St. Matthew begins 
a little more formally, “The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham,” and then 
gives the genealogy and birth, but in such 
terms as imply that readers had other 
sources of information. The opening of 
the fourth gospel is really an exposition 
rather than a narrative, and implies knowl- 
edge elsewhere obtained. In the Acts one 
notes an opening similar to that of the 
third gospel. The Epistle to the Romans 
begins with a statement which implies 
familiarity on the part of his readers with 
the story of Christ. It would be absurd to 
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complain that we cannot know all that was 
then known, for a like complaint might be 
made of all history, except that which we 
make ourselves. At the same time it is 
right to bear the fact in mind, for otherwise 
we may be unfairly called upon to give 
assent to things about which it is impossible 
to have the certainty either of the writers or 
of those to whom they addressed themselves 
in their writings. 

Another thing which must strike the 
reader is the peculiar character of the con- 
tents of the Bible, the strangeness of the 
events narrated and of the doctrines set 
forth. Confining ourselves for the present 
to the New Testament, the first words of 
St. Mark’s gospel are sufficiently startling : 
“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God.” But when we 
turn to St. John we meet a series of state- 
ments more startling still: ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was 


not anything made that hath been made.” 
Scarcely less surprising is the commence- 
ment of ‘the Acts of the Apostles or of the 


Epistle to the Romans. The evidence 
needs to be very strong which renders these 
assertions credible, stronger still to make 
them credited. For one thing they are 
apparently outside of our own experience, 
and all reasonable inference therefrom. 
For another, some of them are outside of 
any immediate experience we can conceive 
possible. We cannot imagine John know- 
ing directly that the Word was in the 
beginning, that the Word was God, and 
that the Word made all things. If knowl- 
edge at all, it can only be in the sense of 
inference from observed facts. It does not, 
of course, follow that John was wrong. His 
inference may, for anything we have yet 
seen, turn out to be as fully justified by the 
facts as is the modern theory of universal 
ether. But the statements are in them- 
selves so little in accord with what we 
personally know as to warrant the demand 
for the most trustworthy and decisive 
evidence. 
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[ September 20. | 

We have now to observe the way in 
which the question is affected by the dis- 
tance of time and difference of language. 
If Christianity is to be rationally accepted 
by the people on any other ground than that 
of the authority of the church, it must be pre- 
sented, as we have seen, in a form that 
does not demand scholarship on the part of 
the acceptors. It is true that many of the 
results at which learned men have arrived 
are easily appreciated even by those who 
have little learning of their own; but this is 
really a case of acceptance on authority, 
whether on the one side or the other. 

It is, as every observer knows, entirely 
inaccurate to imagine that it is Christians 
alone who foilow the leadership of others. 
It may even be that, in proportion to their 
whole numbers, there is more of such 
dependence on the part of skeptics than on 
the part of Christians. At all events I have 
met many who appeared to have no other 
reason for their unbelief than the supposed 
example of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Clifford, Laing, and Renan. In 
comparison with such submission of the 
judgment to great names, the course pur- 
sued by the average Christian seems posi- 
tively scientific, because, besides the 
weighty authority of the whole church, he 
has the witness of his own experience to 
the beneficent effects of Christianity. But 
unless the question is to be settled by com- 
parison of authorities alone, in which case 
Christianity has decidedly the best of it, so 
far as historical learning is concerned, we 
must be able to fix on some simpie and 
central propositions, as important to the 
most as to the least learned, on which 
ordinary men are capable of forming a 
judgment. 

Speaking in broad terms there are very 
few thoughtful men who are not as com- 
petent as scholars to determine these two 
fundamental questions: Is it possible to 
account for the Bible in general on any 
other supposition than that of its substantial 
truth? Is there, in particular, any other 
adequate explanation of Christianity than 
that it requires the God whom Christ 
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reveals to account for the Christ the New 
Testament presents? If these two ques- 
tions can be truly answered in a hostile 
sense essential unbelief will have shown 
itself well founded; if they can be truly 
answered in a favorable sense _ essential 
belief will stand forth scientifically justified. 
But nothing of any real moment will be 
determined until these two questions are 
answered. Happily, for the solution of 
these great problems no more learning is 
needed than is within reach of most, if not 
all, of those who are interested in the 
evidential aspects of Christianity. 

In the lapse of time there has come a 
change of another kind, one whose full 
import can hardly be realized without read- 
ing the whole of the sacred books—the 
contrast between what may be called the 
religion of the Bible and the kind of Chris- 
tianity with which we are most familiar in 
contemporary life. One can quite under- 
stand why it is that, on the part of all kinds 
of opponents, attacks on the church are 
much more severe and longer sustained 


than those directed against its Founder. 
The usual reason given for this, though 


true, is not the whole truth. It is, indeed, 
much easier to find fault with historical 
Christianity than to shock almost universal 
sensibility by setting one’s self against a 
character of such supreme moral loveliness. 
But there is yet another motive. If it can 
be proved that Christianity is a failure, and 
that there is no probability of its being 
anything else than a failure, then it may be 
in fact disposed of without directly attack- 
ing Christ at all. Englishmen are pre- 
eminently practical, and if Christianity can- 
not prove itself true to their moral and 
religious experience, and of power sufficient 
to meet the moral and religious needs of 
their nature, they will ignore it as com- 
pletely as its half-unconscious absorption 
into their lives will permit. At the same 
time its relation to the evolution of society 
cannot be justly overlooked. Whether 
supernatural or not in its origin, whether 
continuously supernatural or not as a 
divinely imparted life in each soul that 
receives it, it is yet manifestly subject to 
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natural laws of growth, and it would there- 
fore be unscientific to examine what it is at 
any point without regard to what it has 
been and what it is becoming. Possibly 
from the standpoint of evolution it may yet 
be acknowledged that history shows no 
other success that comes within measurable 
distance of it. 

What about the Bible and current scien- 
tific philosophy ? 

The subject is of grave interest. If the 
New Testament is to beheld responsible for 
what scientific men suppose to be the teach- 
ing of the Old as to the formation of the 
worlds, the origin of species, the descent of 
man, the story of the fall, the history of the 
flood, and perhaps one or two other points, 
the problem will be speedily solved in oppo- 
site senses by different men. Some will 
back the Bible against science, and some 
will back science against the Bible. But a 
doubter, if of scientific spirit, may well de- 
cline to be bound by any such alternatives. 

This is not one of the subjects on which 
the church has pronounced judgment, 
and therefore, from the standpoint of the 
faith, one is not bound to have any opinion 
at all as to which is right, or as to whether 
both are right. But, putting aside the church, 
I may answer for the inquirer that neither 
in logic nor in honor is he bound to reject 
Christ because of any decision in favor of 
Darwinism. He may well say, “I have to 
reason the matter out with the aid of what 
light I can get from all sources, and I know 
of nothing in the philosophy of science which 
obliges me to put a peremptory end to all 
inquiry at its very threshold by deciding 
for or against genesis or geology. Even 
were I compelled to abandon, as unscien- 
tific, half a dozen pages of the Bible, that in 
itself is no scientific reason why I should 
give up all the rest.” Surely this is right. 
The questions already described as funda- 
mental do not involve for their settlement 
any such points as the scientific accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the two or three chapters which 
touch on points of science. The ultimate 
inquiry will probably be, not how the errors, 
but how the truths, of the Bible are to be ac- 
counted for. 
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[ September 27.] 

A CHARACTERISTIC feature of the writers 
of the Bible is their calm unconsciousness of 
any other needs than those which it supplies. 
This is probably explicable enough, but it 
must be confessed it is a little provoking. 
The apostles and evangelists do not seem to 
have any idea that one might legitimately 
have other interests than those distinctively 
called religious. In some of their writings 
there are manifest signs of strain, of high 
tension, as of those who were literally wait- 
ing for the coming of their Lord. It is dif- 
ficult for the doubter to feel that this is a 
justifiable attitude. The Sunday atmosphere 
may well be the highest, but there could be 
no highest without a higher, no higher with- 
out a high, and no high without a low. 

Now, to keep up the tension of Sunday 
all through the week may be possible 
to apostles, saints, and heroes, but it is not 
possible to ordinary men. Besides God is 
God of Monday as well as of Sunday. The 


business of the world is God’s business. 
Allow as much as one may for human free- 


dom, it is still a freedom with limits. The 
human will directs forces, but even the direc- 
tion is limited by law. If the direction be 
man’s, the forces and their laws are God’s. 
But the direction itself is limited not only 
by laws of forces but also by laws of evolu- 
tion, as science phrases it; by divine provi- 
dence, in the language of religion. Over- 
ruling all the purposes of man is the purpose 
of God, a fact peremptorily declared in the 
Bible times without number, and recognized 
in all departments of human experience. 
Agriculture, manufacture, commerce, in- 
dustry of all kinds, government, social insti- 
tutions, public and private amusements, 
family and individual life have as really as 
the Bible a divine as well as a human ele- 
ment. The songs of love, and hope, and 
trust, and joy, touching earth and earthly 
interests, derive their melody from him. 
The nursery, the playroom, the school, the 
college, the study, the boat, the cricket- 
field, the gymnasium, the public house, the 
theater, the lecture hall, the chamber of 
legislation, the offices of government, the 
farm, the mill, the shop, the merchantman 
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and man-of-war, the drill ground of vol- 
unteers and the barracks of the soldier, the 
hospital, the asylum, the refuges for the 
poor, have all their Shekinah as well as 
the church and the place of private prayer. 
God moves the great world, and the great 
world moves in God. Life is not only 
rhythmical, it is full of rhythms. It is not 
possible to continue in one state. But in 
reading the New Testament one seems to 
be always in church. 

There may, however, be good reason for 
this. Perhaps it was not possible adequately 
to emphasize the truths to be conveyed with- 
out a temporary increase of strain under 
which ordinary interest would slacken for the 
time. Perhaps it was for this that the nat- 
ural misconception of the apostles as to the 
date of their Lord’s return was allowed to 
pass. Perhaps there could be no adequate 
feeling of the eternal without diminished 
feeling of the temporal. Perhaps it is the 
tension of the climber, who for the while 
forgets all else than the lofty height he must 
reach, but who, when he returns to lower 
earth, carries back with him to common life 
a vision which henceforth never leaves him. 
Perhaps it is a rising as on eagles’ wings, 
though the -altitude nearly strain blood 
and eyes to bursting, that we may see the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof, 
as God sees them, and that we may never 
forget that sight when we come back to earth, 
and that, in the strength it brings we may 
run and not be weary, walk and not faint. 

These are, at least, possibilities; and 
should it appear that what looks at first like 
excess of emphasis is really a revelation of 
the eternal in the temporal, given not to de- 
stroy but to direct aright all earthly interests, 
then this peculiar feature of the New Testa- 
ment will tend to the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as specially divine. So far forth it 
will be regarded not as a substitute for, but 
as a special revelation which interprets, all 
other teaching. Through the atmosphere of 
the world a finer atmosphere will penetrate 
at every point. Spiritual glory will encom- 
pass and enrich human life. The light of 
God will shine into and on all the ways of 
men.—A/lexander J. Harrison, B.D. 
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HE library of Congress, for the ac- 
commodation of. which a new build- 
ing has been in course of erection at 

the national capital for the past ten years, 
was begun in 1800. It was burned in 1814 
in the fire by which the English army de- 
stroyed the old Capitol. Soon after the 
close of the war Congress started the library 
anew by the purchase of the collection of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was short of money 
and sold his books to the government to 
relieve his needs. In 1851 the library had 
grown to 55,000 volumes, when it was again 
destroyed by a fire, this time accidental. 
The following year Congress appropriated 
$75,000 for the third beginning, and this 
sum, with an average annual appropriation 
of about $11,000, a few gifts, and the two 
free copies of each book copyrighted in the 
United States which are by law exacted as 
a part of the copyright fee have served to 
bring the library up to its present magnifi- 
cent proportions. It now contains about 
750,000 bound volumes and 220,00c pam- 
phlets, and includes the valuable collection 
of scientific books of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the donation of Dr. Joseph M. Toner, 
of Washington, numbering originally 27,- 
000 volumes, to which the generous giver 
makes frequent additions, and the law li- 
brary of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The library is especially rich in books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets relating to Amer- 
ican history, and all departments of litera- 
ture are well represented. 

This great collection is primarily for the 
use of members of the two houses of Con- 
gress, and they and a small number of gov- 
ernment officials are alone privileged to take 
books away. The general public can use 
the books in the library every day in the 
year (Sundays excepted) between 9g a. m. 
and 4 p. m., or during the session of Con- 
gtess until the hour of adjournment. Dur- 
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ing the session the daily visitors are num- 
bered by the thousands, and a considerable 
portion of them come to read and study. It 
is not unusual for visitors to travel hundreds, 
even thousands of miles to consult books 
which can be found here. It is perhaps not 
too much to hope that, when finally arranged 
in its magnificent and commodious new 
home, this great collection may be made 
more popular and available; that instead of 
readers coming long distances to see the 
books here, the books may, under proper 
restrictions and with proper safeguards, be 
sent for a brief time to them. 

The new building for the library had its 
inception with Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
the efficient and accomplished librarian. In 
his annual report in 1872 he first called at- 
tention to the growing necessity for more 


and better room for the proper housing of 
the large and rapidly growing collection. It 
then filled and now much more than fills 
the large projection of the Capitol on its 


western front. Books and periodicals are 
piled everywhere, several feet deep on the 
main floor, and ceiling-high elsewhere, and 
many of them are and have been for years 
almost inaccessible because there was not 
shelf room nor room for more shelves. The 
room now used long since became wholly 
unsuited for the purposes of such a library 
as this, and there will be a great sigh of re- 
lief from library officials and users when, 
sometime during 1897, the removal has 
been accomplished and every book, however 
little known or used, and every periodical is 
made accessible on a minute’s notice to any 
citizen of the republic who may wish to 
consult it. 

In 1873, in response to a request of Con- 
gress, seventy-nine plans for the proposed 
new building were submitted in competition 
by prominent architects. After a long con- 
sideration by the joint committee on library 
of the two houses of Congress, the plan of 
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Mr. John L. Smithmeyer was adopted, the 
site condemned, and under the provisions 
of the act of April 15, 1886, the work was 
entrusted to a commission of three persons. 

Two years later some dissatisfaction was 
felt with the progress of the work and it was 
feared the cost of the building would largely 
exceed the first estimates, as too often had 
been the case with large public buildings. 
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army at the time, devolved the duty of pre- 
paring them. He employed as architect 
Mr. Paul J. Pelz, who, under the direction 
of General Casey, drew the modified plans 
which have since been used. General Casey, 
early in his administration, wisely addressed 
a letter to Mr. Spofford, the librarian, ask- 
ing for details as to the interior arrange- 
ment of the building to meet the require- 
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Accordingly, by the act of Congress ap- 
proved October 2, 1888, the plans then in 
use were abandoned, all contracts rescinded, 
provision being made for compensation to 
those who might be damaged thereby, the 
commission which had charge of the work 
up to that time abolished, and the entire 
control of the enterprise placed with the 
chief of engineers of the army. This officer 
was directed to have prepared general plans 
for the entire construction, which were to be 
submitted for the inspection and approval 
of the secretary of war and the secretary of 
the interior. Upon General Thomas Lin- 
coln Casey, who was chief of engineers of the 


ments of the library and its various collec- 
tions. In his answer Mr. Spofford gave an 
outline of the needs of the institution and of 
those who would use it, which was at once 
so simple and practical that it determined 
the general arrangement of the interior, and 
has no doubt largely and properly dominated 
the work of architects, engineers, and super- 
intendents. 

The library is a noble, imposing, monu- 
mental structure, by far the finest building 
in the national capital, in many respects the 
finest public building on the continent, and, 
in the opinion of those well qualified to 
judge, the finest library building in the 
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world. That a building of its size, solidity, 
thorough construction, and elaborate and 
artistic embellishment should be completed 
ready for occupancy for less than seven 
million dollars is a matter for national con- 
gratulation. Not only will it be completed 
for less than the original estimate, but with- 
in the time limit set nearly nine years ago. 
It is, therefore, both a monument of good 
taste in architecture and the decorative arts 
and a testimonial to the ability of the gov- 
ernment, acting through its regular officials, 
to plan and direct great public works, to 
finish them within the time originally fixed, 
and to keep within original estimates of 
cost—and these are no slight gains. 

The location of the library building, next 
to that of the Capitol itself, is the best in 
the city of Wash- 
ington. The li- 
brary it is to 
house, as its 
name _ indicates, 
is first and fore- 
most a library of 
Congress, and it 
is of course de- 
sirable above all 
else that it should 
be near the Cap- 
itol, where Con- 
gress does its 
work. It occu- 
pies, with the ap- 
drive- 
ways, and lawns, 
the southern half 
of the entire 
block of land 
lying directly 
east of and ad- 
joining the Cap- 
itol grounds and 
extending from 
First to Second 
Streets, 

Che building 
is of course fire- 
proof. Little 
that will burn 
has been used in 
E-Sept. 
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its construction. The exterior walls are of 
gray granite. The interior or court walls are 
of creamy white glazed brick. The frame- 
work of the roofs and ceiling of the dome 
surmounting the rotunda is of iron and 
steel. Fire-proof material has been used 
between the iron girders in all floors, and 
the partition walls are of brick. Floors 
and wainscoting, stairways and balustrades 
are nearly all of marble, and there is good 
authority for the claim that more of this 
material has been used in the building than 
there is in any other building in the world. 
With the exception of the colored marble in 
the rotunda it is nearly all American marble. 

The dome above the central rotunda is 
covered with gold leaf, and many and various 
are the estimates as to the cost of this par- 
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ticular portion of the structure. The lowest 
estimate in circulation in Washington was 
$8,000; the one in most general circu- 
lation was $70,000, and often one heard that 
several hundred thousand dollars of the good 
money of the taxpayers of the republic had 
been used in paying for the gold leaf ex- 
posed to the natural elements on the outside 
of the roof. This latter estimate is designed 
to make the people 
in some parts of the 
country their 
sleep o’nights. For 
their benefit, and 
that of all others, it 
may be stated on 
the authority of Mr. 
Bernard Green, the 
engineer in charge 
of the construction, 
that the entire cost, 
including the labor 
of putting it on, of 
the gold used in 
gilding the roof of 
the dome and the 
small lantern which 
crowns it was 
$3,750, no more, 
no less. 

The building cov- 
ers a large area, al- 
though not quite so 
large as the Capitol. 
Its dimensions are 
471 feet in length 
and 340 feet in 
breadth. The draw- 
ing of the first or 
main floor plan 
which forms one of 
the illustrations of 
this article shows at 
a glance the gen- 
eral arrangement of the interior. The 
basement below and the story above are 
arranged upon nearly the same lines. It is 
a rectangle, built around a large court, the 
outer lines of the four long walls being 
broken by stately pavilions at the corners 
and by a noble and imposing pavilion, con- 
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taining the main entrance or vestibule, 
which projects beyond the front lines on the 
west side. The free use of columns in these 
pavilions adds a strong touch of the classical 
to the academic effect of the exterior lines, 
The dome surmounting the great central 
rotunda is, from the exterior, the least satis- 
factory feature. 


From many near-by points 
it is barely visible. 


Indeed, spacious as 
are the grounds sur. 
rounding the li- 
brary, there is no 
point near it from 
which can be hada 
good view of the 
whole structure, the 
dome included. 
The steps of the 
balcony on the east 
front of the Capitol 
afford perhaps the 
best view. 

The main en- 
trance is in the cen- 
tral pavilion on the 
west front. It is 
reached from First 
Street by four flights 
of granite steps — 
two on each side of 
a large fountain— 
which end in a 
broad esplanade. 
From this a single 
broad flight of steps 
leads to the 
doorway. The main 
hall on this floor ex- 
tends around three 
sides of the grand 
staircase and com- 
raunicates through a 
broad passageway 
with the main floor 
of the rotunda or central reading room, and, 
by corridors bordering the interior courts, 
with the Senate and House reading rooms 
and the many other rooms of the southern, 
eastern, and northern curtains of the building. 
The staircases leading from this hall to a sim- 
ilar hall on the floor above are bordered by 


great 
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heavy marble 
balustrades 
deeply and ex- 
quisitely carved. 
These staircases 
terminate in a 
magnificent foyer 
surrounded on 
three sides by a 
great hall. The 
latter is charac- 
terized by much 
artistic work in 
carving, sculp- 
ture, gilding, and 
other ceiling 
ornamentation. 
The foyer and 
surrounding hall 
are separated by 
many marble col- 
umns connected 
by a heavy balus- 
trade. These 
columns support 
the lofty ceiling 
of the foyer, with 
its great skylight 
and beautiful 
ceiling. A short 
flight of steps 
leads to a_pas- 


sageway to the 


balcony or prom- 
enade surround- 


ing the rotunda, 

and to the north and south open vistas of 
the magnificent corridors, pavilions, and 
halls set apart for various exhibits of rare 
books, maps, and engravings. 

In the great central court, a little in the 
rear of the center of the building, is the 
octagonal rotunda or central reading room. 
t is connected by a broad corridor with 
the main vestibule in front, and by book 
stacks with the north, south, and east 
facades. Covering this magnificent room, 
oo feet in diameter and 125 feet from the 
floor to the ceiling of the lantern, is the 
great gilded dome or roof, supported by 
groups of massive and stately piers and 
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columns of rich African marble. Alcoves 
with fronts of Siena marble fill the spaces 
between these groups. Passageways to 
the stacks and other parts of the building 
occupy the first floor of these alcoves, 
rooms for special readers, with books or 
magazines, the second floor, and on the 
third is an uncovered promenade around 
the entire room, just below the spring of 
the arch of the dome, for visitors who wish 
to be merely “ lookers on in Vienna” of the 
busy scene below. In the center of this 
great reading room is to be located the 
elevated desk of the librarian in charge, 
below and around it the desks for his 
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assistants, and on the level floor surround- 
ing these desks three rows of desks for 
individual readers, about one hundred and 


fifty in all. The central desks are con- 
nected with the book stacks by specially 
designed automatic book-carrying apparatus, 
and through the basement, directly under- 
neath, with the library terminus of the 
tunnel to the Capitol. 

The rotunda or central reading room is the 
crowning feature of the library, in design, in 
construction, in ornamentation, and in prac- 
tical, everyday usefulness. It is the heart of 
the library and its administrative center. Its 
magnificence cannot be told in words. The 
massive piers and graceful columns of rich, 
rose-colored marble, from which spring the 
great arches of the dome; the alcoves which 


separate the 
piers; the great 
windows, one on 
each of the eight 
sides, opening 
upon the court- 
yards, flooding 
the whole interior 
with abundance 
of light; the 
finely carved 
capitals of col- 
umns and piers; 
the paneled and 
coffered ceiling; 
the broad collar 
between the 
ceiling and lan- 
tern of the dome, 
embellished with 
Mr. Blashfield’s 
beautiful _ paint- 
ings; the ceiling 
of the lantern, 
with its artistic 
group in fresco, 
also by Mr. 
Blashfield, and a 
wealth of statu- 
ary surmounting 
pier and_balus- 
trade, form to- 
gether one of the 
most magnificent interiors wrought, in recent 
times at least, by the skill and art of man. 

While for years to come the building 
will have much space which can be devoted 
to other than library uses, it is first and 
foremost of all a library building and a 
home for the library of Congress. In the 
alcoves adjoining the central reading room 
or rotunda is room for many thousands of 
books, and here will be kept those in most 
frequent use. Leading to the north and to 
the south from the rotunda are the two main 
book stacks, each nine stories in height and 
fitted with iron bookcases and shelves, of 
special design, and so perforated that the 
great desideratum of a library, perfect venti- 
lation for the books, will be secured. The 
floors or decks of the book stacks are of 
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marble. By a novel arrangement they are necting the rear of the rotunda with the east 
left open around the sides so that attend- front of the building is a short book 
ants on any floor can speak with those on stack, of the same height as the larger ones. 
any other floor, when in search of a book, 
doing away with the necessity of speaking 
tubes, and making each of these great 
stacks with its nine floors practically one 


room. By aid of the auto- 
matic carrying apparatus 
specially designed for this 
library by Mr. Bernard 
Green, the very efficient 
and capable engineer in 
charge of the construction 
since 1888, the books from 
either of these stacks are 
carried to the basement 
and thence upward to the 
central desk in the ro- 
tunda. The time required 
to procure any book will be 
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almost unappreciable, though it be on the The library at present contains over 
topmost shelf of the farthest case. The side 750,000 bound volumes besides 220,000 
view of one of these stacks, showing its nine pamphlets. The three book stacks now 
floors, and the interior view, both included completed, together with the alcoves im- 
among our illustrations, give a very fair idea mediately adjoining the central reading 
of their construction and capacity. Con- room, will hold 1,168,000 volumes, which 
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will provide for the growth of the library 
for 15 years at the present rate of increase, 
about 30,000 volumes a year. The un- 
assigned rooms will hold 1,047,000 volumes, 
which will provide room for all additions 
for 50 years. For the growth after that 
date, the main rooms of the first and second 
stories of the north, east, and south sides 
will hold, on the stack and alcove systems 
of storage, 1,322,000 volumes, increasing the 
total capacity to 3,537,000 volumes, which 
will be sufficient for about go years from 
this date. This capacity can be still further 


increased by 1,100,000 volumes by the build- 
ing of one-story stacks in the interior court- 
yards, without in the least interfering with 
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the light in the second and third stories 
and only slightly obstructing the light in a 
few interior corridors of the first or base- 
ment floor. Unless the additions shall be 
more numerous than is now expected the 
new building will, therefore, prove ample 
for the needs of the library for 125 years, 
its total capacity being about four million 
volumes. 

Besides quarters for the library of 
Congress, the new building will contain, 
in the basement, rooms for general storage 
and for working administrative 
departments, including that of the repair 
and binding of books. Here, also, are 
the immense steam-heating plant, with its 


several 
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scores of miles of pipes and great fresh air 
chambers and ducts for the heating and 
ventilation, the electric light plant, the 
machinery of the automatic book-carrying 
apparatus, and the terminus of the tunnel 
to the Capitol. This tunnel, which was 
opened during 1895, is six feet high and 
four feet wide. It will contain the ap- 
paratus for carrying books, pneumatic mes- 
sage tubes, and telephone wires for com- 
munication with various rooms in the 
Capitol. It is large enough to permit of 
the passage of a workman to make repairs 
to the book carriers, tubes, and wires. The 
transfer of books from the library to the 
Capitol through the tunnel will require not 
more than two minutes. 

On the main or first floor, on the west 
front, are the large rooms devoted respec- 
tively to the reading rooms for senators and 
members of the House. On the second 
floor the great art hall, 35 feet wide by 217 
feet long, will occupy the entire fagade on 
the south side. This will be devoted to an 
exhibition of works of the graphic art. To 


reach this hall one passes through a mag- 
nificent corridor and pavilion at the south- 
west corner, These are to contain, in glass 
cases, early printed books, Another cor- 
ridor will be devoted to rare and precious 
The 
responding hall of the same size on the 
north side of will be 
devoted to the storage of maps. A suite of 
rooms will be given over to the copyright 
department of the library, and a number 
will of course be used by the superintendent 
and other library officials, but the rooms in 
the building are as yet largely unassigned. 

The frescos, carving, statuary, and other 
art features have only been touched upon 
in passing. The building is in many 
particulars a great work of art. Upon its 
decoration carving, painting, and sculpture 
have been largely employed and with most 
admirable results. This branch of the work 
was entrusted to Mr. E. P. Casey, and he 
has employed in it many leading American 
artists and sculptors, who, when their work 
is done, will have something to show lovers 


volumes, largely American. cor- 


the second floor 
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of art worthy of the noble building and of 
the great people whose representatives have 
directed its erection. Some artists whose 
work is already open to public view are 
Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, Mr. Kenyon Cox, 
Mr. 
loughby Maynard. 

Mr. Vedder has five groups on the main 
floor between the vestibule or entrance 
hall and the rotunda under the dome. In 
them he symbolizes the development cf 
self-government. Good and bad govern- 
ment are pictured in bold and statuesque 
figures, and their natural concomitants, 
peace of the one and anarchy of the other, 
are most admirably depicted. The ideal of 
all government is represented in the central 
panel, on which is shown a woman seated 
between two genii. The woman holds in 
one hand the scepter of righteous rule and 


Elihu Vedder, and Mr. George Wil- 
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in the other a tablet inscribed with Lincoln’s 
immortal words, ‘Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” These 
panels will add to the high reputation of the 
illustrator of Omar Khayyam for strong and 
original work, and are worthy of the promi- 
nent place they occupy. 

Passing from Mr. Vedder’s panels one 
enters the great rotunda and almost invol- 
untarily glances upward as though to meas- 
ure the great height. As the eye rests at 
last upon the broad collar, 150 feet in cir- 
cumference, just below the lantern and sepa- 
rating it from the dome, it is met with a 
view of Mr. Blashfield’s masterful and beau- 
tiful composition representing the intel- 
lectual evolution of the human race. Twelve 
figures are shown, each representing a dif- 
ferent department of art, letters, ahd science. 
The English nation is named as representa- 
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tive of literature, France of emancipation, 
America of science, Egypt of written records, 
Judea of religion, Greece of philosophy, 
Rome of administration, Islam of physics, 
Italy of the fine arts, Germany of the art of 
printing, Spain of discovery, and the Middle 
Ages of modern languages. The wings of 
the figures overlap and form an effective 
background for the strong and admirably 
drawn images with their appropriate insignia. 
A single group, filling the ceiling of the lan- 
tern of the dome, fittingly crowns the artis- 
tic interior of which it is a part. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox has two panels in the 
splendidly decorated corridor of the second 
floor (third floor, calling the basement the 
first) leading from the main entrance hall 
south to the pavilion at the southwest cor- 
ner. ‘The woodwork of the corridor is ivory 
white, the ceiling of ivory white and pale 
blue. The corridor itself and the pavilion 
to which it leads cannot fail to be object 
lessons in color to the multitudes who will 
pass through it in the years tocome. One 


panel is devoted to the arts—poetry, sculp- 


ture, painting, architecture, music, and ce- 
ramics; the other to the sciences—mathe- 
matics, physics, astronomy, botany, and zo- 
ology. The work shows Mr. Cox at his 
best and will add to the reputation he had 
already earned as one of the strongest, 
boldest, and most original draughtsmen and 
clever colorists among American artists. 

In the southwest corner pavilion, just 
beyond, Mr. George W. Maynard has four 
panel groups, representing respectively 
adventure, discovery, conquest, and colo- 
nization, and another group in the center of 
the arched ceiling. 

But few other of the art features may be 
mentioned here. Over the windows of the 
exterior of the main entrance pavilion are 
busts by well-known sculptors, and in the 
same pavilion spandrel figures by Mr. Bela 
Pratt. On the main floor of the interior of 
this pavilion there is a wealth of carving in 
the white marble wainscoting, in ceilings of 
the arched windows and doorways, and in 
the stair balustrades and capitals of the 
columns. This carving is almost bewilder- 
ing inits variety and beauty. The basement 
F-Sept. 
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itself, like all other portions of the building, 
is floored and wainscoted in white and 
colored marbles, and the coloring of the 
walls and ceilings would attract attention 
in any ordinary building for its artistic 
grouping and contrasting of colors. 

In the rotunda, the tops of the great 
piers and the balcony balustrades are to be 
graced by statuary by eminent artists. One 
of these statues is shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration. Mr. Niehaus will have 
figures of Gibbon and Moses, Mr. St. 
Gaudens of Homer, Mr. Baur of Beethoven, 
and Mr. Macmonnies of Shakespeare. 
Other figures are Plato, Bacon, St. Paul, 
Herodotus, Columbus, Michael Angelo, and 
Newton. A few only of these are now in 
place, but all will be put in position 
during the present year. Mr. J. W. Alex- 
ander is decorating one of the corridors 
with a series of six frescos in which the 
evolution of the book will be shown. 
Messrs. Edward Simmons, Charles S. 
Pearce, Gari Melchers, Walter McEwen, 
W. L. Dodge, A. H. Thayer, H. O. Walker, 
and Carl Gutherz are others who contribute 
of their artistic skill in the decoration of 
this superbly finished interior. The whole, 
judging from what is now open to the public 
view, will redound greatly to the credit of 
American art. 

In conclusion, the new building for the 
library of Congress is in every way a credit 
to its architects, to the men who have 
superintended its designing and construc- 
tion, and to the artists who have given 
freely of their best talent in its decoration. 
It will be a lasting monument to the great 
free people whose representatives have 
caused its erection. To view it will be 
worth a journey from the remotest corner 
of the republic, and with its unapproachable 
stores of literature, its opulence of statuary 
and mural decoration, it is sure to become 
one of the great centers of the intellectual 
and art life of the nation. If the Congress 
which has provided so well for the building 
will now treat the library itself with the 
generosity which its importance would seem 
to merit, it may in time be made, as it 
should be, the greatest library of the world. 
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II. 

T the close of my last paper I was 
A speaking of the moral duty of not 
tolerating for one instant in conver- 

sation allusions or anecdotes which are not 
morally clean, and I added that in Ireland 
at least our wits are not subject to this 
charge, and that Irish fun, even though it be 
coarse in expression, is as a rule sound and 
healthy. This topic leads me to speak of the 
serious or improving side of conversation, 
which I had carefully kept out of my book. 
It was not without every precaution that I 
did so. I urged that in discussing conver- 
sation as such it was expressly social con- 
verse, the relaxation and amusement of so- 
ciety, which was in question, and not the 
higher uses to which it could beapplied. It 
is a means to many such higher ends, but in 


my book of theory I was regarding it merely 


asan end in itself. How often will it be 
necessary to repeat that there is no theory 
on the subject possible which does not so 
regard it, and that this proves the serious- 
ness, and not the frivolity of my analysis? 
It is only when this is admitted that I am 
ready to confer with my readers upon the 
serious aspects which our conversation may 
take, and say some practical words upon 
its uses for weighty purposes beyond its own 
sphere. Every theorist should be prepared 
to discuss the practical applications of his 
speculative system, and show that none of 
them conflict with his analysis. 

The educational uses of conversation seem 
to me strangely neglected in the present 
day. That is due to two causes: first to 
the spread of that modern pestilence, com- 
petitive examinations; secondly to the dif- 
fusion of text-books or handbook, wherein 
the student imagines he can learn a subject 
far more quickly than by the oral teaching 
of a master. 

Competitive examinations are not abso- 


lutely bad in themselves, and there may be 
occasions when they afford the best means 
of finding a fit man for a vacant place, but 
the spread of these examinations, the vast 
number of the candidates, the various cen- 
ters at which they are held, have led men to 
be content with examination by papers, with- 
out using the vital test of vivd-voce question- 
ing. In Trinity College, Dublin, we have 
saved ourselves from this deprivation, and 
in all our important examinations vivd-voce 
questioning forms an essential department, 
which most of us regard as a surer test than 
mere paper answering. At the examinations 
for the higher degrees at the German uni- 
versities a colloquium is arranged, at which 
the candidate is questioned by a board of 
examiners in thé subjects which he has an- 
nounced as his specialty. Unless a student 
can give an account of his work by word of 
mouth, unless he is ready with a reason when 
asked for it, we do not hold that he has really 
mastered his subject. 

This is the reason why the ancients were 
so much better educated than weare. They 
knew indeed less about science, they cared 
not to have many languages, but what they 
knew they knew perfectly, and they were bet- 
ter able to follow an argument than our aver- 
age man. Look at the epistles of St. Paul. 
The ordinary audience which understood and 
followed his arguments, though not the 
higher or intellectual classes, were far more 
acute, far better versed in subtle reasoning 
than any moderncongregation. That means 
that they were better educated, in the strict- 
est sense. I believe the main difference not 
to have been in their superior intellects, but 
in their superior training, because they were 
not trained by reading books, but by conver- 
sation. We see the whole process most 
completely in Plato’s “ Dialogues.” He in- 
sists upon all philosophical instruction being 
by dialogue, that is by conversation, where 
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teacher and pupils all take their part. The 
schools of the other philosophers were worked 
after the same method; all the deepest stud- 
ies were prosecuted by talking about great 
subjects. That is still the basis of our uni- 
versities—the really teaching universities. 
The student who resides in them has the ad- 
vantage not only of reading books, which 
requires no university, but of having these 
books explained by men eminent in the sub- 
ject, of going daily to their class rooms, and 
putting to them the difficulties which per- 
plex him, of discussing not only with them, 
but also with his fellow students all the prob- 
lems of science, of philosophy, and of litera- 
ture. 

Here then conversation is the great ve- 
hicle of higher teaching and a method which 
no private study, no hurried reading of hand- 
books, no answering of examination papers 
can replace. Let us suppose that a really 
great man has been secured as professor in 
a university. The highest and best work 
which such a man does is not the writing of 
books or the conducting of examinations, 


nor even the delivery of formal lectures, but 
the daily intercourse with the young men, 
the habit of talking with them familiarly and 
discussing with them their difficulties—the 
position of a spiritual father to whom they 
will come for intellectual advice, encourage- 


ment, and consolation. For all this the 
necessary vehicle, and the only vehicle, is 
conversation. Any man who has long ex- 
perience of teaching knows well that if he 
can persuade a pupil to walk with him, to 
join him in leisure and recreation as well as 
in the class room, that pupil will learn far 
more from him in this way than in the hours 
of formal instruction. All this is the very 
essence of university education, wherein the 
word is the beginning and the end of all real 
teaching, nor do I think there can be any 
worse sign of the system of Maynooth Col- 
lege, where the Irish Roman Catholic priest- 
hood is trained, than the traditional habit of 
the professors to have no intercourse with 
their pupils save in the class room.* ° 


* This most reprehensible practice is admitted and discussed in 
the “‘Centenary History of Maynooth,’’ pp. 467 sg., by Bishop 
John Healy, Dublin, 1895. 
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This function of a university, bringing 
growing boys into colleges, where they reside 
as in a large family, and securing for them the 
conversation of both intelligent equals and 
superiors, is only the prolongation of what 
ought to take place in every intelligent 
home. When I was a lad in Trinity 
College we all looked forward to commons 
(dinner) as an intellectual treat. We knew 
that a group of friends would sit together 
and discuss the affairs of the college and 
the world with keenness and with humor. 

The education of children at home 
should be conducted on the same lines, by 
conversation of the family at meals, and at 
such other times as they sit together. 
Parents who have any knowledge will best 
convey it by discussion, by conversation, 
by drawing out the child, as well as by tell- 
ing what they know, and it is for this reason 
that the children of an educated house, 
with traditions of good books, of learning, 
of refinement all around them, have a start 
in life which is very hard for the rest of the 
growing world to overtake. Here too, at 
the home table, is laid the foundation of an 
agreeabie habit of talking. When the chil- 
dren of the house look forward to their 
meals as moments of pleasant intercourse, 
they naturally bring what news they can, 
what pleasant reading they have just left, 
what problems they have attempted, to the 
common fund, and thus acquire a habit 
very different from that of Roman Catholic 
theological seminaries or of some girls’ 
schools, where silence or the use of a 
foreign language is compulsory during din- 
ner---a stupidly unsocial arrangement. 

The habit of discussing things in intelli- 
gent conversation at dinner is the real 
reason why civilized people have adopted 
that form of hospitality above all others. 
Those who have been taught for years to 
be silent at that hour of the day may find it 
difficult to undo the mischief and acquire 
the habit of free and friendly conversation. 

Thus I would supplement my book of 
theory by showing the constant serious 
indispensable uses of conversation in educa- 
tion. I will not add any system of rules 
concerning these branches of the art, except 
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the old and trite observation that in talking 
at table for the mutual benefit of the mem- 
bers of a family, or of intimate friends, the 
discourse should be about things, and not 
about people. The aphorism requires a 
word of explanation, for people only means 
our friends and neighbors, not the great 
men and women who have taken their 
places in history. These must be classed 
among the things, or impersonal topics that 
are the proper subjects of an instructive 
and ennobling talk. This caution that the 
conversation is not to occupy itself with 
the people around us and their affairs is not 
only valuable but needful, seeing that to 
most people gossip is exceedingly amusing, 
especially if it assumes the aspect of 
scandal, and consists in divulging and dis- 
cussing things about our neighbors which 
they desire to be secret, because of the 
fault and feebleness of character which 
these things imply. There is no form of 
conversation more seductive in its way, and 
none more mischievous, not only in what it 
may circulate, but in debauching the mind of 
him who indulges in it and making it unfit 
for, or averse to, higher and purer pleasures. 

What I have further to say on this 
subject is said so fully and carefully in 
sections 36-7 of my book on conversation 
that I am loth to go over the same ground 
here; for I am in good hopes that those of 
my readers who take an interest in the 
subject will obtain the book and read it for 
themselves. But there I admitted that so 
far as conversation was merely recreation, 
which is commonly the case, so far, and so 
far only is gossip of a harmless kind, an 
excellent amusement in which almost any 
company will readily join. Here, as we 
are concerned with the serious uses of con- 
versation, I will conclude with the loftiest 
of all, its use in religion. The theory of 
the Church of Rome, quite apart from 
services and sacraments and sermons, re- 
quires an intimate dialogue, which can only 
be held by personal intercourse and in 
words between each member of the flock 
and the priest. By this means only can the 
priest sound the inmost character and 
estimate the principles of those whom he 
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has under his spiritual charge. It is usual 
for Protestants to inveigh loudly against the 
confessional as liable to actual or possible 
abuses of the gravest kind, but how 
thoroughly the Church of Rome has under- 
stood the problem of reaching individual 
souls is shown by the practice of the 
extremest revivalist preachers, who fre- 
quently invite those of their congregation 
who feel anxious or doubtful about their 
salvation to have a private conference with 
them. Thus the ultra-Protestant agrees 
with the Roman Catholic that conversation, 
the intimate and personal dialogue between 
spiritual teacher and pupil, is the best and 
surest way to promote religious knowledge. 

Nor is the use of conversation in religion 
confined to these most solemn moments, 
How can the mother teach her child, the 
father his growing son, the teacher his 
pupil, in things moral and spiritual, how 
can he wean him from what is trivial or 
base to what is serious and noble, how can 
he gradually probe and draw out his higher 
nature by any other process than by con- 
stant friendly, encouraging, stimulating talk, 
making the youthful mind blossom out in 
answer and in argument, meeting its objec- 
tions, respecting its difficulties, soothing its 
ebullitions, feeding its higher aspirations? 
There is one youth in a thousand whose 
spirit can be influenced by the mere reading 
of books. The mass of men can only be 
worked upon by the personal contact of 
another mind, and that personal contact 
can only be obtained by constant, serious, 
affectionate conversation. 

In these manifold and far-reaching em- 
ployments it is however not an end, but a 
means, and therefore did not come into the 
theory where conversation as such was only 
considered. It may be here added that as 
a means of knowledge it is not only in most 
cases necessary, but in the remainder 
preéminent above other means by its insin- 
uating, seductive, subtle influence. Under 
the guise of recreation, under the cloak of 
banter, the sympathetic talker will sow his 
seed. The ancients have shown us one of 
the greatest examples in Socrates, the phi- 
losopher who never wrote down a word of 
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his system but who nevertheless created 
all the subsequent schools by the force of 
his personality, manifested in constant and 
stimulating conversations. We have two 
accounts of this eminent man from his 
intimate pupils, one from Xenophon, a man 
of the world, who turned the training he had 
received to practical life, the other Plato, a 
man of the academy, who clothed his own 
high thinking in the form of Socratic con- 
versations. We know from these trust- 
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worthy sources that Socrates would not 
even give a continuous lecture; he insisted 
upon question and answer; he desired that 
every one present should take part, should 
contribute, should show that he was attend- 
ing and thinking. If modern teachers were 
more alive to this method, if they modeled 
their lessons on the pattern of the old Greek 
master, we should have less cramming, less 
dull “making up” of books, less dead 
knowledge, but more living thought. 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO HORTICULTURE. 


BY DAVID 


HE obligations we owe to horticulture 
in its broadest sense are new every 
morning and fresh every evening, 

not to say anything about the midday meal, 
which is also made up largely of the fruits 
of the field, orchard, and garden. If it were 


possible for one to be transplanted back in 
time to the dawn of civilization, or, more ex- 
actly speaking, to the days when mankind 


fed upon the products of vegetation as they 
were found in the natural condition, it would 
be strikingly evident that much has been 
done to improve the crops that now feed the 
world. In short, the better races of the hu- 
man species would not fare well, even if they 
could exist, should the native forms sud- 
denly take the places of the various kinds of 
cultivated plants. 

The systematic growing of various groups 
of plants falls under several heads, none of 
them very distinct from each other, and 
therefore the term horticulture as used in 
the heading of this paper stands generally 
for plant culture, and this may include agri- 
culture (field culture), floriculture (flower cul- 
ture), sylvaculture (forest culture), of which 
there is far too little in this country, and a 
long list of cultures from viticulture (grapes) 
to agariculture (the growing of mushrooms). 

The number of species of plants that have 
been subjects in the molding hands of the 
horticulturist are among the thousands, but 
so far as food products are concerned only 
afew hundred. It is not the place here to 
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attempt an enumeration and the writer must 
be content, in the short space at his dis- 
posal, with giving some idea, of course gen- 
eral, of the changes that have been effected 
in plants through the processes of culture. 
It is doubtless true that some plants possess 
greater possibilites than others as food plants 
for man, just as certain species of animals 
seem to have been designed specially for 
service. It is, so-to-speak, as natural for 
the wheat to yield grain as the pig to lay on 
fat, and the beet to become large-rooted as 
the sheep to be covered with a textile 
material. Cows are for milk and horses 
for strength and speed, while certain plants 
are rich in starch, as the potato and the corn, 
and others have their seeds covered with 
long hairs that yield our cotton or produce 
seeds that are rich in meaty substances 
(beans) and cause their culture and improve- 
ment to be a profitable industry. 

As a rule the plant itself suggested to man 
in the early days of his development the 
particular product for which it might be 
grown, and if it were the purpose here to trace 
the history of cultivated plants it would be 
shown that the first step from the wild state 
was the locating, fencing in, or in some 
way declaring ownership of certain wild 
plants. Following this was the partial ex- 
clusion of the undesirable plants from the 
area chosen, and this protection and stimu- 
lus in themselves were causes for further de- 
velopment. No one kind of plant can be 
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good for everything, for one quality often 
excludes the possibility of another, as for 
example superiority for heavy draught pre- 
cludes high speed ina horse. If one grows 
a certain crop for the closely condensed 
tender leaves that compose the so-called 
“heads,” asin the cabbage, he must forego 
the idea at the same time of producing the 
choicest blossoms for buttonhole bouquets. 
In like manner the turnip produces its most 
valuable product below ground and is not 
grown either for its fruit or as a shade tree. 
These remarks seem absurd at once but the 
serious thought is that among cultivated 
plants there is a great division of labor, and 
those persons who have had the most to do 
with developing our choicest fruits and flow- 
ers were impressed with the fact that they 
must as a rule work for a single end in any 
one species of plant. 

It has been seen that the plant in the wild 
state gave the hint and upon that man has 
acted, and the results are seen wherever a 
field of grain yellows for the harvest in the 
summer sun, an orchard is fruited deep in 


autumn, or a bed of pansies turns its bright 
face-blooms toward the morning light. 

The world’s debt to horticulture is truly 
great and the writer realizes his own in- 
_ability to make the reader feel his obliga- 
tions in the matter, because of its vastness 


and constancy. A person does not weigh 
and measure his indebtedness for the air he 
breathes each moment or the sunshine that 
bathes him in floods of gold. It therefore 
remains to show something of the progress 
that has been made in the culture of plants 
and to point out however briefly some of the 
methods by which the improvements have 
been effected. 

Horticulture as its name indicates is gar- 
den culture as distinguished from agriculture, 
which is the culture of the field. Farm crops 
are agricultural and all others are conven- 
iently placed under horticulture, and those 
of the orchard are considered as among the 
leading ones. Itis therefore to our purpose 
to consider horticultural methods as they 
are met with in the orchard. The list of 
fruits that are grown for the table is a long 
one and the mere mention of them by 
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name would fill several lines of this printed 
page. 

As the apple heads the list alphabetically 
arranged it may be well to glance at it asa 
type for all the others. This fruit has been 
cultivated for more than four thousand years 
and grows wild throughout Europe south of 
the Caucasus Mountains. That improve- 
ments have been made in it goes without 
saying, and one only needs to contrast a fair 
specimen of a standard sort with the small, 
tough, and bitter natural fruit of our wild 
species to be struck with the advances made. 

The writer is appalled at the task be- 
fore him. in attempting to treat of apple 
culture in a paragraph. It is a vast subject 
in itself; to it millions have given a large 
part of their lives and upon it many persons 
have left the impress of their best thought 
through long years. Instead of the worth- 
less wild fruits there are thousands of culti- 
vated sorts, each with its distinct character- 
istics and its own individual history, long or 
short. Before me lies Downing’s “ Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America,’”’ with its thir- 
teen hundred pages, giving descriptions 
of apples from A to Z (Abbott to Zoar). 
Some are large, some are smali, some are 
early and some are late, some are sweet 
and some are sour—seemingly enough 
for all and of qualities sufficiently varied to 
suit every one. It almost makes one’s 
mouth water at the sight of these hundreds 
of kinds tastefully arranged upon plates at a 
horticultural show. So attractive are they 
that one may naturally forget all the pains 
that it has required to bring them to such 
perfection. If space permitted it might be 
shown how the seeds were sown in nursery 
rows and afterward the sorts desired were 
budded or grafted upon the stocks, and how 
still later the nursery trees were set in or- 
chards where they needed almost daily care. 

A pause might be made here to enlarge 
upon the fact that the growth to perfection 
of fruits is attended with an almost con- 
stant strife against their enemies. It would 
seem as if the artificial development of cer- 
tain parts of plants as found in our field, or- 
chard, and garden crops rendered those parts 
more than ordinarily susceptible to attacks 
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of various blights and insect foes. A vol- 
ume could be filled with the descriptions of 
the worms, beetles, flies, rusts, molds, mil- 
dews, blights, and the like, that infest the 
orchard and render apple-growing not only 
a high art but a warfare in which the spray- 
ing pump is one of the weapons by means of 
which when loaded with compounds of ar- 
senic and copper the insidious enemies are 
kept incheck. More than this it might be 
interesting to consider the complicated struc- 
ture of the flower and show how the bene- 
ficial insects are needed to carry the pollen 
from one bloom to another to make it possi- 
ble for fruit to follow the flower. Still fur- 
ther it would be interesting to show how by 
this process a cross can be secured between 
two sorts, and a new variety obtained that 
possibly may so combine the superior quali- 
ties of both parents as to be more valuable 
than either. In short there is a breeding of 
apples in the same sense as there is of horses 
or sheep and for the same end; namely, the 
improvement in them of the qualities for 
which they receive attention. 

While America may well be proud of her 
apples, as they bring the highest prices in 
the markets of the world, it is our grapes 
that may well make us still more exultant. 
The apple came into use from the Orient, 
an ancient fruit even in the early colonial 
days, but the grapes of our vineyards are 
largely of our own making. Our climate is 
unfavorable to the growth of the foreign 
grapes, and their culture, after repeated fail- 
ures out of doors, is now confined to the green- 
house save inthe sub-tropical sections of the 
country. For our vineyards it was neces- 
sary tostart with the native grapes, of which 
there are several species. If we indulge a 
trifle in history just here it may be stated 
that a grape discovered growing wild by a 
gardener to William Penn and afterward 
bearing his name (Alexander) began the 
systematic growing of American grapes with 
the opening of the eighteenth century. The 
older readers may remember when the Isa- 
bella was the leading variety of grape. The 
introduction of this sort of grape brings us 
to the beginning of our own century. The 
Isabella and the Catawba were the lead- 
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ing varities a half century ago. Just what 
blood flows in the veins of the Catawba is 
not well known; possibly in the attempts to 
grow the foreign grapes in this country may 
be reason enough to account for the strong 
suspicion of European parentage in part. 

To-day, while the Concord is styled “the 
grape of the million,” there are many other 
varieties that have a better flavor. Of late 
there has been a fondness for the so-called 
“white grapes” and the Niagara and a long 
list of this group have been introduced and 
grown so that it is no unusual thing in the 
city markets to see grapes of a dozen tints 
of amber, black, and green displayed side 
by side. The best of all is that they are 
grown so abundantly that this truly Ameri- 
can fruit is within the reach of every one. 

In the production of this fruit there are 
many points of culture that have been 
worked out after much careful experimenta- 
tion, particularly the methods of pruning 
and exposing of foliage and fruit upon the 
trellis. The viticulturist has learned much 
in recent years concerning ways and means 
of combatting the black rot, the mildew, 
and a whole host of other fungus diseases 
and can put his choicest products within 
the reach of all. Surely in grapes alone the 
world’s debt to the viticulturist is very 
great. 

If we should at harvest time visit the 
large peach orchards of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, or, further west, the 
peach belt of Michigan there would be no 
question about this Oriental (Chinese or 
Persian) fruit being a factor in the orchard 
industries of our country. From the stand- 
point of esthetics it represents the type of 
beauty in fruits and gastronomically con- 
sidered it never fails to give a maximum of 
satisfaction. When the crop fails, as all 
realize is too frequently the fact, there is 
a species of mourning that is sensible when 
the news is spread by the public press that 
the frosts have done their deadly work. It 
is a sad but certain testimony to the great- 
ness of the debt the world owes to this 
branch of horticulture. 

And so the whole range, of orchard fruits 
could be gone through, forgetting not those 
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sub-tropical forms grouped together under 
the generic term of Citrus fruits. For 
beauty nothing surpasses the fruit-laden 
trees of an orange grove save the fragrance 
and charm of the blooms that preceded. 
Should the frosts cut off the Florida and 
California crop of lemons we find consola- 
tion in the certainty of the groves in Sicily 
and the border states of the Mediterranean. 
While letting our thoughts in passing reach 
out to the tropics with its wealth of fruits 
and nuts, a few only of which reach the 
northern markets, as the date, fig, pome- 
granate, banana, pineapple, and cocoanut, 
we will return to a small, humble, prostrate 
plant that has endeared itself to every lover 
of deliciousness. Of it a noted divine 
once said—and he was quite a horticulturist, 
by the way—“‘The Lord might have made 
a better fruit, but he did not.” 

The horticulturist finds much of interest 
in the strawberry as related to his art. It 
is one of these garden fruits that come into 
bearing quickly and the one who is striving 
for new and improved sorts need not resort 


to grafting upon trees of fruit-bearing age, 
as in case of the orchard fruits generally. 
He can mix the blood of two species and 
within two seasons is able to gain a good 
idea of what the result is to be from the 
standpoint of productiveness, quality, and 


the like. Also it is a plant that propagates 
very rapidly by means of its runners, so 
that when once a choice kind is produced 
it is soon easy to have enough plants to set 
out an acre. In many other ways the 
strawberry differs from ordinary fruits. 
The botanist finds in it an instance where 
the fruit, strictly speaking, is not edible but 
are numerous minute single-seeded fruits 
scattered over the surface or sunken in 
small pits of a fleshy, not to say delicious, 
receptacle. In short we eat the dry fruits 
and crack them between our teeth for the 
sake of the pulpy environment, being thank- 
ful, nevertheless, for the possibilities which 
the horticulturist has found and developed 
in this luscious receptacle. In briefly dis- 
posing of this earliest and to many best 
of all our fruits it may be only fair to it and 
to the strawberry experts to remind the 
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young readers that they enjoy in the matter 
of perfection and plentifulness of this fruit 
what their grandparents not even dreamed 
of. In short the improvement in the fruit, 
although great in many ways, has been 
closely followed by a growing sentiment 
that any one with ordinary land can enjoy 
the pleasure of raising and eating his own 
strawberries. This feeling that fruit-grow- 
ing need not be confined to the few is one 
of the large debts that the world owes to 
horticulture. 

There is space for only a glance at the 
market garden and its long list of vege- 
tables. If we glance at beans alone what 
progress has been made! Instead of the 
tall poles and straggling pods the bush 
sorts stand in close rows showing scarcely 
other than golden wax fruits—at least in 
the gorgeous seedsmen’s catalogues. Some 
of our college graduates are employed by 
the seed firms to combine qualities and 
make improved sorts, so that truly it may 
be said that a few persons at least are 
beginning to “know beans.” 

But a word must be said about the 
tomatoes. Our grandmothers raised a few 
plants in the yard grounds and placed the 
small, rough, red fruits upon the mantel as 
ornaments, calling them love apples and 
pronouncing their seedy, watery contents 
poisonous. Now tomatoes are not only 
eaten but there is no end to the ways they 
come upon the table, and at all seasons of 
the year. The writer can well remember 
when the bulk of the fruit of the garden 
plants was cut off by the frost and only pick- 
ing saved them. Future generations may 
look back to us and remark that we did 
not know what tomatoes were or how to 
grow them. This may prove true, for we 
should not be so conceited as to hold to the 
view that we are nearing the end of 
progress in this line of horticulture. Only 
a few months ago the writer was informed 
by a tomato breeder that he had put a 
beautiful blush upon a yellow sort and 
believed that some day he could place 
tomatoes upon the market that would vie in 
beauty if not in flavor with the choicest 
rareripe peaches. I am not so sure, but 
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already the tomato has gained such a foot- 
hold in the culinary department of the 
world’s people that for general usefulness 
it stands ahead of the peach. Imagine the 
dismay if the tomato crop should fail! We 
are indebted to a long line of tomato 
breeders who with pollenizing kits of tools 
and pruning knives have blessed the world 
with large, smooth, solid fruits that come 
true to seed, and abundantly, every year. 
Thus far the debt we owe to horticulture 
has been glanced at entirely from the side 
of food production. This perhaps should 
come first, but there are many other views 
to be taken and this paper should not be 
closed without a word in connection with 
hygiene. It is not contended that the 
orchard and garden furnish bone and sinew, 
so-to-speak, of our food stuffs. Our bread 
and our beef come from the farm; but there 
is great need for those lighter articles of 
diet that come to the table as fruits or 
vegetables. They are the more palatable 
portions of our diet and being so argues 
their importance from the standpoint of 
hygiene. No lengthy plea is needed, for 


it is borne out by statistics that the fruit- 
eating people are the healthier. 

But there is another phase of this whole 
subject, namely the healthfulness of the 
exercise, mental as well as physical, that is 
needed in the growing of orchard and 
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gardencrops. The advances in horticulture 
have increased the range of products as to 
fruitfulness and profits of the same, not to 
forget the lively interest in the practical 
operations of the art. In short, advancing 
horticulture makes the people healthier not 
only by producing a longer list of fruits and 
vegetables for the table but by inducing 
many to exercise more in the open air. For 
the half sick and the semi-invalid often 
nothing could be better than an acre of 
fruit and.garden plants among which to live 
and grow strong. 

Then there is the flower garden deserving 
a whole paper by itself. This is the poetical 
side of horticulture. The progress here has 
been more than great, and new societies of 
growers of roses, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., are being formed each year. 
The reader may have visited some of their 
floral shows. Floriculture makes the world 
more beautiful and our debt in this direction 
cannot be easily estimated. 

Enough has been hinted at in this paper 
to lead the reader to the conviction that 
every person every day is placed under 
obligations to the great array of earnest 
men who have tamed the wild plants of the 
earth by training them for special service, 
some to yield fruits, others vegetables, and 
others flowers, and of the kinds that add to 
the blessings of a cultured humanity. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE BALLOT. 


BY LEE J. VANCE, 


S this is a presidential year it may 
not be amiss to call attention to the 
subject of voting. There are many 

interesting facts connected with the ballot 
which it is well sometimes to remember, 
and in its growth it has taken such varied 
forms as to make a suggestive study. 

In those good old days when all civilized 
peoples were ruled by kings there was not 
much need of a ballot. An independent, 
self-governing tribe like the ancient Ger- 
mans was satisfied with wivd-voce voting. 
The Jews, before they had kings, were 


more or less a self-governing people. How- 
ever, their theory of government consisted 
in putting everything in the hands of God, 
and strictly speaking it was a theocracy. 
So that if a public officer had to be elected 
he was named by the priest or prophet, 
who was God’s representative. 

Another method was to cast lots, and it 
was calculated that God would send the 
right lot to the right man. Sortilege, or 
the casting of lots, was practised among 
ancient heathen peoples as well as the Jews. 
The use of the lot received divine sanction, 
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as in the story of Achan related by Joshua. 
Later on the practice fell into the hands of 
the sorcerer, the name signifying lot-taker. 
But before taking a vote it was customary 
to offer up a prayer. In the mouth of the 
sorcerer the prayer became a mystic incan- 
tation, or magic formula. 

Now there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that our modern custom of “ counting- 
out” is simply a survival of sortilege, or 
divination by lot. Dr. H. Carrington Bol- 
ton, who has made a study of this subject, 
thinks he has proved that the counting-out 
rhymes and doggerels which are found all 
over the world are relics of the spoken 
charms used by sorcerers in ancient times 
in conjunction with their mystic incanta- 
tions. Curious indeed it seems that when 
our children, wishing to choose who is to be 
“it,” begin with, 

“ One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John,” etc., 
they are “repeating in innocent ignorance 
the practices and languages of a sorcerer of 
a dark age,” and yet such is probably the 
fact. 


There were several different ways of 


voting in ancient Greece. The use of a 
pebble was one means; the show of the 
hands was another, and often officers were 
appointed by lot. The Greek ballot was 
originally a pebble; a perforated one for a 
“no” and a whole one for a “yes” vote. 
Sometimes a stone was used, and it was 
simply dropped into a “yes” or “no” box, 
or receptacle of some kind. Such was the 
kind of ballot used in enacting laws and in 
courts where there were a number of judges. 

When the Greeks chose officers by lot 
the voters used white and black beans. It 
is said that those who were chronically 
hungry for office were called “ bean-eaters.”’ 
But the Greek idea of dividing the offices 
was a simple one. Every citizen of the 
state was supposed to be good enough for 
almost any office, and every one was con- 
sidered to have an equal show. It was 
perhaps a more impartial way of dividing 
the spoils than the modern method of giving 
them to the victors of a party fight. 

The Greeks used the secret ballot to vote 
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against certain men. It was never em. 
ployed to vote for candidates, as in modern 
times. When factional spirit ran high, and 
a leader was growing too strong, it was re- 
garded as the right thing to order a vote of 
exile. Whereupon each citizen wrote a 
name on an oyster shell and put this vote 
secretly into the box. If there was a 
sufficient majority against him the leader 
was obliged to leave the state for ten years. 
Sometimes this peculiar institution, called 
ostracism, did not work right. As classical 
scholars will remember, on a certain im- 
portant occasion lightning failed to strike 
either of the prominent leaders, but hit a 
comparatively inoffensive person. The facts 
in the case are not as clear as they might 
be, but we know that soon after this event 
ostracism fell inte disfavor and went out 
of use. 

Just when the ballot was introduced into 
Roman politics is not known. In the latter 
days of the Republic the voter cast his vote 
on a waxen tablet. The tablets were made 
of wood covered with wax, and were used 
by the Romans for various purposes, chiefly 
for writing letters and the like. There were 
several sizes, none of them large, and one 
kind, called pugil/ares, was small enough to 
be held in the partly-closed hand. A sharp 
iron instrument called a s¢//us was used to 
make the lines and marks. One end was 
pointed for scratching on the wax; the 
other end was flat and was used as an 
eraser. Two tablets were fastened together 
with wire, which served as a hinge. When 
the writer finished his letter he tied his 
wooden slate by a strong cord, made a 
knot, and after placing wax on the knot 
stamped it with his signet ring. 

In voting the names of all the candidates 
were written on this waxen ballot. The 
Roman voter made holes with his séi/us in 
the wax opposite those of his choice and 
dropped the tablet in the box. In the days 
of the Empire there was no use of a ballot. 
The Pretorian Guards, or the army, did 
most of the voting, and the only safe way to 
dispute the count was with another army. 
After the downfall of the Roman Empire 
voting again came into favor and fashion, 
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and some curious and cunningly-devised 
ballot systems were invented during the 
Middle Ages, especially in the small states 
and councils of that period. 

Undoubtedly the most elaborate system 
of voting was that in vogue in Venice. 
The method of choosing a doge was hedged 
in by an absurd number of details, and the 
election was really determined by the use 
of the lot. 

When a doge was to be chosen the great 
council consisting of four or five hundred 
members was called together. The first 
thing was to bar out from the proceedings 
all those below thirty years of age. The 
names of the rest were written on slips of 
paper, and then a small boy was called from 
the street and brought in to draw out thirty 
names. Of the thirty, nine only could go 
on with the election. They were allowed 
to choose forty others, as follows: four of 
them nominated five each, five of them four 
each, and then each of the forty had to be 
confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the nine. 

The forty thus selected in their turn cast 
The 


lots to decide upon twelve names. 
twelve in the same way chose twenty-five 


others, as follows: the presiding officer 
nominated three, and each of the others 
two. A three-fourths vote was necessary 
to elect. Of these twenty-five, nine were 
taken by lot. The nine in their turn chose 
forty-five others, of whom eleven were 
picked out by lot. The eleven in the same 
way nominated forty-one to choose the 
doge, and each of the forty-one must be 
confirmed by a majority vote of the great 
council. 

The forty-one now got down to business. 
They were locked up together in a big 
council chamber, and not allowed to have 
any communication with the outside world 
till at least twenty-five of them agreed on a 
doge. There was nothing too good for the 
forty-one while they were locked up. Each 
of them could have whatever he asked for, 
regardless of expense, but all had to be 
treated alike. Thus it is related that once 
an elector delayed matters by wanting a 
copy of Aisop’s Fables. His whim was 
gratified, but not till all the libraries of 
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Venice were searched to find the necessary 
forty-one copies. At another time one of 
the electors ordered a rosary, and of 
course forty-one rosaries were distributed 
around, and no elector could complain that 
he had been slighted. 

Not so complicated as the Venetian sys- 
tem, but elaborate in its carefulness, is the 
form of electing a pope. This form has 
been pursued for more than a thousand 
years, the chief object being to secure 
secrecy and independence in the voting. 

When a pope is to be elected the mem- 
bers of the college of cardinals are called 
together. Their right to choose a pope 
dates back to the time when the parish 
priests of Rome elected the bishop of the 
diocese, who was then merely the bishop 
of Rome. This is the principle still applied 
to the election of the pope, for the members 
of the college of cardinals hold their places 
as titular pastors of parishes within the 
Eternal City. 

The time fixed to elapse before the 
cardinals assemble and the conclave is 
closed has been nine days. But this inter- 
val was arranged at a time when all the 
cardinals were within nine days’ journey of 
Rome. How are the American, Canadian, 
or Australian wearers of the red hat going 
to reach Rome within the prescribed time? 
Clearly they are barred out by the present 
arrangement. The cast-iron rule has been 
so far relaxed as to allow cardinals who are 
sick and unable to take the journey to vote 
by proxy. 

The conclave is held usually either in the 
Pauline Chapel of the Quirinal, or in the 
Sistine when in the Vatican. Each car- 
dinal has a separate room, and is allowed 
to be accompanied by two attendants; so 
that the personnel of the conclave will num- 
ber about two hundred and thirty persons. 
All the cardinals are literally walled in their 
rooms and forbidden to have any communi- 
cation with the outer world till they have 
chosen a pope. That is to say, the doors 
and windows are walled up, and food is 
passed in to the cardinals by two cylindrical 
dumb-waiters or wheel boxes. 

Before taking a vote the conclave chooses 
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three scrutators, one from each order, and 
three infermieri, who collect the votes of 
the sick members. There can be an elec- 
tion by inspiration—that is, when “all the 
cardinals, as if by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, proclaim one candidate as pontiff 
unanimously and vivé voce.” As a single 
dissenting voice is fatal to the success of 
this plan, it would be difficult to name a 
pope who has been elected by acclamation. 

The usual method is to take a ballot 
every morning, followed by another in the 
afternoon or evening. Each cardinal re- 
ceives a paper ballot, about four inches 
long and three inches wide. Each one 
writes his name in the upper part, the name 
of the candidate he favors in the middle 
part, and some motto from Scripture in the 
lower part. He folds it over so as to con- 
ceal his signature, and seals it with a seal 
not known to the scrutators. 

There is a large table in the center of 
the room, upon which are two gilded vases 
—one chalice-shaped for the ballots cast, 
the other pyx-shaped for the ballots when 
counted. The votes of the cardinals absent 


through illness are kept in an ebony box, 
under lock and key. Going to the center 
table each cardinal deposits his ballot in 
the chalice-shaped vase, repeating at the 


same time this formula: “ Zestor Christum 
dominum qui me judicaturus est, me eligere 
guem secundum Deum judico elegi debere et 
guod idem in accessu praestabo.””* 

Voting over, the first scrutator takes the 
ballots from the vase one at a time, opens 
it only so far as to read the motto, passes 
it to the second, who enters the vote 
opposite the candidates names, and passes 
it to the third, who reads it aloud. If there 
is not a two-thirds majority the ballots are 
burned, and the smoke tells the waiting 
crowd outside that there is no election. 
Some one has suggested that the discolored 
condition of Michael Angelo’s famous paint- 
ing of the “Last Judgment” on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel is due to the frequent 
burning of the ballots in the many elections 
held in that historic part of the Vatican. 


*‘*The Election of a Pope,’ by William Roscoe Thayer, 
in The Century for May. 
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When any candidate receives the necessary 
two thirds the sealed signatures are opened. 
If everything is all right, the result is 
announced to the waiting public. 

Looking at the ballot as used by com- 
mon mortals, and coming down to this 
century, a few interesting things may be 
noted. It does not appear that the modern 
Greeks have improved much on the voting 
system of their fathers. A little lead ball 
is the regular ballot in Greece at the 
present day. There is a box for each can- 
didate, divided into two compartments. 
The voter goes from box to box, puts his 
hand into a funnel, and unseen drops his 
ball into the “yes” or “no” side. There 
does not seem to be any check against the 
voter’s casting his ballot for more than one 
party. 

The Hungarian ballot of thirty years ago 
is a most interesting specimen of the kind. 
It was simply a stick from four to six feet 
long. There was a room containing a 
number of ballot boxes, each bearing the 
name and color of a candidate. The voter 
went alone into this room and placed his 
stick in the box for or against the candi- 
dates. This method of voting by sticks has 
now been replaced by the use of printed 
slips of paper. 

In Great Britain voting for members of 
the House of Commons was for a long 
number of years wivé voce. The voter 
walked up to the polling place and cast his 
vote by calling out the name of his candi- 
date or candidates. The vote thus an- 
nounced was then and there registered in 
the polling-book. The whole system of 
voting in England has been changed within 
a comparatively recent period. In order to 
secure secrecy and independence of voting, 
the ballot and other reforms were intro- 
duced in the year 1872. 

Our own system of voting was at first the 
same as the English. In colonial days and 
even after the adoption of the Constitution 
viva-voce voting obtained in a few of the 
states. It may not be generally known 
that, while our fathers did a great deal of 
talking and writing about voting, as a 
matter of fact very few of them availed 
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themselves of the privilege. Prof. Frank- 
lin Jameson has shown that in voting upon 
constitutions in 1778, 1779, and 1780 the 
total vote in Massachusetts amounted to 
about five per cent of the population, 
although sixteen per cent possessed the 
franchise; in voting for governor in 1780 
about three per cent of the population par- 
ticipated, and in the next six years about 
two per cent. In the last decades of the 
colonial period about six per cent of the 
white people of Virginia voted at the elec- 
tions for the House of Burgesses. ‘ We 
may not feel justified,” says Professor 
Jameson, ‘in adopting the boast of Sthene- 
lus that we are far better than our fathers, 
but we certainly vote much more than they 
did.” 

This peculiarly American habit of want- 
ing to “vote early and often” has been the 
means of developing the most complete 
ballot system ever known. In order to 


“get out the vote” political wire-pullers 
devised ingenious schemes to “ beat the 
ballot,” and unfortunately they succeeded. 


There were “tissue ballots” and frauds of 
various kinds. They led to the introduction 
by law of the Australian ballot system, 
which is too well known to require much 
description, This system has been adopted 
in the United States, in England, and in 
many of the continental countries. 

One of the leading features of the 
Australian system is the “official ballot.” 
The tickets to be voted are prepared, 
printed, and distributed by the central 
or local government. In some of the states 
it is made a crime for any one to have an 
official ballot outside of the polling place. 
The common method is to arrange the 
candidates in a column, beginning with the 
most important office. There is a small 
blank space opposite each candidate’s name 
for the voter to indicate his choice by a 
pencil or other mark. At the head of the 
column is printed the name of a political 
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party, or perhaps a device, such as an 
eagle or a rooster. When the names of all 
the candidates for all the offices are put on 
one ticket it is called a “blanket ballot ’”’— 
a very appropriate term to describe the big 
sheet of paper, often twelve inches wide 
and twenty inches long. Even this did not 
suit some politicians, and so we had 
“‘paster ballots,” which could be stuck over 
the official ballot. 

In order to make voting more correct 
ballot machines have been invented. There 
are several of these in use in the states, 
where they are legalized by acts of the 
legislature. The Myers machine, which 
may be taken as an example, is an iron- 
covered frame about seven feet high, 
divided into two compartments—one for 
the voters and the other for the counters. 
The voter goes alone into his compartment 
and pushes,a knob opposite the name of 
the candidate he wishes to vote for. This 
counts one vote for the candidate on the 
dial in the other compartment, and at the 
same time locks all the other knobs of all 
the other candidates for the same office. 
And so for the candidates for the other 
offices. When the voter retires the knobs 
are ready for the next person. Voting 
over, the inspectors unlock the counter 
compartment and find the totals recorded 
on the different dials, and the result of the 
election can be tabulated within a very few 
minutes. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether machine voting was voting by 
ballot. The New York constitution now 
provides for lawful use of any voting- 
machine system that secures secrecy of 
ballot. In former days the campaign 
orators and poets were fond of likening the 
paper ballot to 

« A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the ground.” 
But it looks as if the ballot of the future 
would be by a machine voting system. 
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NATURAL COLORS. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE CHAUTAUQUAN . 


OR our century, with its rapid strides 
in art and science, has been reserved 
the honor of solving the problem of 

how to photograph colors in nature by the 
means of light. As early as the year 
1810 Mr. Seebeck, professor in the Jena 
University, made the wonderful discovery 
that muriate of silver introduced among the 
gay colors of the spectrum usually assumed 
the colors with which it was in contact; that 
is, in the blue and red parts of the spectrum. 
This peculiar phenomenon thus gave a clue 
to the way in which a color reproduction of 
an object might be made by means of the 
light reflected from that object. One 
needed only to use in place of the ordinary 
sensitive plate of the photographic camera 
a substance sensitive to light which was 
capable of assuming sufficiently well the 
colors with which it was brought in contact 
and there one would have on the plate the 
reproduction of an object in its natural 
colors. 

Even after muriate of silver was known to 
possess this peculiar characteristic neither 
Seebeck nor John Herschel, who decades 
later (1840) followed up Seebeck’s experi- 
ments, succeeded in photographing more 
than a few colors of the spectrum. Edmond 
Becquerel’s labors, continued with untiring 
industry from 1849 to 1855, were the first 
to yield better results, and Becquerel 
actually reproduced exactly the wonderful 
colors of the spectrum, on his silver plate, 
which had been covered electrically with 
muriate of silver in fine particles. But 
these color pictures were of a very perish- 
able nature. As soon as the color plate 
was exposed to daylight, the glory of the 
colors changed to a tame grayish black, and 
all attempts were unavailing to arrest 
further action of the light by the so-called 
fixatives used in black photography, without 
spoiling the colors. 
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The next to undertake the problem was 
Niepce de Saint-Victor, nephew of Nicephore 
Niepce, one of the coinventors of photog- 
raphy, but he met with no better results. 
At last, in 1865, Poitevin succeeded in 
retaining on paper a few pictures of objects 
in their natural colors; still the colors were 
unpronounced and all of the pictures were 
pervaded with a disagreeable golden brown 
tint. 

Poitevin’s work was taken up by Zenker 
in Germany and improved upon. It was 
Zenker who first produced a theory to 
account for this wonderful color phenom- 
enon. He described it as a condition pro- 
duced by the interference of rays of light 
in the layer of muriate of silver—on the 
same principle as the beautiful colors are 
formed in a soap bubble or in a polished 
mussel-shell. The correctness of _ this 
theory was later abundantly proved by 
Weiner’s experiments in Strasburg and by 
Lippmann’s researches. 

After several investigators, among them 
Veres in Klausenburg and Krone and 
Kopp in Munich, had continued experimen- 
tation in this line with little more result, 
suddenly at the beginning of 1891 came the 
astonishing news that fortune had again 
favored a French scholar, Professor Lipp- 
mann in Paris, who not only had reproduced 
the colors of the spectrum in their natural 
glory but also, what none of his predeces- 
sors had succeeded in accomplishing, had 
made them permanent. Lippmann arrived 
at the magnificent result of proving con- 
clusively Zenker’s theory that the inter- 
ference of the rays of light is a necessary 
condition of colors. This he did by having 
his sensitive plate as nearly transparent as 
possible and placing it in his photographic 
camera directly opposite a reflecting quick- 
silver plate. 

The photographs of the spectrum ob- 
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tained in this way were indeed brilliantly 
beautiful, but when they tried to perpetuate 
the mixed colors, that is the colors formed 
by a blending of the several spectrum 
colors, the task seemed hopeless—even in 
the best photographs of this kind, those 
obtained by Doctor Neuhauss in Berlin. 
Meanwhile much better results, at least 
in regard to mixed colors, were obtained 
by a wholly different process. This pro- 
cess, in contrast to the above direct method 
of obtaining the colors through light itself, 
must be called indirect, because it requires 
the application of artificial coloring sub- 
stances. From the start the process is both 
subjective and objective. The former, 
which only projects on the eye a subjective 
picture like a mirage, I will here touch on 
but briefly. It depends on the three prime 
color images which the Helmholtz theory, 
to be mentioned later, requires to impress 
on the retina of the eye, not objectively, but 
only subjectively ; that was done as follows: 
by the use of red, green, and blue glass, 
called light filters, placed before the camera 


three ordinary black photographic pictures 
of the same object were made on glass, and 
by placing these back of their proper light 
filters they were made to show in their 


natural colors. Then these three pictures 
placed side by side were so projected on 
the eye by a peculiar apparatus that the 
impressions they made on the retina of the 
eye overlapped each other. Ives had tried 
to obtain this effect by three magic lanterns 
and in his photochromoscope by means of 
proper mirages. 

In later times Joly simplified the same 
experiments in an ingenious manner. He 
separated the light filters like those 
described above into fine parallel strips and 
shoved them together so that a red, a green, 
and a blue strip were close beside one an- 
other. So by means of this one striped 
plate, comprising in itself the three other 
light filters, he preserved the three prime 
color pictures thrown on a single plate to- 
gether; and by placing his color-striped 
plate behind the black glass positive he 
obtained really beautiful pictures in natural 
colors. 
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If we turn now to the objective method 
of photographing objects in their natural 
colors by means of artificial coloring ma- 
terials I shall have to anticipate the knowl- 
edge as well as the theory of it as I worked 
them out in 1890. We shall have to go 
back to the question, What principally 
causes the colors? Of course we know 
that the white daylight strikes the object 
which we see, that one part of it is absorbed 
and the other reflected so that it reaches 
the eye and yields a colored picture of the 
object. Thus, for example, we see carmine 
red, because of the colors red, green, and 
blue of which the white light is composed 
the green and blue are absorbed and only 
the red reflected. Grass looks green be- 
cause it absorbs red and blue from the day- 
light and reflects only the green. The /afis 
Zazuli \ooks blue because it absorbs red and 
green and reflects blue. Thus we see all 
objects only in those rays of white light 
which are reflected by them. 

On these premises we can obtain the 
color picture of an object not only directly, 
by preparing a sensitive plate, as above 
described, which will assume the colors of 
the rays of light falling on it, but also 
indirectly, by applying on a white sur- 
face artificial coloring matters correspond- 
ing in all points to the object, in such 
quantity and of such quality that the 
absorption from the white surface which 
takes place shall be equal to the absorption 
by the object in question from the white 
daylight. 

If, for example, we wish to copy a red 
ray of light, according to the first, the direct 
method, we must have a substance sensitive 
to light, which assumes the color red when- 
ever it comes in contact with a red ray of 
light. According to the second, the indirect 
method, we may arrive close to the same 
result by having absorbed from a white 
ground surface through artificial coloring 
materials approximately the same quantity 
of green and blue as the red ray itself 
absorbs from the daylight. When the un- 
absorbed quantities of light reflected to the 
eye are equal the ray of light and its picture: 
will look the same color. 
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But how shall we determine the kinds 
and quantities of light which we must take 
away at its various points from the white 
of our hypothetical picture surface in order 
to reproduce the object in its natural colors? 

According to the Young-Helmholtz theory, 
in spite of the enormous quantity of color- 
shading which we observe daily in nature 
the retina of our eyes perceives only three 
prime colors: a red, a green, and a blue 
violet. All other color sensations are made up 
in the consciousness from these three prime 
colors. For example, yellow is a combina- 
tion of the sensations of prime red and 
green; light blue, of green and blue; rose, 
of blue and red; white, a harmony of equal 
quantities of red, green, and blue color sen- 
sations. Intermediate colors result from a 


combination of sensations of the prime 
colors in varying intensity. Thus in orange 
the red is strong, the green weak; in bright 
green the red is weak, the green strong; in 
dark green the green is strong, the blue 
weak; in lilac the red is weak, the blue 
strong ; in purple the red is strong, the blue 


weak. When all three color sensations are 
united in varying intensities, there results 
such a large number of combinations of dif- 
ferent tints that we can easily account in 
this manner for all the innumerable color- 
shadings. 

According to the Helmholtz theory the 
eye dissects every picture which is formed 
on the retina into three single colors: a red, 
a green, and a blue; these three are reunited 
in the consciousness into one composite 
color picture. 

Thus we have come to a conclusion as to 
what kinds of light we must have absorbed 
in our above-mentioned hypothetical pic- 
ture plates in order to bring out before our 
eye the same impression as the object made 
on it. We only need to take from all points 
of our white picture plate the same quantity 
respectively of red, of green, and of blue as 
the object absorbs from the daylight in or- 
der that the same amount of red, green, and 
blue may be reflected to the eye from the 
picture as is reflected by the object itself. 

How shall we take away the red, green, 
and blue? That is easy to answer. We 
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know that our coloring material possesses 
in a superior degree the quality of absorbing 
certain kinds of light from the white light 
and of reflecting the others as a single color, 
if opaque, or if transparent of letting them 
pass through as a single color. Naturally 
we can use only the transparent coloring 
materials because we wish to place one 
above another and that of course with the 
end in view that one coloring material always 
shall absorb only one color and allow both 
the others to pass through it. 

Thus in order to take away the red we 
choose a transparent, red-absorbing coloring 
material, which is blue; to take away the 
green, a transparent, green-absorbing color- 
ing material, which is rose; and finally in 
order to take away the blue, a transparent, 
blue-absorbing coloring material, which is 
golden yellow. 

Once clear on the color and texture of 
the coloring materials we need only to de- 
termine the quantity and location where we 
must apply them to our white picture plate. 
Here let us simply explain how to obtain the 
photographic negative of our picture to be 
copied : 

First of all we take three colored glasses, 
called light filters, which conform to the 
Helmholtz prime colors, one allowing only 
red to pass through it, a second only green, 
and a third only blue. These we place 
successively before the object glass of 
our camera which projects the picture of 
the object to be copied, and we have in the 
camera successively three prime color pic- 
tures such as our retina reports them. 
Now we take these three pictures by the or- 
dinary photographic method and so obtain 
three prime negatives of the object. In the 
first negative we find developed only the 
red, in the second only the green, in the 
third only the blue light rays of our object. 
As you know now the photographic plates 
become black (in the treatment with certain 
chemicals) where light has affected them; 
therefore the black places in the negatives 
show exactly where the red, green, and blue 
light beams of our object were reflected, 
while the white places show just as accu- 
rately that here no light was reflected, that 
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is, that here the object had absorbed all 
corresponding light from the white daylight. 
Therefore here we must apply our absorb- 
ing coloring materials, that is we simply copy 
our red negative in the red-extracting (light 
blue) color on our white plate, copy over 
that the green negative in the green-extract- 
ing (rose) color, and finally over that 
copy the blue negative in the blue-ex- 
tracting (yellow) color. 

If these three copies on the white sur- 
face succeed in covering it, we have at 
all points of our picture surface the same 
quantity and quality of light absorbed 
from the white of the plate as the object 
itself absorbs from the white daylight, 

that is, we have preserved in the 
picture the same color impressions as 
are given by the object. 

The practical result of this theory 
then simply is: in order to photograph 
an object in its natural colors one must 
prepare three imprints of the picture— 
one behind a rose, the second behind a 
green, and the third behind a blue light 
filter; then one must copy the negative 
in transparent colors complementary to 
their light filters, and in such manner 
that the copies cover a white picture 
plate. 

The following example will illustrate 
the theory. Let us take the picture of 
a color table which has a field each of 
white, of red, of green, of blue, and of 
black. In the first place we get three 
negatives. I. (Fig. A) shows black 
only where the red beams of the white 
field (1) and of the red field (2) have 
passed through the red light filter. 
This filter does not allow green, blue, 
and black to pass through it, so the plate 
remains unchanged here. Negative II., 
taken behind the green filter, for the 
same reason shows the effect of light only 
in the white (1) and green (3); therefore 
the plate is blackened in these places. 
Finally, negative III., taken behind a blue 
filter which allows only the light rays of 
white and blue to pass through it, shows 
black only in 1 and 4. 

Now we copy I. in light blue (Fig. B), II. 
G-Sept. 
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in rose, III. in yellow, and place these posi- 
tives over one another in Fig. C; first put 
II. on I., now 4 and 5, of green+blue and 
red+blue (red and green on the contrary do 
not pass through, but remain), placed to- 
gether=blue. Finally when we place III. on 
II. and I., 2 of rose and yellow=red--blue 


FigureA Negative. 
6 oe Blue 
m 


Red 
I mM 


Figure B. Positive. 
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Figure C. 
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Black 


COLOR TABLE. 


and red+green=red, 3 of light blue and yel- 
low=green+-blue and red+green=green, 4 
of light blueand rose=green-+-blue and red+ 
blue=blue, 5 of light blue and rose and yel- 
low=green-+-blue and red+blue and red+ 
green=black together. 

The practical result of this theory was 
guessed and proved a long time ago. But 
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as yet no one observed the strong point set 
forth by the theory, which determined the 
right light filters and the right copy colors, 
otherwise much better result, especially in 
France, would have been obtained. 

France was also the birthplace of this sec- 
ond, the indirect method of making natural 
colors fast by means of light. The first sug- 
gestions were made by Baron von Ransonnet 
in Austria and Collen in England, while the 
actual study and elaboration of the problem 
was accomplished simultaneously in 1869 by 
Charles Eros and Ducos du Hauron. The 
latter arrived at the conclusion that by the 
threefold taking of one object respectively 
behind an orange, yellow, and blue colored 
glass and printing the negative with blue, red, 
and yellow colors, allthe colortones could be 
reproduced. Now according to the above 
theory these colors are wrong, and conse- 
quently error continued in the results which 
Ducos was enabled to work out in 1873, af- 
ter Vogel had discovered how to apply to 
green and red sensitive photographic plates 
the same method of sensitizing which form- 


erly had been known only for blue sensitive 


photographic plates. Ducos made another 
grave mistake in that he reéstablished the 
positive pictures taken by the so-called pig- 
ment treatment in the opaque coloring mat- 
ters, carmine, Prussian blue, and arsenic yel- 
low, while the theory calls for absolute trans- 
parency in these colors. 

On these accounts his experiments could 
not lead to satisfactory results. Afterward, 
when Albert in Munich worked on the same 
problem, he placed the plates to be printed 
by light back of the three negatives, but he 
also did not obtain the proper color tints. 
In more recent times (1890) the Ulrich 
chromolithography came into publicity for 
its much better grade of pictures obtained 
on the same principle. His colors were 
more correct although he did not conform to 
the theory, for in addition to the three color 
plates he used a fourth “black” plate to 
bring out the shadows of the picture; ac- 
cording to the theory this is wholly un- 
necessary and incorrect. 
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Vogel improved upon this treatment and 
succeeded in omitting the fourth plate. The 
treatment passed into practice as printing in 
natural colors by means of light, and while 
the colors ought to be improved it is by far 
the simplest process. Yet it is impracticable 
for use by photographers or amateurs be. 
cause of the great outlay of trme and money 
incidental to the zinc printing plates. 

On the plan of the above theory a new 
copying treatment should be worked out 
which will correspond nearly to the above 
principles and may be put into practice 
easily without special expense and prepara- 
tion. I have worked at this problem since 
18go0, and finally after much labor have suc- 
ceeded in finding a treatment that, accord- 
ing to the results it yields so far, fully war- 
rants a universal introduction. The treat- 
ment in question conforms exactly to the 
above theory. 

Three impressions of the same object are 
taken behind one another, one behind a red, 
one behind a green, and the third behind a 
blue = glass filter, which must be exactly in 
correspondence to the Helmholtz theory. 
The changing of plates and light filters may 
easily be done by automatic arrangements. 
The time of exposure is, of course, longer 
than for the ordinary sitting, the time for 
taking a portrait with a rapid lens being 
from fifteen to twenty seconds. 

The three negatives then are copied by 
a special preparation upon three exquisitely 
thin, transparent films on glass. After an 
exposure to light these now almost colorless 
films are developed in certain color baths, so 
that the pictures on them appear in trans- 
parent colors complementary to the light 
filters used on them. These three are now 
placed one exactly above the other so as to 
cover the same surface, which is possible todo 
with the greatest exactness and without much 
trouble. The unusually fine film on which 
the composite color picture that will be a 
true representation of the object is to be 
taken may now be applied to glass or easily 
to other materials, such as paper or porce- 
lain. 
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OR over half a century the question of 
finding a shorter water route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific has agitated 

two continents, involved at least one coun- 
try in financial complications, wrecked the 
fortunes and reputations of thousands of 
people, and sacrificed the lives of many more 
in the swamps and lowlands of Panama and 
Nicaragua. The civil engineer and the 
scientist have taken up the subject of inter- 
oceanic communication where the old navi- 
gators left off, and through the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars they 
promise to realize for all future ages the 
dream of Columbus and his contemporaries. 
Japan, Tartary, and India will be brought 
nearer to Europe than ever before, but an- 
other nation, whose foundations were not laid 
in the days when the hardy navigators first 
spread their sails upon the unknown waters 


of the Atlantic, will reap the greatest reward 


of the accomplishment. Her genius hasnot 
been slow to forward the enterprise that will 
join the waters of the two oceans, and, if 
future events shape themselves according to 
present prospects, to her alone will be due 
the glory of cutting a continent in two in or- 
der to facilitate interoceanic traffic. 

Commercial interests of the world demand 
a shorter route between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, and no matter how disas- 
trous the failures of a De Lesseps or an 
Eads may have been in the past there will 
always be found plenty to take up the work 
and continue it to its fullest completion. 
Costly experiments instead of warning others 
away attract new geniuses to the enterprise. 
The squandered millions of the trusting poor 
do not forever shut off the source of money 
supply ; but the exchequers of two great na- 
tions appear ready to-day to pay the ex- 
penses of one or more of the great enter- 
prises. 

The three great routes that engage the at- 
tention of the whole commercial world have 


advanced to a stage of construction that will 
make the abandonment of either one a great 
financial and engineering disaster. The 
Panama route has so involved France and 
her citizens in serious complications that the 
records of the crimes and wasteful expendi- 
tures committed in its interests are fresh 
within the memory of every one. The 
Tehuantepec route has in recent years been 
so far overshadowed by the other two that 
many have forgotten even the name of the 
great genius inseparably associated with it 
and the many dollars that were expended to 
survey and build it. The third route is just 
now the most popular in this country and 
is often called the “‘ American route.” The 
interest that the national government has 
taken in connection with the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal seems to justify the belief that this route 
will eventually be completed by Americans, 
and that the government will hold a control- 
ling interest in its affairs. Already several 
millions of dollars have been spent on the 
Nicaragua route, as on the other two, and 
the abandonment of the work at this stage 
of its progress would mean the sacrifice of 
all this wealth. 

The three great interoceanic routes are 
rivals in more senses than one, and it is a 
great mistake to imagine that either one is 
abandoned, although active work may be sus- 
pended for the present on all three. Their 
affairs are in a state of transition or settle- 
ment. The French government has not lost 
faith in the Panama Canal in spite of the 
gigantic failure of De Lesseps, and Presi- 
dent Diaz is as fully convinced of the supe- 
rior advantages of the Tehuantepec route as 
many Americans are of the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal. The completion of the three routes may 
not be expected, but it is difficult to pre- 
dict which one will be the first into the 
field. The advocates of each route are not 
wanting even in this country, but the fact 
that the American government has been en- 
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listed in the cause of the Nicaragua Canal 
seems to warrant the belief that the so-called 
“ American route” will be the first to join 
the Atlantic tothe Pacific midway between 
North and South America. 

The Panama route is the greatest rival of 
the American, and at present it is the most 
unpopular because of the gigantic swindles 
connected with it; but these facts should not 
blind us to the actual condition of affairs on 
the isthmus, nor lull us into the peaceful be- 
lief that the canal will never recover from the 
blow administered to it a few years ago. The 
Panama route was selected by a great en- 
gineering genius as the shortest and most 
feasible one for connecting the two oceans, 
and the scandalous mismanagement of the 
company organized to perform the work does 
not in any way invalidate the original scien- 
tific claims of De Lesseps. Expert scientists 
and engineers have made elaborate reports 
to the French government since the exposure 
of the mismanagement of the old Panama 
Company, and under the direction of the 
French courts efforts are being made to de- 


termine the best steps to complete the canal. 
Meanwhile work on the canal has not 


beenabandoned. The expensive plant, con- 
sisting of locomotives, locks, shops, houses, 
machinery, and steam vessels and barges, has 
not been neglected and allowed to fall into 
ruinous decay, as some sensational newspa- 
pers in this country have represented, but the 
commissioners of the country now owning 
all rights to the canal have kept them in ex- 
cellent repair. Nearly two thousand men 
are regularly employed upon the canal to- 
day, and while the fate of the canal is still 
undetermined it looks as if the present com- 
mission charged with the responsibility of 
looking into the affairs of the great enter- 
prise is fully cognizant of the feasibility of 
the route. 

The story of the Panama Canal is so well 
known that its repetition is unnecessary, but 
for the sake of comparison with the other 
two routes a description of the route sur- 
veyed for the canal may be of interest. The 
old Panama Company criminally wasted 
about $100,000,000, and of the $266,000,000 
subscribed not more than $150,000,000 were 
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ever expended upon the work of construction, 
The balance of the funds is in the hands 
of the French courts, and from these mil- 
lions of dollars the present laborers and en- 
gineers working on the canal receive their 
salaries. A great part of the $150,000,000 
was spent in buying machinery, locomo- 
tives, pontoons, steam vessels, barges,houses, 
machine shops, dredges, and a thousand and 
one things necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of such a stupendous undertaking. 
The cost of transporting such machinery to 
the isthmus was enormous. Another great 
item of expense was the surveying of the en- 
tire route and drawing up maps and plans. 
All of this work was performed satisfactorily 
and no new surveys will be needed. 

In addition to securing the plant and sur- 
veys of the whole route, the old Panama 
Company actually excavated about twenty 
miles of thecanal. The distance to be com- 
pleted from ocean to ocean is less than 
twenty-five miles, although the whole dis- 
tance will probably have to be gone over 
again with more or less care. The twenty 
miles of completed canal extends twenty- 
eight feet below the sea level, and on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coast good harbors 
for large ships have been completed. The 
engineering problems are pretty accurately 
known, for borings have been made on nearly 
every foot of the route to ascertain the char- 
acter of the soil. Nevertheless, great en- 
gineering and constructional ability will be 
needed to complete the canal properly, for 
unexpected problems are likely to arise in 
spite of the best surveys and tests. Such 
an obstacle appeared in the creeping of the 
clays for about a mile along the Culebra 
summit. But such geological difficulties do 
not extend so far along the route as many 
newspapers have represented. When these 
creeping clays were first discovered it was 
pretty generally reported that they extended 
over half the length of the canal, and they 
were used as material for nearly doubling 
the cost of the enterprise, while a few doubted 
if the canal could ever be kept open for nav- 
igation as a consequence. 

The misstatements regarding the Panama 
Canal are almost as gross as the misman- 
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agement of the company’s funds, and it is 
only comparatively recently that trustworthy 
reports have been made to the public through 
reliable scientific sources. The commissions 
appointed by the French courts have made 
several reports, suggesting modifications of 
the original plan, and even describing the 
lock-level system that is now proposed. The 
third commission will probably make its re- 
port within the year, and upon their decision 
will the future of the canal largely depend. 
But the fact that work is going on continu- 
ally on the isthmus seems to justify the be- 
lief that the commissioners have faith in the 
enterprise. According to the recommenda- 
tions of the second commission appointed 
about $116,000,000 will be required to finish 
the canal upon the lock-level plan, and 
$200,000,000 will be necessary for a sea- 


level route. It would take at least five or 


six years to complete the canal after the full 
amount of capital was pledged. 

If De Lesseps was enthusiastic over the 
construction of the canal across the isthmus 
another great genius was equally sure that 
the most feasible plan to solve the inter- 


oceanic problem was to construct a great 
ship railway. De Lesseps’ motto was ex- 
pressed thus in his own words, “ A canal at 
sea level or nothing.” Mr. Eads after mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of the isthmus, the 
nature of the soil, the route to be chosen, 
and the constructional difficulties wrote to 
the Mew York Tribune, June 10, 1879, as 
follows: 

“My own studies have satisfied me of the entire 
feasibility of such transportation by railroad, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that for a sum not ex- 
ceeding one third of the estimated cost of the canal, 
namely, about $50,000,000, the largest ships which 
enter the port of New York can be transferred, when 
fully loaded, with absolute safety across the isthmus, 
on a railroad constructed for the purpose, within 
twenty-four hours from the moment they are taken 
in charge in one sea until they are delivered into the 
other, ready to depart on their journey.” 

3ut De Lesseps had his way, and the 
Panama Canal was projected along the lines 
suggested by the French genius. Instead of 
$50,000,000 the company spent $250,000,- 
ooo, and the canal is still far from being 
completed. Meanwhile Mr. Eads turned 
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his attention to another project, which, had 
he lived, might have solved the problem of 
interoceanic communication long before this. 

As far back as 1824 the Mexican govern- 
ment appreciated the commercial value of 
opening a route between the two oceans, and 
credit must be given to the republic south 
of us for being interested in the matter 
before the sympathies of either the French 
or American governments had been enlisted 
in the cause of canal construction. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec lying within 
the territory of the republic of Mexico was 
naturally favored by that government, and 
from the time of granting the first charter 
in 1824 by Santa Anna to the present day 
the project has been advocated and ad- 
vanced by each successive ruler. But 
Mexico always lacked the capital, and even 
the engineering ability, to construct a 
stupendous railroad that could transport 
the ships of the world from one ocean to 
another. Its early attempt in 1850 to 
negotiate with American capitalists for the 
necessary funds to build the railroad failed. 
In 1852, however, a most exhaustive survey 
of the whole route laid out by the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad Company was made under 
the direction of two Americans, Gen. J. G. 
Barnard, U. S. A., and J. J. Williams. The 
reports made by these two men covered the 
subject in a thorough and scientific manner, 
and the value of the route to the United 
States was clearly pointed out. 

It was this route that Mr. Eads became 
interested in after his suggestions regarding 
a ship railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama were neglected, and he found an 
enthusiastic supporter in the person of 
President Diaz of the Mexican government. 
Even to this day the progressive president 
of the republic has such faith in the railway 
that he has prosecuted work on the National 
Railroad with all the vigor that a depleted 
treasury and a stringent money market 
could afford, and has confessed publicly 
that it is his greatest desire to see it com- 
pleted, with proper terminal facilities, before 
his death. 

The premature death of Mr. Eads in 1887 
interfered with the construction of the ship 
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railroad. Under his directions the most 
careful surveys and plans were made, and 
an elaborate description of the international 
plant, indorsed by prominent engineers 
throughout the world, was presented to 
Congress with a bill to obtain a charter, 
which was made possible through Mexican 
concessions. But unfortunately for the 
future of the ship railway the promoters of 
the Nicaragua Canal had completed their 
initial surveys and plans about this time, 
and they presented a similar bill to Con- 
gress. The two companies antagonized 
each other so fiercely that there was little 
likelihood of either receiving recognition 
from Congress. Mr. Eads shortly after- 
ward died, and no other American of equal 
ability and enthusiasm was ready to take 
his place in advocacy of the Tehuantepec 
ship railroad as the great American route 
from ocean to ocean. Since then it has 
fallen largely upon the Mexican government 
to construct great harbor and terminal 
facilities according to the plans and specifi- 
cations drawn up by the American engineer. 
Since 1878 Mexico has spent over $16,000,- 


ooo in gold and $2,700,000 in silver on the 


National Railroad route. The present Na- 
tional Railroad of Tehuantepec, now com- 
pleted, will be of great benefit when the 
time comes to finish the ship railroad, as an 
auxiliary line to be used for freight and 
passengers and for distributing supplies, 
materials, and laborers along the route of 
the great ship railway. 

Mr. Eads and his fellow promoters ob- 
tained concessions in 1881 from the Mexi- 
can government, changed and made more 
satisfactory four years later, in which 2,700,- 
ooo acres of land were given to them pro- 
vided they constructed and operated a ship 
railway across the Tehuantepec isthmus. 
They were to operate the railroad for 99 
years and have the right of way across the 
country, and the right to collect tonnage 
and wharfage dues. The Mexican govern- 
ment further guaranteed that one third of 
the net revenue of the company for fifteen 
years would be $1,250,000, and a similar 
guarantee could be obtained from the United 
States for the other two thirds. It was to 
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take advantage of these favorable conces- 
sions that the promoters of the enterprise 
petitioned Congress to pass a bill for a 
charter making a guarantee similar to that 
of the Mexican government. 

As to the possibilities of such earnings on 
the ship railway an expert of the census of- 
fice, Mr. Thomas J. Vivian, was directed to 
prepare statistics for a report upon the 
probable traffic. This report was published, 
and the figures clearly justified such a guar- 
antee by the government. 

Mr. Eads’ proposition that a ship rail- 
way was much cheaper to construct and 
easier to operate seems to be corroborated 
by all obtainable facts. The cost for main- 
tenance and working the Suez Canal in 1883 
amounted to $2,784,869, and both the Pana- 
ma and Nicaragua Canals would require an 
immeasurably greater amount than this. 
The estimated cost of the ship railway across 
the Tehuantepec isthmus is placed at $60,- 
000,000, and it would be large enough to 
accommodate vessels weighing 10,000 tons 
and carrying 7,000,000 tons of freight. The 
operating expenses would not be more than 
50 cents per ton, and by many it is claimed 
that they would not exceed 30 cents per ton. 
The Panama Canal has demonstrated the 
enormous expenditures required for a canal 
and it remains to see what sum will be 
needed to construct the Nicaragua Canal. 

The terminal facilities for the ship rail- 
way designed by Mr. Eads for the Tehuan- 
tepec isthmus are on a gigantic scale, and, 
proportionately, the most expensive part of 
the undertaking. The docks on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans are to be pro- 
vided with enormous steel pontoons with 
lifting power sufficient to raise the largest 
ships, with their cargoes, and to place them 
upon the railroad carriage provided to re- 
ceivethem. The ship carriage is sunk with 
the pontoons in the harbor under the ship 
so that the latter can be floated over it. 
The pontoons are then pumped out, and as 
they rise the carriage lifts upward until the 
keel of the ship rests upon the keel blocks 
and supports provided to receive the vessel. 
Every support that comes in contact with 
the vessel is faced with rubber, and adjusted 
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to the size and shape of the ship by means 
of hinged joints. As the pontoons are 
pumped out they rise ona level with the 
railroad, with the ship properly supported 
on the carriage, and then the locomotives 
are coupled on to draw the load across the 
isthmus to the other ocean. The very op- 
posite process then slowly drops the vessel 
back into the water, where she proceeds on 
her journey. The railroad itself is to be 
built high enough so that rains and floods 
will never affect its perfect operation, while 
in the case of either the Panama or Nicara- 
gua Canal interruption may come frequently 
in the rainy season, and extensive damages 
be caused by the floods. 

Some time since a national commission 
was appointed by Congress to make a report 
to that body with reference to the feasibility 
of the plans proposed by the Nicaragua 
Company. This national committee has 
just made its report, and the estimates of 
the canal company of $69,893,660 required 
to complete the canal is, in the opinion of 
the experts of the government, totally inade- 


quate to pay the cost of the great under- 
taking. The committee’s estimate is a little 
less than $170,000,000, while many experts 
believe that the cost will ultimately be at 


least $250,000,000. The physical condi- 
tions of the Nicaragua route are less thor- 
oughly known than those of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and considerable expert testimony 
is still required to give any construction 
company an exact knowledge of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. 

Like all of the other great interoceanic 
routes, the history of the Nicaragua Canal 
is replete with failures, reorganizations, and 
heavy expenditures before any visible work 
was performed on the canal itself. Nicara- 
gua granted concessions for the canal in 
1889 to the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua. This company was incorpo- 
rated under an act of Congress in that year, 
with the provision that an annual report be 
submitted to the secretary of the interior. 
This corporation then contracted with the 
Nicaragua Construction Company to survey 
and construct the canal, locks, harbors, and 
docks, and after exhaustive surveys the 
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route was determined upon and actual work 
begun in October, 1889. The first thing 
was to build an enormous breakwater at 
Greytown to protect the mouth of the chan- 
nel. This breakwater extended a thousand 
feet out into the ocean, and was built of 
cement and concrete and filled in with 
brush and rock. The natural channel was 
widened and deepened by dredging, and the 
harbor otherwise improved and protected 
from the ocean by expensive measures. 

Now the present location at Greytown is 
practically condemned, and the breakwater 
will either be removed or a new one built. 
An immense clearing extending ten miles 
back of Greytown was made through the 
forest, and a similar clearing of nine miles 
completed on the other end from Lake 
Nicaragua. A harbor dock 260 feet long 
was built, with machine shops, houses, and 
all modern steam apparatus necessary for 
prosecuting the work. A railway line was 
surveyed to Ochoa, twelve miles of it buiit, 
and telegraphic communications established 
over the whole route. Dredging was com- 
menced west of Greytown harbor, and 
nearly two miles of the canal were exca- 
vated to a depth of seventeen feet, and from 
150 to 250 feet in width. 

According to the terms of the concession 
granted by the Nicaragua government 
$2,000,000 were to be expended during the 
first year of work, and on November g, 
1890, it was officially reported that the com- 
pany had lived up to its agreements, and 
concessionary rights for ten years were ob- 
tained and confirmed. Work after that pro- 
ceeded with more or less success, but the 
financial troubles of 1893 depleted the 
treasury of the company, and active labor 
on the canal was suspended for a time. 
Large payments, however, were required to 
keep the company’s plant in good condition, 
and in time these expenditures could not be 
met and a receiver had to be appointed by 
the United States courts in August of 1893. 

The company was reorganized later under 
the name of the Nicaragua Company, and 
efforts have been made to interest the United 
States government in the undertaking. In 
the reports submitted to Congress by the 
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Senate’s committee the total expenditures 
of the construction company aggregated 
$4,451,568. The committee estimated that 
the cost of the canal would aggregate $100,- 
000,000, including interest on the money, 
and Congress was recommended to pass a 
bill to the effect that the United States 
guarantee $70,000,000 of three per cent 
bonds to help complete the canal. 

This would place the control of the canal’s 
affairs in the hands of the government, which 
in the event of a war would be an important 
strategic point. Congress simply decided 
to appoint a commission of competent engi- 
neers to survey the route and report their 
findings to Congress through the president. 
This able commission was composed of 
M. T. Endicott, U. S. N., Col. W. O. Ludlow, 
U.S. A., and Mr, Alfred Noble. The chief 
feature of their report is the great increase 
in the estimates of cost, amounting to nearly 
$100,000,000 more than the canal company’s 
original estimate—largely due, however, to 
changes and improvements recommended. 

While the Nicaragua route has numerous 
advocates in this country, there are many 
others who look upon the enterprise as a 
very uncertain and unjustifiable expenditure 
of government money. It has been the ex- 
perience of all canal constructors in the past 
that the estimates are always far too small. 
This is true not only of the Panama Canal 
but of the Suez Canal, the original estimate 
of which was $40,000,000 and its cost $115,- 
000,000, and of the Manchester Canal, 
which will have cost when completed about 
$80,000,000o—double the estimates made. 

The Nicaragua Canal passes through a 
country subject to great rainfalls and vio- 
lent volcanic eruptions. The problem of 
controlling the floods at certain seasons of 
the year will involve considerable engineer- 
ing ability and probably a large annual 
In the event of war the 
to control the 


outlay of funds. 
United States would have 
canal against foreign invasion, and to do 
this successfully invulnerable forts would 
have to be stationed at each end. This 
would be an enormous expense to the gov- 
ernment in the event of war, and in times of 


peace many millions of dollars would have 
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to be spent in preparation for international] 
trouble. 

The advocates of the Tehuantepec ship 
railway claim that this route is more Ameri- 
can than the Nicaragua Canal, both in 
reference to all commercial features and as 
a strategic point in time of war. The rail- 
road could be controlled much easier than 
the canal, and it could be made easily ac- 
cessible from the interior to transport troops 
and munitions of war to any part of the 
line. If Cuba should become a part of the 
United States the whole Gulf of Mexico 
would practically be held by this country, 
On the other hand the Carribean Sea is 
strongly guarded upon every side by British 
fortresses, and in the event of a war the 
Nicaragua Canal would be in considerable 
danger of falling into the hands of the ene- 
my, or at least our war ships could be kept 
from reaching Greytown harbor by the pres- 
ence of a powerful fleet that would naturally 
swarm in this sea. Altogether there are 
twenty-five islands and countries belonging 
to Great Britain within the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Nicaragua and Panama, and 
these would guard all approaches to the 
canal so effectually that our commerce would 
be ruined in that vicinity. 

The value of a great interoceanic canal or 
ship railway connecting the Atlantic to the 
Pacific cannot be disputed, and it will not 
be many years before one of the three great 
routes will be completed; but it would be 
hard for any man to predict rightly at this 
time which will be the successful rival. The 
problems in either case are manifold, and 
the expenditures clearly beyond the limit of 
a private corporation. A _ nation’s credit 
must be back of the gigantic undertaking, 
and three great countries are considering 
the advisability of lending a helping hand. 
France may, after due consideration, pledge 
its resources to the work of completing the 
Panama Canal; the United States is in a 
promising condition to help the Nicaragua 
Canal Company in their emergency; while 
influence of President 
Diaz has long been anxious to bring about 
a realization of the dreams of Eads in build- 
ing the Tehuantepec ship railway. 


Mexico under the 
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ALASKA. 


BY JOHN G. BRADY. 


HE idea of the woman who bought 
the coffin plate because it was cheap 
and might be useful sometime seems 

to have been in Uncle Sam’s mind when he 
purchased Alaska. That the bargain was a 
good one few will now dispute, though in 
1867 all sorts of epithets were flung at Sew- 
ard and Sumner and those who urged and 
carried through the purchase. The news- 
papers, blissfully ignorant of the truth about 
the country, made sport and cartoons. 

The impression made at that time has not 
yet been effaced. It was deeply cut, for the 
efforts of twenty-nine years have not planed 
it out. It was difficult to get Congress to 
vote the purchase price and it has been 
difficult to get Congress to do anything for 
Alaska’s welfare since that time. Alaska 


has not been properly appreciated. Her 
population and resources are just beginning 


to be talked about. 

Alaska to-day has not the dignity of a ter- 
ritory, it is simply a judicial district, gov- 
erned by the laws of Oregon that were in 
vogue before 1884, when what is known as 





the Organic Act came on the stage, and then 
too only such laws as are applicable to 
Alaska, the applicability being left to the 
judge of the district to determine. 

This Organic Act is one of the most re- 
markable pieces of statesmanship of this 
century. The men who framed it and carried 
it through should be ashamed of their nar- 
rowness and want of foresight. 

Suppose that when Oklahoma was organ- 
ized the laws of Florida to date had been 
adopted and imposed by Congress for the 
government of that new territory and that 
no provision had been made for local legis- 
lation to meet the wants of the people as 
necessity demanded. Such a proposition 
would have been hooted by those western 
boomers. But this is the kind of statesman- 
ship under which Alaska has suffered since 
1884. 

Alaska is separated from Oregon by a 
thousand miles, the natives are different in 
every way from those of Oregon, the Rus- 
sian-speaking people who chose to remain in 
Alaska cannot be contrasted with any por- 
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tion of the population of Oregon. The 
whites who came and are coming are largely 


from the East. The more the act is inquired 


into the more absurd it becomes asa law 
to govern American citizens in this detached 


portion of the United States. 

When the act was going through Congress 
a senator who owned a large interest in the 
Treadwell mines saw to it that the general 
mining laws were extended; by this means 
the mining industry has been encouraged 
and developed in a wonderful manner. 
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titles before they die. Many who have been 
here for years are from the East, where they 
were born and grew up, enjoying all the 
blessings that our religious, educational, and 
political institutions offer to all; and while 
their hearts swell with patriotism to-day upon 
any threatening of danger to these institu- 
tions, they are pained and grieved by this 
long and persistent neglect of Alaska’s wel- 
fare. 

A district judge, district attorney, mar- 
shal, five commissioners, a collector of cus- 
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The general land laws were not extended. 
Upon the transfer of the country by Rus- 
sia twenty-one fee-simple certificates were 
granted, but since that date no one has been 
able to lay claim to and perfect his title to a 
single foot of ground in Alaska. Some who 
located claims eighteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
and twenty-eight years ago are still holding 
on, hoping that the government may extend 
the laws and that they may make good their 


toms, and a number of deputies, together 
with a governor, are the body of men to en- 
force and execute the laws. 

One law prohibits the manufacture, impor- 
tation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Nine tenths of the criminal cases tried 
in the courts are directly or indirectly 4 
violation of this law. The officers’ hands 
are tied by the action of one of the 
departments, for when they try a brewer 
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for manufacturing beer he comes before 
the jury and shows the license which the 
United States internal revenue collector 
has issued to him and the stamps which he 
has bought to put on the bung holes of his 
kegs. The saloon keeper when he is brought 
up shows his receipts for what he has paid 
as internal revenue. The jury invariably 
brings in a verdict, “not guilty.” -There 
are six breweries in operation in southeast- 
ern Alaska, thirty saloons in Juneau, be- 
sides liquor-selling places in Sitka, Fort 
Wrangell, and Douglas Island. The govern- 
ment is spending money to maintain a court 
to enforce the Oregon and United States 
laws over Alaska and so far as the criminal 
part of the docket is concerned its action 
is paralyzed by the doings of the internal 
revenue agents. What the people demand 
on the part of the government is consistency. 
What can more forcibly illustrate what 
Macaulay calls “‘ unwise neglect ” than this 
conflict of action in regard to the liquor 
laws? 

The natives from Cape Fox to Copper 
River, on the islands and upon the coast, 


are improperly called Indians. All with the 
exception of a few upon the lower part of 
Prince of Wales Island call themselves 
Thlinkit. They speak a rather harsh gut- 
tural language, have a decided Mongolian 
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cast of face and figure, live in permanent 
settlements just above high-tide mark, and 
build large communal houses, They are 
divided into tribes or clans, each one taking 
some bird or animal for an emblem, such as 


the raven, eagle, brown bear, or whale. The 
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TWO CANOES RETURNING TO SITKA DURING 


members of each totemic tribe regard each 
other as brothers and sisters. 

The Kok-wan-tan tribe is most powerful 
in many settlements and they have either 
the eagle or the bear for their badge. Mem- 
bers of the same tribe are not permitted 
to marry. An eagle must marry a raven. 
If a raven man marries an eagle woman all 
the children will belong to the mother’s 
tribe and will be eagles. The idea appears 


to be to keep property privileges and power 


If a man 
dies his sister’s son may step into the house, 
take the uncle’s place at the fire, own all the 
property and slaves, even take his uncle’s 
wife forhis own. Sometimes a lad of sixteen 
or eighteen years will be seen with a wife of 
sixty or seventy years. The old woman will 
often be proud of her young husband. It 
is a theory with the Thlinkit that a young 
man should have an old woman for a wife: 
he is unschooled in the ways of trade and 
barter and of conduct generally ; she will be 
his constant and persistent teacher, draw- 
ing always from her own fund of observation 
and experience. When an old man marries 
he usually selects as young and beautiful a 
wife as it is possible for him to obtain through 
family influence and diplomacy. 

The woman really enjoys an exalted po- 
sition among these people. There is nearly 


as much in the tribe as possible. 
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always mutual consent concerning the sale 
or purchase of any object. 

The Thlinkit do not now, and it is prob- 
able that they never did, worship idols. 
Their religion has been Shamanism. The 
sorcerer or shaman is in their tongue called 
an icht. When he was born he had a curly 
lock of hair, a supernatural sign that he was 
to be set apart to perform the offices of an 
icht. His hair was never cut; he was not to 
eat clams, crabs, nor any food gathered upon 
the beach; he was to live a chaste life, and 
when he grew to be a strong man he was to 
undergo an ordeal of an absolute fast for 
eight days and if he endured he would be 
possessed by a spirit called a yake. Here- 
after this spirit would be more to him than 
ever Ariel was to Prospero. 

Before or during the fast he made up a 
wonderful paraphernalia of masks, neck- 
laces, headdresses, rattles, buckskin aprons, 
and charms carved out of ivory, bone, and 
horn, each piece having a deep significance. 
At the end of his fast he gave a performance 
around the fire in one of the large com- 
munal houses. He would work himself up 
to a state of frenzy and violence whereby 
the onlookers would be inspired with a 
sense of awe and fear. He was looked 
upon as the home and temple of the spirits 
which had entered into him. All of his 
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knowledge and power was hereafter com- 
pletely under the control of the familiar, or 


yake. Up to the advent of the missionaries 
this power of the shaman seems never to 
have been called in question nor doubted 
by any native. 

The yake never performs a service gratui- 
tously. It is only the well-to-do who seek 
the aid of the zch¢. If, for instance, a chief 
is sick and he sends for the sorcerer a fee 
s tendered, but usually the yake tells him it 
is not enough, for he knows how much 
property the chief has. After the yake is 
satisfied with the increase of fee the zhi, 
making careful preparation, then begins his 
incantation to overcome and drive out the 

il spirits or influences which are over- 
powering and destroying the sick man. 
lhese performances are weird in the ex- 
reme. The cht may continue for hours, 
ntil he is exhausted. If it is some ab- 
ominal complaint he may clap the head of 

hideously carved monster upon the sore 
place, then begin to pull and get others to 
help him haul out the demon ; then the zcht 
vill give a loud puff upon birds’ down which 
he has ready and will command the sick one 
to arise for he is cured. 

The more we know of mental influence 
over bodily functions the less there is room 


to doubt that these men wrought astonish- 
ing cures in certain kinds of complaints; 
and doubtless faith in their power was fos- 
tered by the fact that the cases of healing 
would be talked about and remembered 
while the failures would be thought of in si- 
lence and after a while forgotten. 

The yake is almost but not quite all- 
It is right here that his ability 
In an aggravated 


powerful. 
to do mischief comes in. 
case, for instance consumption, he cannot 
counteract the sinister influences of witches. 
These beings are ever malignant and no tor- 
ture or punishment can be too severely dealt 
out tothem. They are believed to go to 
dead houses and to the carcasses of dogs 
to get particles which they secretly put into 
the food of sick persons, finally causing 
their death. 

The yake tells the zch¢ who the witches 
are. He makes it known to the family of 
the sick man. The witch is seized at once, 
securely bound with leather thongs, and put 
to torture. The awful cruelty that was con- 
stantly practised is too horrible to relate. 
The most merciful way was to tie the victim 
to a stake at low tide and let him drown. 

These people are now emerging from 
this black night and are beholding the light 
which is freeing them from this direful 
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There can be no doubt as to the 


bondage. 
good work which the missionaries have done 


and are doing for the natives of Alaska. 
The waters of Alaska are well stocked 
with fish. Herring, cod, halibut, and sal- 
mon The salmon pack of 
late years has been very large. 
of the canneries live in California and Ore- 
gon. ‘They put all their supplies, Chinese, 
and fishermen aboard a bark or ship and 
sail to their canneries, put up thousands of 


are abundant. 


The owners 


cases, load all on a vessel, and leave about 
the middle of September. Very little has 
been done to protect the streams from traps 
and obstructions so as to allow the salmon 
an opportunity to spawn. With reasonable 
freight rates Alaska cod and halibut could 
Boston at a good profit to 
These fish are plentiful all 


be sold in 
the fishermen. 
along the coast. 
The fur seal fisheries are almost exhausted. 
England’s conduct in regard to these ani- 
mals is strange, for she has derived more 
actual benefit from the yearly catch upon 
the Seal Islands than has the United States. 
London was the market where the skins 
were sold, dressed, dyed, and largely made 
up. This industry gave employment to 


many of her people. It is truly a case of 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg, 

The sea otter is not yet extinct. His 
enemies are ever on the hunt for him as his 
skin is very valuable. None are ever spared 
to perpetuate their kind. Females and 
pups are killed as well as the old males. 

The polar, cinnamon, and black bears 
hold their own well, as do most of the fur- 
bearing animals upon the land, such as the 
fox, marten, mink, lynx, and wolverine. 
The beaver is an exception, as they are 
rapidly decreasing. 

The timber on the coast and islands of 
southeast Alaska is spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar. It is abundant but will not have 
great commercial value for many 
Very much of the lumber now used in Alas- 


years, 
ka is shipped from Puget Sound. However 
it is convenient and valuable for all mining 
purposes. 

This is one of the accessories which make 


a low-grade ore profitable. The mines of 
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A MEETING OF ALASKA MINERS FOR THE TRIAL OF CAMP THIEVES. 


Alaska are drawing hundreds of prospectors. 
The placers on the Yukon and its tributaries 


and upon the head waters of Cook’s Inlet 


promise richer rewards than the fleece of 
which Jason dreamed. The Argonauts are 
coming from all parts. One steamer has 
made three trips from Sitka to Cook’s Inlet 
since the 24th of March and has taken 
about cne hundred fifty persons each trip. 
Many kinds of craft have left ports upon 


Puget Sound and have sailed direct for the 
inlet. The first party that reached there 
found six feet of snow upon the beach when 
they landed from the steamer Bertha. Not 
one of the party quailed and returned. For 
the most part they are a fine lot of fellows 
and have made up their minds to endure 
hardship. The Yukon appears to draw the 
largest number. It is probable that one 
million dollars was cleaned up in the Yukon 
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district during the season of 1895. The 
rich diggings on the inlet were not struck 
until late in the season, but a few men 
came out with their buckskin wallets well 
loaded with the yellow dust. 

The quartz mining is developing more 
and more. The Treadwell mill on Doug- 
las Island is one of the largest in the world. 
Two hundred and forty stamps dropping 
night and day for more than ten years with 
hardly a let-up is enough to make a fair test 
of a It has not failed to pay a 
monthly The Mexican mine, 


mine. 
dividend. 


only a short distance from the Treadwell, 


operates sixty stamps and sixty more are in 
process of erection. The stamps crushing 
ore number four hundred and fifty. 

The Apollo mine on Wuga Island, situ- 
ated almost one thousand miles west 
of Sitka, is being well developed. It is 
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owned and operated by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. They have spent over 
$300,000 in opening the mine and in erect- 
ing a forty-stamp mill and other structures. 
The probability is that they will add forty 
stamps more before winter sets in. 

The shipment of bullion from this mine 
is more than $20,000 per month, leaving 
the owners a good sum over all expenses. 


ALASKA. 


This is only the beginning of quartz mining 
in Alaska. The best mines doubtless await 
the diligent search of the prospector. 

in southeast Alaska the valleys, flats, and 
mountain sides are covered with a dense 
growth of timber and underbrush and a 
thick covering of moss on the ground, fallen 
trees, and rocks. The prospector 
easily pass over rich treasures hidden from 
searching eyes. Enough has been said to 
indicate that Alaska is rich. It would be 
well for the members of Congress to read 
Sumner’s Seward’s speeches 
Alaska and the annual reports of the offi- 
cers stationed here. 

Alaska has no delegate in Congress and 


may 


and upon 


has no political power. There are prob- 
ably more than two thousand souls in the 
Yukon district, yet no provision of any 


kind has been made for the orderly conduct 
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of these people. They are calling for mails 
and for schools, for there are women and 
children living right at the arctic circle. 
The only officer representing the United 
States is an inspector of customs. The 
miners are simply left to be a law unto 
themselves. The behavior and orderly 
conduct of these men for the number of 
years during which they have been mining 
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is remarkable. They can soon organize a 
court, hear a cause, and bring in a verdict. 
Nor is it safe to set aside a verdict or make 
any showing of contempt. 

Some of us in Alaska who have been 
willing to see Cuba and Canada and the 
Sandwich Islands brought under the Amer- 










A TRANSITION 


BY HARVEY 





HE civilization of this country has 
been in a transition state ever since 
the Civil War opened. That con- 
flict was the greatest epoch in our national 
life. From it we date the greatest political 
reforms that have agitated the public mind, 
particularly the abolishment of slavery 
and the consequent introduction of 4,000,- 
ooo people to freedom—that 4,000,000 is 
supposed to be 8,000,000 to-day, and this 
is a large item in free labor. Social changes 
began there which may be characterized as 
a quiet evolution from that time till the 
present. The daily newspaper was com- 
paratively weak and limited in its circula- 
tion until the demands for news both in the 
army and in the homes of the people called 
publishers to work gradually a most radical 
change in their facilities for gathering news, 
printing papers, and circulating them. 

The immense railroad system of the 
country is very largely a development of the 
past thirty-five years. We rarely, perhaps, 
think of an express train as an educational 
institution, but it carries teachers to the 
schools, preachers to the pulpits, lecturers 
to the platform, books from the publishers, 
and newspapers and magazines to the 
people. Indeed an express train running 
at forty miles an hour is a sort of people’s 
college on wheels distributing literature and 
living teachers and brightening the world 
with information. Associate with it the 
United States mail, the telegraph lines, the 
telephone, and the Atlantic cable, and in 
every town we have the facilities for a 
liberal education in these last days, whether 
that town is located immediately on the 
I-Sept. 
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ican flag are beginning to doubt the ability 
or genius of our government to manage or 
control detached portions of territory. 
When its conduct is contrasted with that of 
Great Britain toward even the least of her 
colonies the United States will appear like 
the servant who hid his talent in a napkin. 
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line of some railroad or removed from it 
twenty-five or thirty or fifty miles. Every- 
body may have knowledge because it is 
brought within easy reach, so that no man 
need grow up in ignorance but may be 
equipped with practical information for his 
vocation in life. 

Our social structure has been greatly 
changed. The laboring man who in his 
little shoe shop, tin shop, blacksmith shop, 
or tailor shop, in the small town of thirty- 
five years ago, when he worked alone and 
lived alone save as he was brought into 
personal. contact with his customers sees 
this condition of things entirely changed, so 
that now the mechanic rarely sees his 
customer, and is rarely, if ever, brought 
into personal contact with him. He learns 
a specialty in a trade and he is united with 
the labor organization and that is a part of 
the federation of labor and he acts with 
great bodies of men on the social side of 
his vocation or business. Labor has been 
dignified and made honorable and by being 
organized it has come to be a tremendous 
power in its relation to capital. 

It will convey some idea of the magni- 
tude of labor organizations if we cite some 
facts from the report on labor organizations 
in New York State presented to the legisla- 
ture of that state in 1895 by the commis- 
sioner of labor statistics. Benefits have 
been paid by labor organizations during the 
year 1894 as follows: 473 organizations 
numbering 122,580 members report that 
they have expended in benefits the sum of 
$511,717.59 and that of this amount $106,- 
801.69 was for the benefit of those who 
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were out of work; $60,107.98 for the sup- 
port of the sick; $93,437.92 was what 
is termed death benefits, and $89,150.04 
for the help of brother laborers who were 
on strikes. The sum of $10,676.74 was 
donated to other labor organizations and 
$151,543.22 was expended in benefits that 
were not classified. 

It seems that at present eight hours is a 
day’s work for thirty-two branches of trade 
with a total number of 50,829 people. 
Among these are stone masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, derrickmen, framers, 
lathers, plumbers, roofers, tile-layers, stair- 
builders, cigar-makers, glass-workers, ma- 
chinists, brownstone-cutters, bluestone-cut- 
ters and flaggers, granite-cutters, marble- 
workers, printers, letter-carriers, carriage- 
makers, modelers, and wood-carvers. The 
report states that a small percentage do 
not work a full eight hours, while others 
work from nine or ten to fifteen or twenty- 
two hours as a day’s labor. Among the 
latter are bakers, confectioners, coach- 
drivers, barbers, butchers, clerks and sales- 
men, trainmen, marine engineers, locomo- 
tive engineers, firemen and brakemen, con- 
ductors, tailors, waiters, brewery employees, 
and street surface railway conductors and 
motormen, and they all make a plea for 
shorter hours of labor to be regulated by law. 

Labor organizations have increased in 
membership in the state of New York very 
rapidly from the date of their formation, 
but particularly since the year 1888. In 
that year 580 organizations reported 118,- 
628 members. In 1894 in 689 unions there 
was a membership of 155,303, and these 
figures do not include the membership of 
numerous mixed assemblies such as Knights 
of Labor and mixed federal unions attached 
to the American Federation of Labor and 
other organizations that failed to respond to 
the inquiries of the officers. 

These facts from the commissioner of 
labor’s statistics in New York will illustrate 
how labor organizations are multiplying 
and will serve to suggest the large number 
of labor organizations and members con- 
nected with them in other states in the 
Union, especially in Pennsylvania, the New 
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England States, and the other great railway, 
manufacturing, and mining commonwealths, 

It also shows that while a company or 
corporation is organized for the investment 
of capital and for the purpose of conducting 
business the wage earners have also organ- 
ized, and they invest their money to protect 
their rights when employed by companies 
or corporations as well as to protect the 
rights of their individual members in the 
courts of arbitration and criminal courts 
and in making public opinion. There can 
be no wholesome argument against organ- 
ized labor as long as the members are law- 
abiding citizens and while in all their 
relations to capital they keep the peace and 
obey the laws of the land. 

In the olden times capital was confined 
to old families and certain localities. Now 
capital is widely distributed and has gone 
into the hands of men who less than fifty 
years ago were poor people. It is concen- 
trated to-day in mines, oil lands, railroads, 
banks, steamboat companies, great manu- 
factories, ranches, and great trusts. The 
truth is that the social side of our life has 
been reconstructed as effectually as the 
federal government itself. Old aristocracies 
have passed away and new sets have grown 
up with new ideas, new properties, and an 
entirely new condition of things confronts 
the man who enters upon business life 
to-day as compared with that of thirty-five 
years ago. 

The population of this country never was 
so mixed as it is now. When the Second 
Continental Congress assembled May 10, 
1775, the population of the United States 
was 2,600,000. In 1860, just before the 
Civil War, our population was 31,443,321. 
In 1870, just ten years later, the population 
was 38,558,371. Our population now is 
estimated to be 63,000,000, and the total of 
immigration since the close of the Civil 
War on May 10, 1865, to 1894 inclusive 
was 11,831,537. These figures show what 
a marvelous change has been wrought in 
the population of the country and how 
mixed it has become, and this change is felt 
in every condition of life—farming, manu- 
facturing, on lines of wealth, at the ballot 
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box, in moral reforms such as the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath and the 
temperance reform, and the administration 
of justice and in the work of the Christian 
church itself. 

Many of our old towns have grown to the 
proportion of cities. New cities and towns 
have sprung up all over the land. The 
number of states in the Union has increased 
one third in thirty-five years. Schools and 
colleges and universities have increased in 
number and many of them have immense 
endowments. Churches of every name 
have become numerous and many of them 
are tremendous establishments numerically, 
financially, morally, and spiritually. Eng- 
lish is the language of the general govern- 
ment and of our state governments, yet it 
becomes an embarrassment at certain places 
in the land to teach even the English lan- 
guage because there has entered in so many 
Germans, French, and Italians, and people 
of other tongues. 

The churches have changed their charac- 
ter within thirty-five years in this: that 
many of them are very wealthy and are 
considered aristocratic, because they erect 
fine structures and people of great wealth 
are connected with them, and their min- 
isters receive large salaries and their con- 
tributions to the missionary cause and other 
benevolent enterprises reach enormous 
sums. At the same time we have a multi- 
tude of churches that are in humble circum- 
stances; the people worship in plain 
structures and the worshipers are plainly 
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dressed. The preachers receive small 
stipends and their contributions for benevo- 
lent objects may be like the widow’s mite, 
but little in the sum total yet a greater gift 
than all the others because it is the living 
of them that make the contribution. But 
with all this the word of God is preached in 
its purity and with unction and spiritual 
power to the rich and to the poor, and thus 
the kingdom of truth is extended. A power- 
ful church press is at work in every religious 
denomination, teaching righteousness, ex- 
plaining the church’s views of Bible doc- 
trines, and encouraging the workers to 
pursue their task with cheerfulness and 
heroism. 

As we turn aside we find close to all 
these other institutions a perfect network of 
secret societies, lodges, encampments, posts, 
and clubs into which men for the most part 
enter under oath to keep the secrets and to 
be loyal to the organization. Some of them 
are founded on ideas of beneficence, some 
for patriotism, others for the promotion of 
moral teachings and the upbuilding of 
moral character, while clubs of men and 
women and fire companies in towns and 
cities give us another view of the social side 
of our civilization which is a most interest- 
ing study and a remarkable exhibition of 
the tendency of human life among us to 
band together for the protection of personal 
interests, the development of social charac- 
ter, the promotion of moral ideas, industrial 
and moneyed interest which lie near to the 
heart of the members. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


BY D. CORTESI. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


E call it a new spirit, but it is as 

old as the world, as old as the hu- 

man soul whose essence itis. A 
philosopher once said that man is a meta- 
physical animal, and the entire history of the 
human race proves the verity of this expres- 
sion. From the time that the spectacle of 
death, which is the real inspirer of every 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE ITALIAN 


‘““NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


philosophy and every religion, struck the 
mind of primitive man with its great mys- 
tery we can say that the indefatigable re- 
search into our destiny began. The Congo 
negro bent before his fetish and Plato’s di- 
vine philosophy both obey a common need 
of the human soul, both are the expression 
of its inmost sentiments, and these are to 
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discover the way in which man may put him- 
self into communication with the infinite. 

There have been epochs in history, long 
ones too, when this preoccupation seems to 
have been set aside for atime. They were 
the epochs of relapse into barbarism, when 
poverty, the struggle for existence, the lack 
of leisure for thinking made this living flame 
of the mind grow pale. But it burned up 
again with new luster every time that a new 
civilization bloomed. So this religious and 
moral flame has ever lived in the heart of 
society. Sometimes its heat has irradiated 
the entire social body, sometimes it has been 
restricted to a single part of it, but never in 
the history of the world has there been a 
real break in the continuity of religious feel- 
ing. 

We are not speaking of contemplative In- 
dia, where religious problems seem to have 
found their fatherland, where from time im- 
memorial down to the present day the forests 
are peopled with innumerable hermits, who 
with eyes fixed on a sky eternally serene 
seem to demand from the living light of the 
sun and the enchantment of starry nights 
the word that may reveal the great mystery 
to them. But in ingenuous and laughing 
Greece itself, in the midst of Jove’s wanton 
escapades and Juno’s jealousies, close by the 
charms of laughing Aphrodite the mysteri- 
ous initiations of the Orphic cult speak to 
us of something which points to the beyond, 
while chaste Hyppolite, who escapes the al- 
lurements of nymphs and goddesses, is a 
precursor, even in earliest times—the times 
of myths, of that flower of spiritual life which 
is Christian purity. 

In the midst of the renewed Italian pagan- 
ism of the Renaissance, when Pomponius 
Leto offered sacrifices in his house to the 
genius of Rome, when a literature, splen- 
didly voluptuous, formed the delight of the 
cultured world of that time, the sermons 
of Saint Bernard of Siena aroused whole 
populations, while later on the Society of 
Divine Love gathered to itself the most 
brilliant spirits of that very Rome, in which 
the elegant offenses of prelates and cardinals 
had pushed Luther on to the dry rationalism 
of the Reformation. Among the splendors 
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of the Medicean court Savonarola’s voice 
rang out deep and severe, inciting her 
citizens to cast into the fire those licentious 
books and naked statues which had made a 
new Athens of Florence. The great Filippo 
Neri, before whose moral majesty the pagan 
Wolfgang von Goethe himself bowed in 
the magnificent biography he has left of 
him, was also a godson of the Renaissance. 

In the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury sainted men and women begin to come 
forth everywhere in southern Europe like the 
flowers of springtime. There was Ignatius 
Loyola, the holy knight, who wished to die 
for Christ as he would have died for his 
earthly love and who created in the mo- 
ments of a sublime asceticism the most 
practically strong institution that the Cath- 
olic Church has gathered to its bosom. 
There was the great Girolamo Emiliani, a 
miracle of charity and love, who collected 
the orphans of all Italy. There was the 
marvelous Saint Theresa, who breathed into 
the bigoted aridity of Spanish convents the 
breath of a new life. An impartial history 
of the Catholic renaissance in the second 
half of the sixteenth century is still to be 
written. Intellectual prejudices and hostile 
rationalism, which has hitherto animated all 
historical studies, have hindered us from 
seeing how amid a thousand defects and 
faults this renaissance followed out the great 
practical idea of forsaking dogmatic disqui- 
sitions and devoting itself entirely to good 
deeds. 

In the seventeeenth century the great re 
ligious questions which agitated France un- 
der Louis XIV. show how great was the pre- 
occupation regarding human destiny among 
the most cultivated people of the time. Mild 
Fénelon, condemned by the papal censure, 
read his own condemnation from his own 
pulpit, and commanded his flock to forget 
his wonderful book on the “ Maxims of 
Saints,” into which he had poured the stream 
of moral enthusiasm that had animated him. 
Besides this, the foundation of the Trappist 
order by an elegant addé of the court of 
Louis XIV., an order in which asceticism is 
pushed to its ultimate results, proves what 
a living faith, what a potent life of the soul 
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agitated the thinking world of those days. 
This movement tended to reach the Protes- 
tant churches also, through the Episcopal 
Church in England, by means of the Ar- 
menian disputes in Holland, and strove to 
remove from them the cold intellectual char- 
acter that was killing them, infusing into 
them our southern passion. The pulpit, 
said Schopenhauer, is the emblem of the 
Protestant Church. The altar is the sym- 
bol of the Catholic. 

Things went on somewhat after this man- 
ner untilthe middle of the last century, when 
a truly violent crisis was reached, a dissen- 
sion between reasonand faith. At thistime 
the church began to be fiercely assailed in 
its dogmatic parts. For this great work of 
demolition arms were borrowed from the 
Italian naturalists of the sixteenth century. 
Galileo’s discoveries, all the positivist work 
of the scientific institutes had sown a seed 
of doubt in regard to the Christian dogma 
which arrogantly fructified in the eighteenth. 
The results of the investigations in physics 
and chemistry were thrown up in the face of 
the church. Even political economy was 
used as an arm against her. The dissidence 
was born, and was most acute. All the phi- 
losophy which followed the French Ency- 
clopedia was more or less anti-religious. 
Hegel’s rationalism in Germany, Comte’s 
positivism in France, and the lukewarm eclec- 
ticism which was the form of philosophy 
under the citizen king Louis Philippe—all 
these systems claimed for themselves the 
monopoly of religious truth and denied it to 
the different Christian confessions. Then 
came about the profound cleft between 
thinkers and believers. Philosophy and 
religion sounded like a kind of contradictio 
in adjecto, to use the old scholastic phrase. 
And to all these systems was’ added that 
movement which took the name of modern 
science, and which boasted that it would 
hunt religion out of its last hiding places. 

“The unknowable does not exist,” said 
Lewes, one of the most zealous English 
positivist. ‘Only the unknown exists, and 
the field of this unknown will grow ever 
smaller until that age shall come when we 
can exclaim, ‘Mystery no longer exists.’” 
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Auguste Comte defined metaphysical and 
religious feeling as a pathological form of 
the brain. ‘Those who still think of a be- 
yond,” he said, “think with their heads 
turned backwards,” meaning that Comte be- 
lieved the metaphysical organ was placed 
near the cranium. 

This great dissent, this great estrangement 
of faith from reason, was the chief creator 
of that unwholesome moral state which Al- 
fred de Musset describes so well in his 
“Confessions of a Child of the Century,” 
and which, a few years before, had sent 
Chateaubriand’s René away over the sea to 
hide in the forests of America, hoping to 
hear in the murmur of the wind-tossed tree- 
tops the voice of the unknown God who 
gives us peace. To this great dissent we 
owe Byron’s cries of anguish and Leopardi’s 
lofty despair; to this great dissent we owe 
that profound upheaval which moral prin- 
ciples have undergone in recent times, as 
left to themselves they wander about seek- 
ing a living and whole organism in which to 
dwell. 


But suddenly a great change takes place 


in the universe. There is no writer, there 
is no thinker who is ambitious to-day of an 
influence over his contemporaries, who does 
not speak of the old French and German in- 
tellectual movement as of a thing already 
antiquated, and supplanted by another mode 
of feeling. There is no writer or thinker 
who does not make profession of a religious 
faith, however vapory and uncertain it may 
be, at all events essentially different from 
that professed by the philosophers of the 
first half of the century. The great dissent 
seems to have disappeared. For a time re- 
ligious life flourished particularly among the 
humble and illiterate; now what strikes the 
observer is the assent which the cultivated 
and thoughtful classes give to a movement 
to which up to this time they had been en- 
tirely opposed. The intellectual objections 
with which they formerly opposed religious 
sentiment seem no longer to have any influ- 
ence on the minds of our contemporaries. 
Metaphysics, those mathematics of the infi- 
nite, have been left to one side. 

We feel a need of doing something. New 
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remorses, formerly dulled by the intellectual 
direction which absorbed all minds, raise 
imperious cries in the conscience and urge 
us on to action, to an action still uncertain 
and confused, but to an action nevertheless, 
and one which differs far from the empty 
fancying of fifty years ago. The great 
mystery, the beyond, imposes itself on the 
modern conscience with an unwonted 
vivacity, almost unknown, I might say, to 
the times that are past. This religious and 
moral awakening animates the different 
Christian confessions with a new life. The 
Jewish world is also moved. Among 
thinkers who are not enrolled on the lists 
of any religious organization it takes the 
name of Tolstoiism, theosophy, and the like. 
Emerson made himself its herald in 
America, Tolstoi in Russia, Desjardins in 
France, and it offers notable manifestations 
in Italy. A new sentiment is profoundly 
agitating the heart of the human race, and 
of this new manifestation it is important to 
know the origins, the development, and the 
probable future. 

When Schopenhauer set for the base of 
his philosophy the great conception that the 
world has no intellectual explanation for 
itself, but has a moral one, the truth of 
religious sentiment was established on 
foundations that cannot be moved. The 
superficial criticisms of rationalism and 
materialism were shattered on this cliff 
raised by the great thinker of Dantzic. 

To Schopenhauer’s influence, which, 
whether we wish it or not, has filtered into 
all modern thought, is due the moral 
awakening that is constantly gaining ground 
in those cultivated classes which fifty years 
ago were under the dominion of rational- 
istic and materialistic ideas. Not that we 
call Schopenhauer the inaugurator of re- 
ligious sentiment The faithful had no 
need of a philosopher in order to keep 
their faith. Intellectual movements make 


very little impression on those who are rich 
in the life of the heart. Schopenhauer’s 
influence has been preéminently shown in 
the world of philosophy and science, among 
those whom his cogent logic compelled to 
believe. 


It is he who has demonstrated 
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the emptiness of intellectual constructions 
for the explanation of the world, who has 
likened these conceptions to a stone which, 
thrown into the air, falls back on the head 
of the one who threw it. His words were 
the dawn of the new life which has run 
through the modern world of intellect, or 
rather that world which up to now wore 
itself out in speculations purely intellectual. 

In 1892 Melchior de Vogué, in a brilliant 
article entitled ‘“‘The Swans,” undertook to 
describe this moral movement of which we 
speak, then just born. Tolstoi, who had 
laid down the luminous pen with which he 
had given life to the greatest creations of 
modern art in his immortal, romances, was 
already beginning to publish those moral 
essays that reveal the beneficent disturb- 
ance of his mind. Already in the midst of 
a thousand gropings the fundamental con- 
ception of the new faith was unfolding; 
neo-Christianity based wholly on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. To.be more exact the 
neo-Christianity of Tolstoi is based on the 
idea: ‘‘Do not resist evil.” According to 
Tolstoi, the day when men shall decide to 
condemn war, which is the highest type of 
evil, when men shall decide not to have 
recourse to tribunals, but undergo all op- 
pressions with a serene mind, the truth of 
Christianity will have its full development, 
and all social questions which have their 
ultimate origin in being willing to use force 
will be solved. 

Darmsteller in his book on “The 
Prophets of Israel” had already collected 
the contribution of the Jewish world to this 
movement. According to him, prophecy is 
the anchor of the human race. It is neces- 
sary to return to the sentiments and ideas 
with which the prophets of Israel, before 
and after its era of servitude, sought to 
raise that stiff-necked Hebrew people to 
moral grandeur. In prophecy are to be 
found in germ all the truths necessary to the 
moral and material progress of the human 
race. Charity, the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the forgetting of injuries, the love for a 
heavenly father, have never in the world 
received a more complete affirmation than 
in the books of Amos, Ezechiel, and Isaiah. 
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That moral preoccupation which, with a 
certain amount of Germanic heaviness, 
appears in Ibsen’s painful dramas, is also a 
proof of what we have said above. The 
public, though repelled by them, feels 
something new in those scenes that quickens 
its pulse, and to this feeling we believe the 
author owes his success. Some years ago 
a Frenchman by the name of Wagner pub- 
lished a book called “Youth.” In_ its 
pages, vague and uncertain as they are, is 
seen a vivid preoccupation for the moral 
interests of the human race. A music 
sweet and new pervades his writings, and 
they give out that perfume by which the 
representatives of the “New Word” are 
recognized. What they feel has not yet 
taken on an intellectual shape. It is 
natural that, when they wish to transport 
into the world of thought the energy of the 
sentiments that animate them, they lose 
themselves in logomachies. 

This movement, by a fatal necessity of 
the mind, had already begun to take on an 
intellectual character, and was consequently 


threatening to turn out as vain as all those 
that had preceded it, when it received a 
practical and special bent that merits the 


whole attention of the observer. The few 
literary manifestations it has produced are 
of slight importance—in France a periodi- 
cal, Zhe Present Duty, published by Paul 
Desjardins, in Italy a journal, Zhe Present 
Hour. The impulse actuating both is one 
of social duty. With this purpose of help- 
ing others we find in Rome, a society for 
moral welfare, well supported by the 
citizens. In Naples an association of 
university students, to which several army 
officers also belong, looks out for the educa- 
tion of waifs. This means that in the 
trades classes, which up to now were noted 
for their egotism, a moral awakening is 
taking place, and the founding of such 
periodicals as we have mentioned, however 
indefinite their ideas may be, is a proof of 
the force of such a movement. 
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Spiritualism, the spiritualism laughed 
at for its charlatanry, is also a form, 
a gross one if you wish, of this desire to 
escape from a materialistic conception of 
the world. Another manifestation of this 
new sentiment is even seen in the founda- 
tion of a musical society at Rome, which 
takes the name of Bach. It is sufficient to 
read the program of this society to see that 
it has a highly moral and religious scope, 
and uses art only as a means. Returning 
to Bach’s purely Christian inspirations the 
society proposes to refine the sentiment of 
its auditors and thus contribute to their 
moral improvement. 

One curious feature of the new idea in 
Italy is the proposal to found a monastery 
at Milan, a lay monastery, in which the 
skeptics and materialists of our day may 
find peace and comfort. I would not have 
noted this peculiarity if the newspapers had 
not busied themselves with it. But as a 
sign of the times I think it should not 
escape the eye of the observer, however 
puerile it may be regarded. 

And now it is time to finish. As I said 
at the start, he who from the slight im- 
portance of these manifestations should be 
led to treat them as of small account would 
be greatly in error. One must have ques- 
tioned individuals belonging to different 
classes, especially those classes far removed 
from the directing and cultivated classes so- 
called, in order to have become persuaded 
of the radical change that our sentiments 
are undergoing. 

Will all this be the dawn of a new 
religious conscience, or the delirious chat- 
tering of a socfety indecadence? I believe 
the question is a complicated one, and I 
shall develop it if I have time. For the 
present it is enough to have called the 
attention of my readers to that almost 
unknown working which is going on in the 
world, and which might shake to pieces the 
social edifice we have dwelt in up to 
the present. 
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OLD in the morn. Silver shine at noon. 
Gold after noon! ’Tis twilight now ; 
Dusk wanes the day; old voices croon, 
And pale the aureole on age’s brow. 
Fitful the flame upon the cottage fire 
Burns like the heart of chill desire ; 
The limbs with ache like worn-out timbers creak, 
And scarce the smoke may climb the chimney peak. 
Dim sounds of uproar that the Present makes 
Come through the window; Memory louder shakes 
Old sides to laughter and old hearts to tears ; 
All brave delights of youth give way to fears; 
Grandchildren romp not with the glee of yore; 
A sadness never felt before 
Creeps in the mind ; the hand clasps not as strong; 
New songs sing not as that old song, 
Clear with the truth 
Of candid youth, 
And sweet forsooth 
As the limpid, twinkling sheen of the Romance well, 
Or sweetheart gospels lovers tell— 
As truest chime of the marriage bell, 
As loveliest child-bloom ever fell 
From gardens where home-blisses grow 
And joys of heaven with angels dwell 
And Love’s uncankered roses blow. 
Cometh now life’s afterglow ; 
O’er yonder sun the clouds drift slow 
Like sleepy birds that seek the nest 
On drowsy-moving wings almost at rest, 
So smooth their flight into yon darkling West. 


Gold in the morn. Silver shine at noon. 
Gold after noon! New soft lights beam 
Whereof the heart of youth may merely dream ; 
Pearl, amber, lucent sard are in yon gleam. 

In circles ever moveth life around 

Without decline; eve puts no term nor bound ; 
Age at old portals is await 
For that new scene beyond the gate. 

This little grain of life was sweet ; how grand 

The planetary round of God’s new land! 
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THE STORY OF LEONIE. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE main street of old Mackinac fol- 
7 lows the beautiful curve of the shore 
between the lake and the cedar- 
crowned bluff from which the fort looks 
down in picturesque: ugliness that even its 
perennial whitewashing cannot seriously 
mar. Old-fashioned houses, with terraced 
yards, where thickets of lilac, and snowball, 
and cinnamon-roses stand knee-deep in the 
tall grass, range themselves along the street 
until, toward the eastern end, they drop off 
into longer distances, and a ruined church 
ends the procession. 

Beyond is a common where buttercups 
and daisies gossip sociably, where sweet- 
brier grows rampant in the hollows, its per- 
fumed green set thick with the exquisite 
pink of the morning bloom among the paler 
roses of yesterday, and, nearer the shore, 
rank upon rank of wild flag, so luxuriant in 
its purple bloom, so lovely in its deep color- 
ing that one sees it day after day witha 
new fascination. Winding here and there 
as if on errands of their own go narrow, 
straggling foot-paths—to the irregular white 
buildings of the old Mission House, to the 
battlements of rock that sentinel the east 
point, or, most enticing of all, climbing slowly 
toward the bluff, among the quaint cabins 
of the industrious population to whom the 
summer visitor with her lavish array is a 
reliable source of income—the cheerful and 
patient “‘ Madonnas of the Tubs.” 

Strolling at the beck of such a loiterer, I 
came one morning to the very doorway of a 
whitewashed log cabin. The house was 
long and low, with a chimney of irregular 
stones at each end. The roof had settled 
into comfortable curves, the threshold was 
worn into hollows, and just within the door 
my smiling old laundress was busy with the 
ruffles of a dainty white gown that looked 


as if it might have blossomed out under no 
clumsier touches than the dew and the sun- 
shine. 

Marie came forward with a beaming 
face, pushing aside the grandchildren that 
swarmed over the floor as contented as so 
many puppies, and hastened to install me 
in a tall carved chair whose seat had been 
replaced by a deerskin. 

‘“*Madame will pardon,” she said, going 
back to her work; “it would be a thousand 
pities the dress should dry. It is Lisé will 
wear it at first communion.” 

I nodded approval and sat upon my 
throne, taking in every detail of the quaint 
interior, that was like a Flemish picture: 
the low black beams overhead, the sunken 
hearth, the faint glow in the depths of the 
chimney, the clumsy furniture, the crockery 
in its black cupboard, and the ruddy, white- 
capped figure in the strong light of the door- 
way. Theenticements of the cupboard 
drew me nearer to inspect a prayer-book 
with brass-bound covers, and there it was 
that I saw, undera glass case, a carved 
ivory crucifix on which was laid an old- 
fashioned miniature in an oval setting, with 
a slender gold chain dropped about it, and 
read upon a black-edged card these words: 

““ LEONIE. 
“ Pray for her repose in heaven.” 

The miniature was in my hand, the 
delicately tinted face, with its sensitive 
mouth and soft appealing eyes, looking up 
at me like an embodied prayer, as Marie 
finished her work and seated herself with 
her youngest grandchild in her comfortable 
arms to tell the story. 

“The story of Léonie? but yes, if Mad- 
ame wishes, only it is not a story; just 
something that came in a girl’s life. Many 
such things come, but only the good God 
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knows them. I suppose it is that it would 
make us too sad if we knew all, even of 
what goes on right about us, and sometimes 
I used to wonder how the good God himself 
could be happy in his heaven while such 
things were on earth. That is what I said 
one day to Father Xavier, when Jean Cre- 
vier died and left seven hungry mouths with- 
out a morsel of bread, and Father Xavier 
shook his head and said’ sorrowfully, 

““«There’s a deal in this world we can 
never understand, Marie, any more than 
David did in his day.’ 

“And so I left off to wonder, because if 
Father Xavier and David cannot understand 
what call has a foolish body like me to 
know? One must leave it to the good God 
to take care of his own business. 

“*Madame knows of the great family Le- 
gardeur? Not? well, but it was long ago. 


There was once a Commandant Legardeur, 
before your American people came to the 
fort, and always they were very grand 
people. 

“My grand’mére was a poor girl, doing 


service for the sisters at St. Agnes in Que- 
bec, and with no thought but to go on in 
that way always. But one day there was 
much stir in the convent because Mademoi- 
selle Sophie Legardeur had been sent for to 
come to the island and marry her cousin to 
whom she was betrothed, and she chose my 
grand’ mére for her maid. When she knew 
she was to go with Mademoiselle Sophie it 
was all one as if heaven opened before her, 
and indeed much better. For a young girl 
with no vocation for religion is more drawn 
to earth than heaven, which must be the 
way the good God meant it, else we should 
all be saints. 

“There were gay times at the fort in spite 
of the Indians and the British, and the 
lady was very happy with her young hus- 
band, but she was a delicate thing for such 
a life, and when her baby was only a few 
months old she died. 

“It was just before she went that she and 
my grand’mére made each a little cut in the 
arm and mixed their blood, as the Indians 
do to take one from another tribe, and then 
whatever happened my gvrand’mire was 
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bound to care for the baby like her own 
blood. And that is what she did, for very 
soon Monsieur Legardeur was called home 
to France because of some one who died, 
and there was consoled and married again. 
Men are that way, Madame sees; where one 
woman goes out always the door is open for 
another to come in, and that is well, since it 
pleased the good God to make men too stu- 
pid to care for themselves. 

“My grand’ mére married also with Pierrot, 
who was chief of the coureurs de bois, and 
the little Heloise was not long without com- 
panions. My mother, who was oldest, was 
her foster sister, and when the little Made- 
moiselle was to be sent to St. Agnes to learn 
what a lady must know my mother went 
also, for that was ordered by Monsieur Le- 
gardeur. They were most miserable at St. 
Agnes, those two. When the spirit of the 
forest is born in one’s blood always it draws 
and draws, and will not let you rest, shut in 
from the sky and the wind and the water. 

“Mademoiselle was so unhappy that she 
fell sick with a slow wasting, and one day 
she heard the sisters saying they had sent 
for her father. Then what did they, those 
foolish ones? Madame sees the little Heloise 
did not know her father, and she was terri- 
fied to be taken away to a strange country. 
All she loved was here upon the island, and 
when one of my grandpére’s coureurs was 
sent to bring word of them they persuaded 
him that he should take them home with 
him, and so he did. 

“My mother planned it that they stole 
away, and they made all the long journey 
safely and came to the island, ragged and 
brown, but quite well. Sometimes when I 
am about my work many thoughts come to 
me of how it would be if they had not run 
away, those two. If Monsieur Legardeur 
had taken his daughter to France, and my 
mother also with her, then what would have 
been for me? There might not have been 
any Marie at all, and where wouldst thou 
have been, Pierre, thou rascal, with no 
grand’ mére to tend thee? 

“Tt all ended that Monsieur took his 
daughter home the next spring, but he 
would have none of my mother, lest she 
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might again run away. After that they 
only once heard from a trader that Made- 
moiselle Heloise had married a British man, 
and was cast off of all her family, but my 
mother was herself married long before the 
news came and had plenty to keep her 
thoughts busy without troubling about the 
years that were done with. She lived to 
hold her grandchildren as I am holding 
mine, and when she lay dying, just at dusk 
of a Lady Day, she gave me the little picture 
Madame sees—the poor, pretty, young 
thing that had to go away and leave her 
baby to another. Does Madame think a 
mother can do that and not be homesick in 
heaven? Because here in this world one 
never forgets the warm little mouth at your 
breast, and the head pressing in the hollow 
of your arm, downy, like a young bird. My 
man made me put the picture away lest it 
should bring us bad luck, but often I used 
to go and look at it and say, ‘Are you glad 
or sorry now that you went so soon?’ 

“It was one day when I stood like that, 
thinking my foolish thoughts, that there 
came a rap at the door, and as I turned 
about my heart gave a big jump, and then 
was like to stop altogether, for there stood 
a gentleman, holding a young girl by the 
hand, and it was all one as if St. Joseph 
himself had come down from heaven and 
brought the poor sweet lady to answer me. 
I came near to drop on my knees, for the 
gentleman had a grave, sad face and he was 
wrapped in a long gray cloak exactly like 
St. Joseph in the altarpiece, but the young 
girl said in the sweetest way, 

“*T am sure this is Marie, grandfather,’ 
and so I made out to bring back my senses 
and bid them in. 

“That was Léonie Sinclair, and she was 
the great-granddaughter of that Sophie 
Legardeur who left her picture for her little 
Heloise that they might not be strangers 
when they met one day in heaven. They 
must have met long ago—Léonie also, and 
her mother, who was not thought of in that 
day, and I suppose they are all at peace, 
even those who hated each other in this 
world. They had come to the island, those 
two, because Léonie was ailing and the 
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grandpéere, who had only this one left in all 
the world, fancied she would grow strong 
in the air her grand’ mére loved so much. 

“That was before the Agency House was 
burned, and they had taken some rooms 
there, but they had no servant, and one 
could see they were poor, and she coughed, 
this dear Léonie—even then the saints were 
making a place for her. 

“She wanted to see her great-grand- 
mother’s picture; the grand’mére had told 
her of it, and how she had left it that my 
grand’mére might show it to Our Lady and 
pray that she would send back the child of 
this one that was with the good God and 
must be well known to her. 

“¢She was no older than I,’ she said, 
holding the picture in her thin little hand, 
‘and to think of all the years she has been 
in heaven.’ 

“T wanted to give her the picture but she 
would not take it. She said she would 
come every day to see it, and that she did. 
Many days also they climbed up the hill, 
those two, to see the grave in the old 
cemetery where was buried Sophie Legar- 
deur. And by and by when the air grew 
sharper, because the ice was making beyond 
the strait, they stopped climbing the hill 
and walked along in the sunshine under 
the bluff. 

“ Always when I asked for Léonie the 
old grandpére would say, 

“¢She is gaining, my good Marie; one 
can see how red her cheeks grow; in the 
spring she will be quite strong again.’ 

“ But I think in his heart he knew. 

“That was a hard winter for poor folk. 
The cold was fearful, and many fell sick on 
the island. Partly it was the fever, and 
partly that they had not much to eat. 
Almost every day some one died, here and 
at St. Ignace. Father Xavier was sore 
tried with it all, and having to let his bees 
starve, because he said it was not right to 
feed them when there were children who 
needed all and more. The old grandpére 
was a heretic but he always went to church 
with Léonie, and once when Father Xavier 
spoke of the true church he said, 

“‘¢ The true church, father—only the good 
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God knows who belong to that for he alone 
keeps the keys.’ 

“Léonie looked troubled, but Father 
Xavier only smiled and said, 

«That is quite true, but since he knows, 
we may all love each other and leave it to 
him.’ 

“Things grew always worse with them, 
one could see that, and no letters came. 
The old grandpére began to take his walks 
alone, and sometimes he would come in 
and sit where Madame sits now, and look 
quite dazed and helpless. It was late when 
the straits opened and there was much 
danger, but a steamer ventured out for 
supplies, and the grandpére would go with 
her to bring back the doctor from Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

“Two of Father Xavier’s men brought 
Léonie to stay with me while he should be 
gone, and it breaks my heart now to think 
of the gray old man, kneeling before her 
chair, with his darling’s arms around his 
neck and her white face against his, and 
both of them trying to part bravely. I 
went to the window with my baby, not to 
see them, till I heard the door shut and 
saw the grandpére go down the path holding 
his cloak close about him and never once 
looking back. When I turned away my 
Léonie had fainted in her chair; her 
pretty head hung like a flower with the 
stem broken, and my little Francoise was 
patting and kissing her hand. It was not 
long to wait till she was smiling again, 
though I saw her shiver when she heard 
the wind, for a storm was getting up, and 
even so far away one could hear the big 
waves tumble and sss-sss along the beach. 

“Madame knows of the steamer that was 
wrecked and burned off Charlevoix? This 
was she. Not one of those most unhap- 
py came back, but up in the cemetery 
Madame may see where their names are 
kept. Many times in the gray of the 
evening I have thought I saw the old 
grandpere coming slowly up the road as he 
went away, his head bent and his cloak up 
around his face. 

“We kept it long from Léonie, but at last 
we had to tell her he was dead, though she 
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never knew of the wreck and the fire. 
After that she used to sit with the picture, 
and the blessed crucifix that she had made 
the grandpére kiss at parting, and her face 
came to look as if she was already in 
heaven. And one day she said, 

““* Marie, by the grave of this one isa 
small little corner; I shall ask Father 
Xavier that they may put me there so I 
need not be lonesome, and people may 
know I belong to somebody who was good 
and dear. And I should like to have a 
little stone, Marie, a very little one, not to 
cost much, that would say for me what I 
have written on the card. Will you tell 
Father Xavier, in case I should go before 
he gets back from St. Ignace?’ 

“And of course I said I would, though I 
could not speak much for crying, and little 
thinking it would come true. 

“For the good God took her that very 
night, and Father Xavier only came in just 
as her soul was passing. It was too late 
for absolution, but Father Xavier took the 
crucifix from her fingers and said, 

«The good God has absolved her; they 
were speaking together when she went.’ 

“‘She was buried as she wished, in the 
small little corner by the grand tomb of 
Sophie Legardeur, but Father Xavier him- 
self died soon, and the stone was never 
brought. 

“T was always thinking to do it myself; 
but there—Madame knows when there is 
much care for the living one must leave the 
dead to the saints. My father was ill 
pleased that so much money was wasted 
because my mother would have me taught 
at the convent, so he gave me no portion 
with the rest, and now so many years have 
gone, and all must be with Léonie as the 
good God wills. Does Madame think that 
up in heaven she still cares for the little 
stone ?”’ 


In the red glow of the sunset I climbed 
to the old cemetery and found, in its tangle 
of wild shrubs and untrimmed grass, the 
stone, grand for its day, that commemorated 
the brief life of Sophie, wife of Louis 


Legardeur. One could still read the in- 
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scription—“ Zo recall her to the memory of 
the faithful, who may devoutly visit this 
cemetery, and that they may pray for her 
repose in heaven, her family, sorrowing, have 
erected this stone.” 

The rain and the wind and the winter 
snows had quite leveled the mound in the 
“small little corner,” but a creeping garden- 
plant, set, no doubt, by Marie’s faithful 
hands, had covered it with a close broidery 
of pale green leaves and small yellow stars. 
A little brown bird dropped down upon a 
branch that swung above it, ruffled his 
soft throat, and poured out his ecstatic song 
to his mate in some haunt of the thicket, 
setting all the woods a-throb to the music of 
his love. And so I left them—the palpita- 
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ting dust that held the mystery of life and 
love exulting above the dust from which 
both had fled. 

Had they all found repose in heaven— 
the young wife, so long forgotten, this 
Léonie whom no stone recalled “to the 
memory of the faithful,” and the gray old 
man who found such stormy burial? 

Was the story of this life forgotten, or 
was it a part of that? and did they remem- 
ber the sorrows and the losses of earth only 
to smile at them, as one smiles in maturer 
years at the grief and the gladness of child- 
hood? Who could tell? 

One can only say with Marie, “They are 
with the good God, and it must be with 
them as he wills.” 


QUAINT HOUSES IN THE BERMUDAS. 


BY MARY F. 


“The aspect of the venerable mansion has always 
affected me like a human countenance, bearing the 
traces not merely of outward storm and sunshine, 
but expressive also of the long lapse of mortal 
life and accompanying vicissitudes that have passed 
within. Were these to be worthily recounted they 
would form a narrative of no small interest and 
instruction, and possessing moreover a certain re- 
markable unity which might almost seem the result 
of artistic arrangement.” 

OS DIABOLOS was the uncompli- 
-. mentary name bestowed by the Span- 
iards more than three centuries ago 
on the group of low-lying islands that were 
afterward to be known as the Bermudas. 
Menaced by coral reefs and adverse gales, 
they were obliged to abandon their purpose 
of landing and taking possession for the 
crown of Spain, so they set sail for some 
less inaccessible port, and by way of ap- 
peasing their pique sought to give the land 
an evil name. 

A misnomer it proved, however, for long 
ago it retired to the obscurity of the ar- 
chives, where the curious may search for it 
to-day. 

Later, when the English came, they, with 
their characteristic love of domesticity, pro- 
ceeded to convert the smiling islands into 
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aland of homes. Their descendants, rather 
more English than the English themselves, 
so sedulously do they cherish all the ancient 
traditions, have inherited not only the ven- 
erable homesteads where the generations of 
their families have dwelt, but a love of home 
in which they are not to be outdone by any 
people whatsoever. 

Insularity doubtless has its effect in in- 
tensifying this sentiment. Their island do- 
main apparently inspires in its inhabitants 
an affection that is in inverse proportion to 
its rather microscopic dimensions. 

Climate and the material used in their 
construction are factors in the permanence 
of the houses. They are built of the lime- 
stone or coral rock that underlies the is- 
lands. The roofs are made of the stone 
as well, thin slabs of it laid over a frame- 
work of wood. Once erected, all that is 
necessary to keep the exterior of a house in 
good repair is a liberal application of white- 
wash. Never is there any frost to crack and 
deface walls or toundermine foundations. 

Nor alone the houses, but the roads—un- 
commonly good roads they are, too—and 
wharfs and garden walls are of stone, in color 
a chalky white. This aggregation of white- 
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ness glittering in the sunshine is, in the 
towns, sadly trying to the eyes. But in the 
country the low white houses’ set in gardens 
full of flowers and flowering trees, with cul- 
tivated fields intervening, are rather pictur- 
esque. Many are but one story high, most 
are not more than two stories, so built prob- 
ably with reference to the violent storms 
that at times sweep over the islands with 
hurricane-like force, unroofing buildings and 
uprooting trees. 

Devoid of architectural pretensions, the 
houses are as a rule plain, substantial struc- 
tures, not lacking in a certain homelike hos- 
pitable air withal. Not a few very old 
dwellings are to be seen in different parts of 
the islands in ruins, the former homes pos- 
sibly of old families that have died out or 
whose younger scions have emigrated to 
“the States” or elsewhere. Too sadly sug- 
gestive are they in their varying stages of 
dilapidation, and calculated to make one 
wish that to each 

“Corpse of a home that is dead” 
suitable funeral rights might be accorded. 


Naturally the ancient houses that still are 


homes enlist a livelier interest. They are 
so numerous that it is difficult to decide 
which of them, by reason of an individuality 
perhaps more strongly marked than that of 
its neighbors, has the better claim to atten- 
tion. 

Somewhat grim of aspect, it must be ad- 
mitted, is the first to invite friendly investi- 
gation, the older portion of which is said to 
be more than two hundred years old. Some- 
thing about the extremely thick walls, the 
small windows, the ponderous deep-set doors, 
with their huge locks and bolts, suggests a 
fortress. And when we remark these feat- 
ures we are told that in the old slave days 
the white population lived inconstant dread 
of an uprising of the blacks. When at night 
the latter withdrew to their quarters the 
dwellings of the white people were barred 
and bolted to an extent that would have en- 
abled them practically to withstand a siege. 
Low ceilings and deep window recesses 
darken the interior overmuch and this effect 
is not dissipated by the somber old-fashioned 
furnishings. Not here will be found the 
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“house with its scrap art bedight.” Noth- 
ing could be in sharper contrast to the too 
common American practice of overcrowding 
rooms with furniture and bric-a-brac than 
the almost severe simplicity that prevails in 
the arrangement of Bermudian interiors gen- 
erally. Adjoining the house is a curious 
cave-like kitchen, the floor of stone, the one 
small window (filled with tiny panes of dim 
glass) in line with the heavy rafters that form 
the roof. 

Without doubt the pleasantest feature of 
the old place is the veranda that projects 
from the second story wherein is a low-swung 
hammock—the most delectable nook in 
which to take a siesta, for the veranda com- 
mands the garden of this particular house 
not only, but all the neighboring gardens as 
well, where humming-birds are busy with the 
roses, and bananas ripen in the sun, their 
tropical foliage outlined against the dull 
green of a cedar grove. And in the shel- 
ter of the cedars—for it is winter, all the 
winter that these fortunate islands know— 
lie the fields bearing crops—potatoes and 
blue-green onions and ranks of satin-white 
lilies all growing in democratic proximity in 
the coppery-brown mold, while over all 
broods the soft, intense blue of the southern 
sky. 

Farther seaward is a patriarchal home- 
stead belonging to one of the old estates. It 
was built in 1786 on land that shelves down 
to the shore in such a way that while there 
is but one story in front there are two at the 
rear. 

A big Lamarque rose clambers over the 
porch that opens into a broad hall from 
which the great rooms radiate. Antedating 
the house itself, in all probability, are two 
antique objects in the hall—a tall and solemn 
clock that fills one corner from floor to ceil- 
ing, ticking away as it has done any time 
these hundred years or longer, and an 
enormous settle, capable of seating at one 
time an entire family of good size. The 
wood from which both are made is said to 
be cedar and has taken on with age a lus- 
trous bronze hue. This house has the At- 
lantic Ocean literally at its back door. 
The surf breaks far away on the outlying 
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reefs. In line with the house and perhaps 
a hundred yards from shore is a semicircle 
of islets, scarcely more than high conical 
rocks, with a narrow strip of beach at the base 
of the largest. The sort of bay thus en- 
closed makes a capital bathing place, and 
in this mild climate, where there is little 
variation of temperature, there are few days 
in winter when any one in fair health may 
not take a dip in salt water. 

On the crest of a hill overlooking the 
sleepy old town of St. George is a veritable 
aristocrat of an old house. Not noticeably 
different from others externally, within its 
spacious rooms have a degree of stateliness 
and retain traces of their old-time decoration 
that are quite unusual in their elaborateness. 
Just how old it is nobody seems to know, 
but its evident antiquity is endorsed by a 
singular circumstance. Repairs made at 
a comparatively recent date led to the dis- 
covery of a fine old mahogany staircase hid- 
den away between two walls in such a man- 
ner that its presence had never been sus- 
pected by any one now living. In some by- 


gone day, possibly rearrangement of cham- 
bers resulted in the disuse of the stairway. 
Instead of being removed it was, for some 
reason, simply walled up and its very ex- 


istence forgotten. For, so the story runs, 
none of the old people resident in that part 
of the group had the slightest recollection of 
the stairway, though they had been perfectly 
familiar with the house for many years. 

Like an anachronism seems the telephone 
on the wall amid all these reminders of 
lang-syne, and the French windows assur- 
edly are innovations. For any violence 
they do to one’s antiquarian taste, however, 
the wider view they afford makes ample 
amends—the narrow streets of the foreign- 
looking, white town ever climbing up hill, 
the harbor full of ships that will sail no 
more, St. David’s Island and the light, the 
gray old forts, from the nearer of which 
issue at intervals mellow bugle notes mark- 
ing off the day of the red-coated soldiers in 
the garrison from reveille to taps, and around 
all, stretching away and away, the bril- 
liantly tinted sea, flashing and dancing in 
the sunlight. 


75! 


The luxury of an open fire in the even- 
ing, here enjoyed, is far too rare in the 
islands, where the chill dampness of the 
stone houses is perceptible to the traveler if 
not to the native. 

After the day’s work and pleasure family 
and guests assemble for the cup of tea be- 
loved of the English not more than of their 
kindred in the Bermudas apparently — 
fragrant tea, served in delicate old china 
cups, while the fitful firelight illumines the 
long parlor fantastically and the pleasant 
talk gradually ceases as the talkers, one 
after another, fall under the spell of the 
fire. Then the imagination takes a rem- 
iniscent turn and runs backward over the 
history of the old house and of the men and 
women who here have lived and loved and 
died. Does its career date back to those 
good old days when wrecking was consid- 
ered a gentlemanly pastime in the islands? 
Could it not relate incidents, if only it could 
be induced to talk, of those exciting times 
during the American Civil War when the 
town there, not somnolent as now, was full 
of adventurers, when blackade-runners lay 
in the harbors and hazardous expeditions to 
Confederate ports were organizing, when 
fortunes were made in a day and revels 
were night-long ? 

A noteworthy example of the last-century 
country house is one old place singularly 
consistent in detail, harmonious as a whole, 
and without a jarring hint of anything 
modern. Fortunate in its location, it is 
also fortunate in retaining a sufficient num- 
ber of the ancestral acres to secure to it a 
dignified seclusion. Set well back from the 
road, the approach is by a long drive over- 
arched with tall, slender oleanders, their 
graceful tops a mass of spicy pink and white 
and crimson blooms. The house has the 
air of peering from beneath the spreading 
trees that surround it, over the grounds that 
saunter leisurely down to the very margin of 
the lagoon, and out at the gem-like islands. 
lapped by the luminous water, the white 
sails in the offing, and the big steamers at: 
their anchorage. Essentially a homelike- 
apartment, and evidently the favorite gath- 
ering place of the family, is the living-room. 
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that extends quite through the center of the 
building. Finished in dark woods and 
fitted with massive furniture, grotesquely 
carved, brought from overseas ages ago, it 
is presided over by dim old family por- 
traits that look down complacently from the 
walls on an interior little changed since the 
originals’ own day. 

In one corner is the oddest winding stair, 
by which access is given to the drawing-room 
that comprises the entire second story. A 
beautiful room it is—lofty, airy, and with a 
quaintly original character as impressive as 
it is pleasing. By a peculiar arrangement 
opposite ends of the room, front and back, 
are constituted each an immensely wide win- 
dow composed of smaller ones. On the 
wall, covering it may be two thirds of the 
space, is a remarkable paper, thrown into 
high relief by a section of white wall above 
and a broad dark surbase beneath. All in 
soft grays, the figures large, the effect is that 
of a series of crayon sketches illustrating 
some old romantic story, with its turreted 
castles on a river-bank where knights and 
ladies explore the woodland paths or sit in 
rustic arbors listening to the strains of the 
minstrels in the boats below. 

Placed here in the time of the founder, 
when the house—not an old house then— 
was garnished for the home-coming of the 
first of its brides, the unique paper is held 
in high renown by the islanders as a local 
marvel. And from the time that the home 
began to resound to the patter of childish 
footsteps down to the present, the children 
of the family have ever regarded the won- 
drous paper as their especial treasure. For 
has it not fairy princes and princesses ga- 
lore, and have not countless hours been 
blissfully spent in adapting the old tales or 
in inventing new ones to meet the fancied 
requirements of the charming folk portrayed 
upon the wall? 

The young people come in from the tennis 
courts and there is much merry chatter as 
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we sip the inevitable tea trom grandmam. 
ma’s tea cups—fragile bits of china that yet 
have outlasted a human life by many years, 
All the windows are open and the afternoon 
sunshine streams in ; a faint sea-breeze sways 
the draperies and sets the pendants of the 
antiquated candelabra to tinkling musically, 
as we sit about the pleasant room and medi- 
tate dreamily upon the far-away past whereto 
it belongs. 

Such are some of the old homes, fairly 
representative ina way, yet each possessing 
clearly defined characteristics of its own. 
Their special charm is too subtle to be de- 
scribed, but one gets a vivid impression of 
the livableness and the desirableness of the 
life they so faithfully represent, the tranquil 
leisurely life of the olden day, comparatively 
care-free, filled with homely duties, simple 
pleasures, and kindly hospitalities. To en- 
ter one of them is to surrender to a repose- 
ful and gracious influence that makes the 
rush, the noise and turmoil of our modern 
life appear unnecessary, trivial, and even in 
bad taste. 

Steeped in long, long memories and ten- 
der associations, they seem no longer to be 
houses merely, nor even homes, but to have 
become sentient partakers of the life at which 
they look on while the generations come and 
go. Fill them as you will with people, such 
companies seem ever to intrude upon the real 
occupants, the gentle ghosts of whose pres- 
ence one cannot but be aware, for 


“ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 
We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go; 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates.” 
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BY 


Frue Seaburg informed me, among 

other things of local interest, that a 
peasant wedding was about to take place in 
the immediate neighborhood, to which she 
would see that I wasinvited on the strength 
of ancestral relationship. 

On the following morning she expected 
her invitation and as the hours wore on with- 
out it she began to have serious misgiving 
concerning the wedding. ‘If I hear noth- 
ing by four o’clock,” she said after a pro- 
longed survey of the road toward the pastor- 
ate, ‘I will send Gunilde over to Neils Jen- 
sen’s yard to inquire if the family have had 
their invitations. Something surely has hap- 
pened or the didman (asking man) would 
have been here long ago; my invitations al- 
ways come in the morning—at the christen- 
ing I was asked first of all. It might be 
that Eida Ericson has changed her mind, for 
they say she has a fickle heart and an eye 
to handsome faces, and as everybody knows 
Peter has no good looks to speak of but he 
has a well-filled barn besides eight hundred 
crowns in the bank. To my mind she would 
have to look far to do better.” 

Even as she spoke the didman hove in 
sight, careening gently toward the stone wall 
in the garden—the most charitably inclined 
person could not have misconstrued the 
cause of that gait. Frue Seaburg withdrew 
from her post of observation at the window 
and for propriety’s sake allowed him to 
knock twice before admitting him, then with 
an air of affected surprise invited him within. 
He got his hat off awkwardly and swung 
himself over the threshold with the air of 
a man whose duties overtaxed his strength. 

‘Greeting from the father and mother,” 
he began, attempting a bow but discreetly 
dropping into a convenient chair—“ the 
father and mother,” he repeated more cheer- 
fully, “and Eida; to yourself and also your 
guest. Your presence is truly desired at the 


J-Sept, 


Se after my arrival in Frederiksund, 
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wedding. Come early to attend the bridal 
party to church; return with them for din- 
ner, remain for supper, and as long after as 
will be agreeable to yourselves.” 

Having delivered this unique invitation 
he made a feint of rising but the watchful 
Gunilde brought forth a flagon of freshly 
drawn beer and a wheaten cake liberally or- 
namented with raisins. The disposition of 
these refreshments necessitated some de- 
lay, which enabled the /ruve to ask what was 
uppermost in her mind concerning her neigh. 
bors’ affairs. The didman made random 
fragmentary answers between great gulps of 
beer but maintained a creditable show of in- 
terest throughout the one-sided conversa- 
tion, and after a polite pause set down his 
empty flagon and rose to go, but paused at 
the door to say, as an afterthought, “ Please 
send a convenient amount of butter, milk, 
and eggs.” 

“T will certainly,” Madame answered 
cheerfully. 

“No wonder he came late,” the good 
woman observed, anxiously watching his 
slowly retreating figure from her curtained 
window. “He isso full of beer that he can 
hardly push one foot before the other. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he has forgotten to 
ask some one; too much beer drives sober 
thoughts out of a man’s head.” 

“Yet you offered him more,” I unwisely 
exclaimed, 

“ Gud bewahre!/ But what would you have 
me to do?” she asked with sudden asperity. 
“It is an old custom to give the didmana 
glass of beer and a bit of cake—he expects 
it at every house. Why should I make my- 
self conspicuous by breaking the rule? My 
neighbors would soon tell it abroad that 
Frue- Seaburg had forgotten her duty, or 
perhaps had no beer to offer.” 

On the appointed day we arrived in due 
time at the donnegaard (literally translated, 
the peasant’s domain) a square of substan 
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tial masonry of the severest Scandinavian 
type, with little or no external ornamenta- 
tion. Passing through massive gates into 
the open courtyard, from which access was 
had to the stables and barnyard as well as 
the living-room, we were ushered into a 
spacious family apartment—presumably a 
sitting room—where were seated the select 
few invited to accompany the bridal party 
to the church. I took my place among 
maids and matrons seated in prim array on 
benches ranging around the walls, and 
while Frue Seaburg extended neighborly 
greeting took opportunity to notice my sur- 
roundings. 

The room, I thought, was evidently a part 
of the original dweiling built early in the 
seventeenth century. Its polished rafters 


ran to a sharp peak knit by wooden spikes ; 
the heavy oak panels showed a clear out- 
line of carved hexagonal figures regularly 
and deeply executed. Two windows, set in 
the thick outer wall, still bore traces of iron 
‘ grating, showing the invincibility of old 
Norse masonry. 


Between the windows, 
projecting into the room, was a fireplace 
open on three sides, built of carved wood 
and stone in the likeness of an altar such 
as one frequently sees in old Norwegian 
houses. The furnishings and ornaments 
were of a kind to make the heart of a curio- 
maniac burn with envy, but as the company 
increased the quaint, harmonious effect was 
necessarily marred by the introduction of 
a set of incongruously ugly wooden chairs. 
The bride’s entrance put an end to my ob- 
servations. 

As Frue Seaburg had said, Eida Ericson 
was a very pretty girl—quite out of the or- 
dinary type of Scandinavians, I thought, and 
on hazarding a question I learned that she 
was not of pure Danish blood but a direct 
descendant of the famous Ramolinis of Cor- 
sica, though born on Danish soil and likely 
to end her life there. She was peculiarly 
attractive without being beautiful; her hair 
was a rare burnished brown color which in 
America would be called either very lovely 
or artificial, full of coppery lights and deep 
shadows like the stem of maidenhair fern; 
her long narrow gray eyes under black, 
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finely-penciled eyebrows, were circled with 
the dusky shadows peculiar to Mediterra- 
nean peoples and her coloring showed a su- 
perb blending of northern and southern 
blood. But the possibility of rare beauty was 
defeated by irregular, almost angular fea- 
tures. Her face suggested a curious hap- 
hazard whim of a great artist in blending 
the exquisite Murillo tones in the cold, 
rough-hewn Norse physiognomy, which with 
a softening of contour and profile might be 
strikingly beautiful. 

Eida’s figure was a little too large for 
beauty, as our notion goes—it gave her a 
rather matronly air not at all improved by 
her tight-fitting but pretty homespun dress 
that missed the floor by several inches all 
around ; but for all that she made a very 
picturesque, attractive appearance. A di- 
aphanous white fichu crossed loosely over 
her bosom displayed a softly rounded throat 
of ivory whiteness ; over a headdress of very 
delicate and rare lace she wore a scarlet 
velvet cap, or “hood,” as it is called, richly 
gold-embroidered, with broad bows of scar- 
let ribbon at the back and chin. The older 
women present turned her about like a 
slowly revolving wax figure, offering kindly 
suggestions of improvement—a slight altera- 
tion of ribbons, the readjustment of her veil 
or flowers—and to these maneuvers the 
bride smiled a willing assent, accepting them 
as a flattering show of friendly interest. 

When the ways and means of discussion 
were exhausted the bride’s father observed 
that as the minister was asked to be at the 
church early it might be as well to start out 
in good time, and his suggestion was imme- 
diately acted upon. The bride and men- 
bers of her immediate family occupied the 
forward “‘rockaway,” followed in the next 
by a band of rustic musicians, who struck 
up a merry tune as soon as all the guests 
were seated in their respective vehicles. 

The day was fraught with the indescrib- 
able sweetness of early spring; every whiff 
of air stirred the heart of blossoming things 
and wafted abroad subtle odors of wild 
flowers. The forest shade was deep and 
cool with the sunlight glinting through like 
little gold arrows and from every tree came 
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a thrilling, jubilant chorus of song. Perhaps 
because Denmark is a very small country 
and every available inch of ground is made 
use of, the government is able to keep the 
roads and forest in immaculate order, like 
those of our finest parks ‘or a gentleman’s 
private grounds. Not a dead branch or 
twig may be seen for miles through the 
grass-carpeted forests. The hedgerows are 
smooth as a stone wall, the sharply 
defined grass borders like strips of emerald 
velvet, and beyond the level stretch of stone 
masonry surrounding the donnegaards of 
wealthy landowners one catches a glimpse 
of indefectible gardens in luxuriant bloom. 
The farm lands present the same scrupulous 
order, emphasizing my impression that the 
Danes are a thrifty race who do not do 
things by halves. 

I had not been able to single the pro- 
spective bridegroom out of a train of attend- 
ant swains, but on reaching the church I 
noticed that a young man of substantial, 
wholesome appearance became remotely 
attentive to Eida, and at the critical moment 
took his place beside her at the altar. It 
was too evident from his painfully conscious 
attitude that he felt himself the target of all 
eyes, and his consequent embarrassment 
made him appear awkward, though he 
really was a fine looking fellow of the pure 
Saxon type, with good features and splendid 
physique. 

He bore himself throughout the ceremony 
as one who accepts the inevitable under 
stress of immutable circumstance but sorely 
against the grain. However, after the main 
ordeal was past he recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to answer the congratulations and 
admonitions pressed upon him by well- 
meaning friends and relatives; he even 
smiled broadly from time to time as he 
glanced at Eida, whose gloved finger-tips 
barely touched his coat sleeve in feint of 
taking his arm, but looked much relieved 
when finally advised to lead the homeward 
procession. 

On reaching the Jdonnegaard we found 
waiting us a lively, expectant company of 
invited guests, and after a proper interval 
of formalities and compliments we were 


invited by our host to dinner. The tables 
were arranged after the fashion of ancient 
banquet tables, forming an open square, 
the bridal couple taking their places at the 
middle of the cross tables facing the square, 
and after them each guest as he happened 
to come into the room. After an interval 
of silence, to make sure that every one was 
seated, each guest took up his spoon. See- 
ing no plates or other dishes I began to 
wonder what those implements were in- 
tended for, when the serving maids brought 
in great bowls full of steaming rice. Placing 
four of these to each table, they divided 
the contents into four sections by deep 
indentations in the form of a cross and 
into the grooves thus formed poured a cup- 
ful of melted butter and a plentiful sprink- 
ling of cinnamon and sugar. Then opera- 
tions began, four guests to one bowl, 
dipping every spoonful into the hot butter. 

After this course followed meats in 
season, deliciously prepared and in pro- 
digious quantity. Wheaten cakes, very 
much raisined, were offered as a last course, 
with home-brewed beer of peculiarly rich 
honeyed taste, very superior to any beverage 
of the kind I have tasted in my own country. 

Directly after dinner the floor was cleared 
for dancing. 

“‘Now do exactly as you see the other 
girls do,” Frue Seaburg whispered as she 
withdrew to a group of matrons seated at 
the end of the sa/, out of the way of the 
dancers. So [ said “ WVei tak” (No thank 
you), as my immediate neighbor had said a 
moment before when asked to dance. 
Every girl on the floor coyly refused the 
invitation, but the swains were in no way 
disconcerted. 

“ Nei jeg vil helst ikke danse” (1’d rather 
not dance), my little neighbor repeated. 

“Oh, by Thor, you will too,” the gallant 
answered cheerfully, turning a deaf ear to 
succeeding protests, and, coolly linking her 
arm with his, led her out on the floor. 
Every couple went through the same per- 
formance, myself included (though I’m 
afraid my protest sounded foolishly in- 
sincere). 

The bridal couple led, and after the first 
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dance neither spoke to the other or took 
the faintest notice of each other for the 
entire evening, thus obeying an unspoken 
law of peasant decorum. As the afternoon 
wore on the music grew more enticing and 
bashful swains threw themselves heartily 
into the sport, dancing after a fashion of 
their own at a positively dizzy pace, while 
their panting, laughing partners clung to 
their swaying, outstretched arms and fol- 
lowed breathlessly. The bride danced 
easily and gracefully, with sinuous move- 
ments and finely poised head. 

Supper was served between seven and 
eight—without rice—a plentiful, toothsome 
repast, after which the dance was promptly 
resumed. At four o’clock in the morning 
the guests dispersed for a few hours of rest 
and sleep. By special invitation I stayed 
with Frue Seaburg at the donnegaard and 
was glad to betake myself to a damask- 
curtained bed—the summit of which was 
reached by means of a stepladder—but was 
awakened at what seemed a most unseason- 
able hour to be told that the guests were 


returning and the merrymaking about to 


begin anew. At ten o’clock the fiddlers 
arrived and fell ardently to work; couples 
formed in rapid succession and danced as 
if their sole business in life was to tread the 
merry maze. 

I noticed an increase of elderly couples— 
old dames with rosy cheeks and snowy hair, 
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in holiday attire, and men of seventy or 
over, dressed in quaint picturesque gar- 
ments of brown and blue homespun and 
high-heeled, silver-buckled shoes. The fes- 
tiveness of the occasion stirred old mem- 
ories and called forth a gently-flowing tide 
of reminiscences; they recounted tales of 
their youth, colored whoily by local events 
shared in by playmates who grew to be 
friends of early manhood, and in old age 
still were their good comrades, as one 
numerous family whose interests intermingle 
and converge into a common end. 

That day passed very much like the pre- 
ceding day. Toward evening the bride 
began to show signs of weariness in paling 
cheeks and lagging steps, but she danced 
bravely on and her girl friends laughed as 
merrily as ever at the good-natured jests 
flung at them by the men who flanked the 
wall as they looked on in admiring approval. 

Frue Seaburg assured me that the third 
and last day would not differ from the first 
in any particular except that fewer guests 
would be present. She agreed discreetly 
with my covert hint at absenting myself, 
remarking that she intended calling formally 
on the bride that afternoon and if I desired 
I might accompany her, which would be 
considered the height of good form. I did 
so, and at parting received a cordial invita- 
tion to visit the Svensens of Frederiksund 
forever after. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN WOMAN PHYSICIAN ABROAD. 


BY S. SOLOMONS. 


LonpDon, . 

Y DEAR : We had a most 
M delightful voyage, and I was for- 

tunate in being sick only one day. 
There were some very nice people on board, 
including His Highness, the prince of 
Greece—the first real live prince I ever 
saw. He was quite pleasant and sociable, 
and made friends with every one. I ad- 
mired his enormous size, but he was young 
and uninteresting to me. However, I have 
been made to feel since I arrived on these 


effete shores that it was a great thing to 
travel seven days in company with a prince, 
promenade on the same deck, eat at the 
same table, and even enjoy occasional 
whiffs of tobacco smoke exhaled from the 
royal nostrils. These poor benighted people 
fall down and worship royalty, but they 
need not imagine for a moment that a 
sensible American is going to do it. 
However, when a beautifully decked 
yacht comes half way down the Irish coast, 
bearing princes, dukes, and duchesses, 
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stops our twelve-thousand-ton vessel, and 
keeps us waiting for three hours while they 
go through with an elaborate ceremony and 
take the prince aboard with them, after 
which we pull up our huge anchors and 
follow along behind, then do I begin to 
realize that royalty has rights which even 
an American must respect. 

Our amusement on board consisted prin- 
cipally in watching for sails and betting on 
the run made the day previous. Every day 
I carried fruit and cookies to the cnildren 
in the steerage. I shall never forget those 
poor children lying about in heaps, some 
asleep, with nothing between ihcir heads 
and the hard, dirty floor. 

I have been making observations in 
hospitals and operating-rooms. The medi- 


cal women I have met dress in ginghams 
and look slouchy, but the men are spruce. 
They have special hospitals for special 
diseases, but everything is heavy, awkward, 
and inconvenient. 

I don’t like their customs, such as cutting 
your own bread at table off a big, unwieldy 


loaf, and hulling your own strawberries. 
I object to doing the cook’s work, especially 
as they don’t use finger-bowls. But what 
grieves me most is the entire absence of 
ice cream soda water. It cannot be pro- 
cured for love or money, and yet these 
people call themselves civilized ! 

I spent this forenoon in the hospital for 
hip diseases, and the afternoon at Windsor, 
visiting the castle, the royal stables, Eton 
College, the old church where the poet Gray 
is buried, and other things of interest. 

I hear a man’s voice in the next room. 
He has left his door open, and I catch the 
familiar murmur, ‘Convex surface looks 
upward and backward from the anterior 
posterior spine.” No one but a medical 
student prays like that. I must ask the 
landlady about him to-morrow. 

Yours a, 
A 


VIENNA, 
DEAR : I am not feeling particularly 
brilliant, as I have been up so much at 
night in the Krankenhaus. But my father 
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says, “If you have no time to elaborate, 
please state the plain facts.” So I give 
you one now. I ha-a-a-ate Vienna! She is 
evidently not my affinity. The most objec- 
tionable feature of the place to my mind is 
the men. The attitude they assume toward 
women is simply preposterous. I will give 
you an instance. 

My landlady has a cousin—a young man 
of about thirty—who does not belong to the 
nobility by any means, but is merely a clerk 
in a store. He came to tea one evening 
when Fraulein and I were alone, the servant 
having gone on an errand. When we sat 
down to table we noted the absence of 
Semmel, or rolls, without which no meal can 
proceed in Vienna. Fraulein said she 
would run across the street to the baker’s 
and get some if it were not for her rheuma- 
tism and the snow on the ground. I was 
not afflicted with rheumatism, but hesitating 
to . fer my services when there was a young 
man present I ventured to suggest to the 
good lady that if I possessed a cousin as 
able-bodied and convenient as this one 
appeared to be I should certainly send him. 

You should have seen the look of con- 
sternation on both their faces, as they 
proceeded to explain to me how absolutely 
impossible it was for a gentleman in Vienna 
to enter a bakery, purchase ten kreutzers’ 
worth of bread, and walk out again without 
forfeiting his position in society. In short, 
it appeared that he was socially, politically, 
mentally, morally, and physically incapaci- 
tated for carrying bundles, be they ever 
so small—which explained the peculiar 
phenomenon I had witnessed several times 
in the most fashionable streets of men 
giving their bundles and packages to their 
lady companions to carry. 

When the Austrian youth saw that I was 
no less surprised than disgusted at this 
revelation he appeared disturbed and asked 
me what an American gentleman would do 
under such trying circumstances. I told 
him in a way that left no doubt that I 
approved of the American custom. His 
face turned red, and making a dive for his 
hat he informed me with repressed agitation 
that he was capable of lending the dignity 
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of ten Americans to the purchase and trans- 
portation of Semme/, and with a tragic air 
left the house. Fraulein was much troubled 
over this escapade, as she is the daughter 
of a colonel, and “feels her position.” In 
about three minutes the cousin returned, 
flaunting his paper bag, which he deposited 
with mock courtesy at my feet. 

But the Xrankenhaus/ There I heal my 
wounds (mental) and forget my sorrows. 
It is a vast affair, covering twenty-five acres, 
and excellently run, being absolutely devoid 
of odors. I have a nice little room which I 
use when I am there at night on duty. 

This is the first opportunity I have had 
to-day to sit down, but I am glad to be 
busy, for if I had time to stop and think, I 
should get so homesick that I could not 
endure it any longer. It’s dreadful to be 
away so long among strangers, although 
every one is kind to me, and I have no 
reason to complain. 

Your homesick 
A 


DEAR : You asked in your last letter 
about the women doctors here, and their 
standing. There are not many of us here 
at the Imperial Hospital—only three Ameri- 
cans, one Englishwoman, and one Russian. 
Two more are expected in a few weeks. 
Most of them go to the obstetrical wards. 
I alone am taking the courses in surgery 
and pathology. Women are not admitted 
to the university, but if you have ingenuity 
enough you may manage to attend whatever 
clinics you please. I am attending three at 
present, but I go as the guest of the pro- 
fessors, so there will be no complaint from 
headquarters. Different means are to be 
employed in gaining these privileges. One 
professor took me for the sake of the 
guilders, another, as he frankly expressed 
it, because I was young and good-looking 
and he liked to see me around !—and still 
another—God bless him!—because he be- 
lieved in giving women a chance. How- 
ever, there are many private courses given 
by as able teachers as any in the university, 
which are all open ta women, provided they 
have the money to pay the fees. 
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As a rule I am treated with courtesy and 
respect. The natives do not approve of 
“emancipated women,” as they call us, but 
the fact of my being an American goes far 
toward reconciling them. They seem to 
think that we are so far away that we can- 
not harm them if we do not insist on 
entering their exclusive field. 

I am working in a pathological laboratory 
at present, and enjoy it very much. Every 
evening I have gross pathology and post- 
mortems. You should see with what neat- 
ness and dispatch I can do a post-mortem! 
But alas! I shall have but little opportunity 
to display that accomplishment when I come 
home, as people have an unaccountable 
aversion to post-mortems. 

I must tell you to what straits I have 
been reduced in the matter of something to 
drink. As you know, wine and beer are 
the principal lubricating fluids over here, 
but I don’t care for either, so I have been 
drinking water and milk with an occasional 
glass of seltzer thrown in. But not long 


ago the milk was condemned, and some 


days later a notice appeared in the papers 
warning the public not to drink a drop of 
water—that a sewer had broken in the 
reservoir and as there was a great deal of 
intestinal catarrh in Vienna it was not safe. 
So I was contemplating taking to beer, 
when I was informed that for the present 
hops had given out and the substitute was 
a bitter, poisonous weed. SoI have been 
obliged to resort to distilled water. 

Your——— ' 

A——- —. 


BERLIN, 

My Dear : It is but five days since 
I arrived here, but when I tell you what I 
have accomplished in that short space of 
time you will agree with me that I have 
reason to be elated. 

You know Berlin is the stronghold of 
medical conservatism, the hospitals and 
clinic-rrooms being absolutely closed to 
women. Two of my fellow-students at 
Vienna who preceded me here wrote me 
that they had used every effort and been 
unsuccessful. Nevertheless I—self-willed 
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as ever, you see—determined to make the 


attempt. 

The result is that I have the honor to 
announce myself as the sole and only 
woman at present admitted to medical 
circles in Berlin. In order that you may 
appreciate the difficulties I have met and 
overcome I will relate to you the interview 
I had with one of the great doctors of the 
university, whose fame is world-wide. In 
appearance he is grim and stern, with a 
sharp and imperious manner. Moreover I 
was informed that he was a hater of women 
doctors. I had, however, made up my 
mind to enter his clinic. So I coolly 
bearded the lion in his den, and this is 
about the conversation that ensued : 

He. “Well, madame, what can I do for 
you?” 

J. “Taman American, and—” 

He. “Ah! I am always pleased to meet 
Americans.” 

J. ‘And a doctor.” 

He. “Der Teufel!” 

i. “No,I am not he. Only a doctor.” 

He (somewhat disconcerted ), “Ah, beg 
pardon! But why have you come to 
Berlin? ” 

JI. “To see you, and take some courses 
in surgery.” . 

He (with emphasis ). 
woman!” 

I. Well, that is not my fault, and I am 
trying to make the best of it.” 

He. ‘‘But women doctors are not allowed 
here. Did not the registrar of the uni- 
versity warn you not to come to me?” 

I (calmly). “He did, and others also.” 

He (more in amazement than in anger ). 
“Then why have you persisted in coming?” 

J (innocently). “Because I wish to take 
surgery of you.” 

He, “Your presumption challenges my 
admiration. What do you know?” 

I (modestly). ‘Nothing worth mention- 
ing. I came here hoping to learn.” 

He (meditatively). “Hm! My clinic is 
already overcrowded with male students. 
Besides, it is against the rules.” 

J. “The rules are unjust and should be 
abolished.” 


“But you are a 
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He. “That may or may not be. At 
any rate, it is my office to obey, or else 
face a power that has been known to vacate 
a chair.” 

I (in my most winning manner). ‘Oh, I 
am sure there is no danger on that score. 
The university could well spare all of its 
rules in preference to sparing Herr Pro- 
fessor L 

He (after a pause). ‘Come to me next 
month and I will perhaps admit you.” 

Z. “I beg your pardon, Herr Professor, 
but an American’s time is precious. If you 
please, I will come this month.” 

He. “Zounds! Have I not conceded 
enough to you?” 

JZ. “But to wait a whole month before 
getting your instruction! ”’ 

He. “Well, as you are so persistent, I 
will give you a chance. Come to my clinic 
to-morrow morning at ten sharp, and I will 
find out whether you know anything.” 

Thus ended the interview, but I feared 
the battle was by no means won yet. I 
suspected that the great surgeon was se- 
cretly making fun of me, and chose this 
method of getting rid of me and my de- 
mands. I had not had a chance to men- 
tion the fact that I had already taken 
courses at some of the first clinics in Europe. 

Well, you had better believe I presented 
myself promptly next morning, but I had a 
row with the porter before he would admit 
me, and on entering the clinic-room I found 
the holy terror of a professor and about 
twenty male Herr Doctors in the act of di- 
agnosing acase. Nodding carelessly to me, 
the former remarked in an audible aside to 
the latter that they would “see what this 
child could do,” and ordered me to give my 
diagnosis. I called all my wits together, 
and not daring to hesitate, after a moment’s 
examination of the subject pronounced it to 
be a case of floating kidney. To my sur- 
prise he instantly threw up his hands and 
shouted, “She is right. She has beaten 
you all!” Then evidently repenting of his 
too-ready praise, he added, ‘“ But I dare say 
you guessed it. Women are good guessers,” 
and ordered them to bring in the next case. 
This and the two following ones I also 
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“‘suessed” correctly—my guardian angel 
was keeping his weather eye open about 
this time—the Herr Doctor’s astonishment 
increasing visibly each time. Well, I was 
unanimously admitted to the clinic, and 
have passed among the learned Berliners 
ever since as “the American Oracle.” 

You may believe I am in an exultant 
frame of mind, but my chief reason for 
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rejoicing is that a woman is at last recog- 
nized in a position from which her sex has 
been hitherto rigidly excluded. The fact 
that I am that favored individual I admit 
adds to my satisfaction. I shall now have 
to work hard to keep up my reputation with 
the great doctors. 
Your triumphant 
A 


BRITTANY AND ITS WOMEN. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER, 


NE is hardly over the border from 
() Normandy to Brittany till one notes 
a difference in the look of the land 
and people. It is no longer the rich slopes, 
the close-clipt hedges, the long lines of pop- 
lars marking everywhere the white roads, 
the steep-roofed cottages with fortress-like 
walls. The Breton fields have a wilder and 
more sterile look, the roads are less perfect, 
the hedgerows are ragged, and often rough 
stone walls replace them. It is nature in 
her own wildness, not tamed and made ser- 
vant to man as in Normandy. 

Of old great forests covered this Land’s 
End of France. Victor Hugo tells in 
“ Ninety-three’ how beneath these forests 
the ground was hollowed into catacombs, 
with streets and open places ; catacombs into 
which the Vendéan rebel could drop as by 
magic to escape his pursuer. The forests 
have been largely cut away ; but the look of 
the land is often ragged and rough asa west- 
ern clearing. The surface is much more 
broken by hills and deep ravines. One 
looks down into narrow valleys with dark, 
swift-rushing streams and clusters of cabins 
of rough unhewn stones. Could we enter 
those cabins we should find mud floors and 
a near cow-house, but carved bedsteads in 
old oak and presses out of which wonder- 
fully embroidered bodices and jackets come 
on Sundays. A glimpse of four cream-white 
oxen drawing a primitive plow, a woman with 
a distaff by the roadside guarding a lean 
black goat, as old and witchlike as herself, 
other women at the little stations knitting 


endless gray socks and chattering Breton— 
these touches emphasize the out-of-the-world 
note of the landscape. 

And one might almost sum up the trav- 
eler’s first impression of Brittany in a para- 
phrase of Browning’s famous title—it is 
white-cotton-day-cap country. Every little 
village has its own cap, and wherever the 
Breton woman goes she keeps to it as the 
badge of her birthplace. They are of all 
possible designs; close-fitting pokes, round 
crowns with full ruffles like earwigs, peaked 
crowns with towered attachments over the 
ears which recall cathedral spires. But al- 
ways they are dazzlingly white and clean, 
the frills crimped to perfection, the starched 
strings streaming down the back or tied 
neatly on topof the head. Variety, however, 
is limited to the capsand collars. The reg- 
ular costume which goes with them all is a 
short full skirt, usually black, a square-cut 
bodice and chemisette—frilled or embroid- 
ered for best. The men wear full knee- 
breeches, a short, loose jacket, often of vel- 
vet with quaint silver buttons, and a broad- 
brimmed black hat with a wide velvet rib- 
bon hanging down the back. A waistcoat 
with much tinsel embroidery, home-knit gray 
stockings, and leather shoes finish his gala 
toilet. But even in Finisterre these pictur- 
esque old costumes are going out. The art- 
ist must seek remote villages and the yearly 
festivals—the Pardons—to find them in any 
great numbers. 

From under the broad-brimmed black felt 
the Breton face looks up at you, a very dif- 
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ferent type from the Norman. The black 
eyes are dreamy or fierce, the black hair 
long and tangled; the manner shy, wild, and 
yet having a certain dignity born of native 
pride and independence. He speaks the 
tongue of his forefathers—the Breton—and 
he only half understands French. It is four 
hundred and fifty years since, thanks toa 
king of France marrying the duchess of Brit- 
tany, his province was annexed ; and still he 
is not assimilated as is the Norman and the 
Provengal. He keeps his own popular bal- 
lads in Breton, and his bagpipe to drone out 
the old airs; he keeps his legends, and his 
belief in witchcraft and fairy lore. And 
everywhere the Druid remains nourish these 
superstitions. The cross has indeed been 
put on top of the menhir which stands in 
solitary grandeur in the deep wood, the cir- 
cles of Druid stones have been duly exor- 
cised and blessed. But still to him the mys- 
tery and the sanctity of the older faith clings 
to them. His children learn French in 
school; but it is not the home, the mother- 
tongue, 


It is from Brittany that France largely 


draws her sailors—and her priests. On the 
coast children learn to swim as soon as they 
have learned to walk, and the men are vowed 
to the seafrom birth. In the little church- 
yards on the rocky coast you read family 
names which from generation to generation 
tell the same story—‘“‘lost at sea.” The 
mystery and peril of the ocean lie upon the 
land and the people like a great shadow. 

As it chanced, we were in Brittany at the 
time of the Pardons—the yearly festival 
in each village in honor of its patron saint. 
It is their Thanksgiving, the time of family 
reunions. And everywhere we saw the sailor 
lads fromthe great naval schools at Brest on 
their way home for the holiday. They were 
fresh-faced youths, slender, with dark, clear- 
cut faces all aglow as they chattered Breton to 
each other. And at every station the moth- 
ers in their caps and wooden shoes were 
waiting for them. 

The Breton women’s faces are not happy 
ones. The stolid comfort and materialism 
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of the Norman is replaced by a melancholy 
born of a hard life and narrow conditions. 
Melancholy anda certain religious mysticism 
are the stamp of the people. Inthe interior 
—at Quimper for instance, where life is 
easier—they are gayer and more talkative. 
But the nearer one gets to the sterile coast 
and the all-devouring sea, the deeper the 
poverty and the gloom. Beggars abound. 
They haunt the churches as in Italy—all hu- 
man miseries and deformities in rags and 
dirt ; and the begging is persistent and shame- 
less. At first these things repel you. It is 
medieval beggary and medieval ideas as to 
the proper way of relief. Nevertheless the 


Bretons as a race are brave, thoughtful, and 


religious. It is indeed the country of re- 
ligious mystics. Treguie—Renan’s birth- 
place—is the great nursery of the French 
priesthood, and until a few years ago re- 
ligious plays were still acted here. Brittany 
gave France religious thinkers like Abelard 
and Lamennais ; Chateaubriand with his po- 
etic, esthetic faith; and Pierre Loti, the 
idealist, whose hero is so often the Breton 
sailor. 

As in Normandy, the perennial occupation 
of the women is washing by the riverside. 
The river chatters over its stony bed, the 
kneeling women chatter above; but the 
voices are not as cheerful as those of their 
Norman sisters and there is no laughter. 
One feels that their life is hard and bare. 
The Breton peasant has always, according 
to the saying current in France, “ belonged 
to his priests.” It is a pity that they have 
not been able to teach him gentleness to his 
wife. He is far harsher to her than is the 
Norman with all his materialism. He treats 
her more as a beast of burdenand she grows 
old even earlier than her Norman neighbor. 
Certainly she needs all the comfort her re- 
ligion can give her; and the inscription 
which we saw carved—in Latin and Breton 
—over one church door seemed to us pecu- 
liarly fitted to the sad women who had 
dropped their burdens there for a pause of 
prayer: ‘Come unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden.” 
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THE C. L. S. C. READINGS FOR 1896-97. 

A NUMBER of benevolent persons have at 
different times prepared lists of what they 
regarded as “the best hundred books.” 
Literary journals with equal benevolence 
have published these lists of good books and 
gravely advised their readers to read them 
all. The youthful Edison in his boyish 
passion for knowledge decided to read an 
entire library and actually began at one end 
of the first shelf. He read every book for 
about a yard along the shelf—and stopped. 
The plan did not work. It is equally un- 
wise to attempt to read any selected list of 
hundred best books, be they never so 
wisely selected, because the best book may 
not be precisely the best book for any par- 
ticular person to read. In a large and gen- 
eral way there are a few great books that 
every man, woman, and child should own, 
read, mark, and inwardly digest. ‘The 
Book” is one, but the moment we get away 
from the first few (say ten) of the best hun- 
dred books there arise many grave doubts 
as to whether the remaining best books are 
the best for us all. 

Clearly there is a better way. Books are 
tools. The thing to know is to know what 
tool is the best for a particular purpose. 
The object sought in reading books is edu- 
cation and the kind of education decides 
what are the best books. Plainly books on 
building and architecture are better for a 
carpenter than books on grammar and mu- 
sic. What, then, is your object in read- 
ing good books? Is it to be a first-rate car- 
penter or to be a man of education as well 
as a carpenter? 

The better way is to read certain books 
arranged in a certain definite order and to 
read them in a fixed period of time. The 
young reader who cheerfully sets out to read 
the whole of any one of these lists of one 
hundred best books is courageous, but not 
precisely wise, because he is not likely to 
carry out his noble resolve. Long before he 
reaches the fiftieth book he will find there 


are others of more value to him. He will 
soon see that it is simple common sense to 
read these books and finish the list at a 
more convenient season, which often never 
comes. A few books arranged along a defi- 
nite line, a few books read in a definite 
time—this is the fine art of reading. Memn- 
bers of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle recognize at once that this is the 
only sensible and reasonable way to read 
any books. We see in a general way that 
educated men and women, particularly col- 
lege men and women, have read certain 
books in a certain order ina certain time 
(usually four years). We wish also to be re- 
garded as educated persons. Shall we read 
the college man’s books? Yes, if possible, 
but for the majority of us it may never be 
possible. 

We can do something else, and herein lies 
the immense value of the Chautauqua sys- 
tem of education. The Chautauqua year 
begins now. Already its plan of reading is 
arranged for nine months in advance and its 
five books are ready for critical examination. 

Open the first book, “A Survey of 
Greek Civilization,” by J. P. Mahaffy. D.D., 
D.C.L. (Oxon.). Why read this book 
more than another? Because in Greece, 
art, letters, civilization reached a stage where 
they could and did affect the culture of mod- 
ern life; because in a large sense our life 
and art and civilization are founded upon 
Greece. Education is based upon Greek 
learning and a true education implies that 
we shall know something of Greek life and 
civilization. Some have said that the best 
education implied a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of Greece. This may be quite true, 
and yet, for most of us there is no time for 
Greek, and we find that it is quite possible 
to gain a clearer and very thorough knowl- 
edge of all that is best in Greek art and 
literature without the language and without 
reading all the books required in our col- 
leges. This book in a large and general 
way is a real survey of Greece, and to read 
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and understand it is to gain the cream of a 
classic education as far as it concerns 


Greece. 

There is one side of Greek life that rises 
so high that it has become the model for 
all the world and is well worth our while 
to study in more detail. This is Greek art. 
So we find the second book of the required 
reading is “ A History of Greek Art,” by 
Professor F. B. Tarbell. This extremely 
interesting book traces the rise of art in 
Egypt and follows it through the prehistoric 
period till it culminates in the highest ex- 
pression in Greek sculpture. The book is 
profusely illustrated, so that we can gain a 
very good idea of the appearance of many 
of the great art works that made Greek 
artists the leaders in art. A study of these 
two books will thus place us in possession 
of the chief facts concerning the history, 
civilization, and art of the great people who 
laid the foundations of art and civilization 
as we know them to-day. 

Nor does a well-balanced plan of reading 
confine the reader to the study of ancient 
times and nations. Modern nations have 
their lessons for us, modern history can 
help us to understand life. So we have 
two books upon France and the French 
people. The first of these is George 
Burton Adams’ excellent history entitled 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
Professor Adams gives us in this book a 
clear, yet condensed account of the rise of 
the great people who have made France, 
showing how the warring and isolated tribes 
and communities drew gradually together 
and built up through trial, wars, suffering, 
and loss a people who should become in 
a large sense a leader among the nations. 

To understand the French people as they 
are, to get an insight into their character, 
so different from our own, we need quite 
another style of book, and in Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s “French ‘Traits’ we have a 
minute and painstaking account of the 
French people as one who has long lived 
among them sees them. This book ad- 
mirably offsets Professor Adams’ history 
and the two give us a clear and inter- 
esting picture of the French people. 
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The best course of reading should include 
something of science. The hundred best 
books may in the minds of persons of a 
literary turn of mind quite exclude books 
upon science as not being really best. The 
best reading for education and culture must 
include some scientific books, and in the 
Chautauqua system one book or more each 
year brings the reader in touch with 
modern science. This year the subject is 
astronomy, and in Mr. Herbert A. Howe’s 
book entitled “A Study of the Sky” we 
have a fascinating and delightful guide to 
the study of the stars. 

These five books may not belong to any 
list of hundred best books.. They are 
better. They are parts of a well-designed 
system of reading. They form part of a 
plan of reading having a definite educa- 
tional end and extending over a definite 
time. Nor will the reader-student who 
takes them up be left alone to follow un- 
aided his own, perhaps lonely, reading. 
Every month will come a friendly guide, 
commentator, and assistant, to explain and 
illuminate each book. In THE CHauTavu- 
QUAN, through the year, will be found a 
real help to the reader-student. Articles in 
the different numbers will describe the life, 
manners, and customs of Greece and 
France, will clear up points in each book. 
Moreover, THE CHAUTAUQUAN is a teacher, 
explaining, translating, and defining words 
and terms in the books that may seem to 
the reader new or unusual. It is difficult 
to imagine a truer union of friendly teacher 
and guide in reading than THE CHauTAvu- 
QUAN, keeping step, as it does, through the 
year with the reader-students who are seek- 
ing instruction, entertainment, and culture 
through the reading course of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 

PEoPLE have all sorts of notions as to what 
“expression”? means. An agreeable ex- 
pression of countenance may be one thing, 
while an excited baseball player may in- 
dulge in an expression that nobody could 
countenance—which is quite another matter. 
Practically, it means to say something, and 
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the fine art of expression is to have some- 
thing to say and to know how to say it in an 
effective and agreeable manner. A picture 
may express something and so may a song. 
Commonly, expression means speech, words, 
either our own or composed by another. 
To express yourself clearly and to the point 
is a simple and very necessary accomplish- 
ment. To write a letter or make a speech, 
or to take part in ordinary conversation, im- 
plies the ability to express yourself with rea- 
sonable ease and clearness. 

Yet the fine art of expression is some- 
thing much higher than mere letter-writing, 
conversation, or speech-making. This is 
the art of expressing in the finest and most 
artistic manner the thoughts of the poets 
and writers who, having something to say, 
have said it in the most beautiful manner. 
It is not exactly reading aloud, it is not elo- 
cution, or acting, or pantomime, or oratory, 
and yet it may be something of all these. 

There are three distinct ways in which we 
may enjoy a fine poem: we may read it from 
the printed page in silence; we may listen 
while some one reads it aloud, or listen to 
some one reading it while we ourselves hold 
the book and follow the words as they are 
spoken by the reader. There is also a 
fourth method, and that is to commit the 
poem to memory and to repeat it aloud. 

The first method is the most common and 
the least satisfactory, because we may be 
morally certain that we are reading it pretty 
badly. Besides, reading in silence is unso- 
cial, a little selfish, and not always fair to 
the poet or ourselves. Reading in silence 
misses half the charm of reading. It is not 
easy to carry the cadence, rhythm, and 
musical form of the poem in the mind. 
Just try it. Read any good poem for the 
first time to yourself and then listen to the 
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same poem read or recited aloud by a 
trained reader. Nowit’s quite another thing. 
Now to the thought we add the sound of the 
rhyme, the swing of the rhythm, all the 
music of the words, and all the charm of a 
beautiful voice. Besides all this, the reader 
may give a wholly new meaning to the words 
and thus add something to the poem we 
might never have found alone. As well 
look over the notes of a song and try to im- 
agine how they will sound as to read always 
in silence. 

Naturally, this art of expression rests 
chiefly on the art of reading, and yet it is 
not mere reading. Reading aloud or reci- 
tation makes the “medium” of this art— 
the art itself isthe complete artistic develop- 
ment of the man or woman, so that in using 
this medium they bring out all the values 
of the poem they read. Nor is a trained 
voice, skilful inflection, or graceful gesture 
everything. There must be also general 
culture, ability to understand what is read, 
and the taste to select the right thing and 
the best thing to read. Mere “readers” 
or *elocutionists,” those dreadful creatures 
who once afflicted a long-suffering public 
are happily disappearing. We do not care 
any more for the pretty girl with the bird- 
notes, or the sweet young thing in cheese- 
cloth, or the funny man who pulls his hair 
over his eyes and tells you stories. These 
are not artists in expression—they are only 
entertainers; and the wonder is we enter- 
tained them so long. 

People will always enjoy the fine presen- 
tation of fine literature. We are getting 
away from the mere entertainment side of 
this art of expression, and those who hope 
to succeed in filling the demand for readers 
must follow broad and thorough courses of 
study. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE TRANSVAAL RAIDERS. 


THE unusual form of prosecution in English procedure, “trial 
at bar,” was given to Dr. L. S. Jameson and his five co-raiders 
of the Transvaal, who were indicted on June 23 for violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870. Accordingly, on July 20, 
the trial began before the three judges, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
lord chief justice of England, who presided, Sir Henry Hawkins, 
and Baron Pollock, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. On July 28 Lord Russell made his charge to 


the jury, who after an hour’s deliberation pronounced all the 
defendants guilty. Dr. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment, Mayor Sir John Willoughby to ten 
months, Col. H. F. White to seven months, and Major Raleigh 
Grey, Major R. White, and H. F. Coventry to three months’ 
imprisonment each. According to advices of July 25 the Cape 


>» Colony parliament unanimously adopted the majority report of 


) 


DR. L. S, JAMESON, 


The Eagle. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

“Dr. Jim,” the raider, has escaped with a sen- 
tence to fifteen months in prison, not at hard labor. 
Out of England this is not considered to be a fitting 
punishment for the attempt to steal a quiet and 
unoffending republic. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

It is quite safe to say that the terms fixed will 
never beserved. If the Boers of the South African 
Republic soon released the men who were more 
guilty than Jameson and his associates, it is certain 
that the British government will not deal more 
harshly with its own subjects. The integrity and 
fairness of English courts have been vindicated. 

Baltimore American. ( Md.) 

The conviction of Jameson and his Transvaal 
raiders, the dupes or tools of Cecil Rhodes, ends 
another chapter in the discreditable story of British 
greed in South Africa. The men were convicted 
and sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, 
while their master and instigator, Rhodes, was 
wiring for reinforcements of imperial troops to 
carry out his designs in Africa. 

The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

This would hardly be accepted as adequate retri- 
bution, for instance, if the violation of neutrality 
laws had been directed against a power like Russia. 

* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of 


the American Nation,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


ine the committee to investigate the invasion, which asserts that 
4M Cecil Rhodes, who was prime minister of Cape Colony when 
P r \ i {AMM the raid took place, was cognizant of Dr. Jameson’s plan. 
Rhodes has signified his willingness to go to London for his trial. 


Mr. 


But, considering the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding the trial, it may at least be accepted as 
proof that Great Britain does not evade her re- 
sponsibility, even where the complainant is only a 
small African republic. 

The Evening Star. ( Washington, D.C.) 

There is not a great deal of comfort to Dr. 
Jameson in the reflection that his incarceration is a 
mere formality and not to be accepted as an index 
of popular sentiment in England. 

The New York Post. (N.Y.) 

The sentences were certainly light in view of the 
bloodshed that was occasioned by the raid, but it 
must be remembered that almost the only sufferers 
were Dr. Jameson’s followers, who were as guilty as 
he was. 

Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. (Pa.) 

Had Britain felt strong enough Jameson would 
But Britain was not strong 
Besides, his effort 


not now be a convict. 
enough, and so justice is done. 
was not a success, which makes it much easier to 
let the hand of the law smite him. 

The Globe. ( Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 

The conviction will have a tendency to continue 
the confidence felt almost universally hitherto in 
the general impartiality of British justice. Jame- 
son’s unfortunate raid, ill-managed under any cir- 
cumstances, has brought a world of evil on South 
Africa from which it may not recover in a gener- 
ation. 
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EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL. 


EXPRESSIONS of grief from the whole nation have been called 
forth by the sudden death on June 16 of William E. Russell. It 
occurred in the fishing camp at St. Adelaide, Pabos, Quebec, 
whither he had gone with his brother to rest from his labors at 
the Chicago Democratic Convention. His ailment is supposed 
to have been heart disease, for he was apparently well on his 
arrival the day before. Mr. Russell was born January 6, 1857, 
in Cambridge, Mass. Here he attended the public schools and 
in 1873 entered Harvard College, graduating four years later. In 
April, 1880, he was admitted to the Suffolk bar and entered the 
law firm of C. T. & T. H. Russell. Acting always with the Dem- 
ocratic party, he was elected to the Cambridge common council 
in 1881 and two years later he becamean alderman. In the pres- 
idential campaign of 1884 he stumped the state, using his fine 
\ powers of oratory in favor of Grover Cleveland. In 1885 Mr. 
' Russell was elected mayor of Cambridge by a large majority, and 

served in this capacity three terms. His marriage with Miss 

Margaret Swan occurred on June 3, 1885. He was defeated for 
governor in 1888 and again in 1889, but his third fight for the governorship, in 1890, resulted in his elec. 
tion. In 1891 and 1892 he was reélected by his party to the same post. These brilliant successes over a 
Republican majority of years’ standing brought him wide recognition in the world of politics. Retiring 
from the governor’s chair at the end of his third term, Mr. Russell resumed his practice of law. Still he 
continued to engage in politics and hada national reputation as a champion of free trade and sound 
His record is one of unswerving allegiance to the Democratic party. The deceased is survived 


Mh 


WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL. 


money. 
by a wife and three children. 


(Rep.) Boston Journal. (Mass.) man of direct and manly methods, a man of strong 


Massachusetts has had many able public men, but 
few of William E. Russell’s personal attractiveness. 
That was recognized when he was living. It will be 
even more fully recognized, now he is dead, that the 
triumphs which he won were far more individual 
than party victories. He had the genius of leader- 
ship. In mourning for him there are no Democrats, 
no Republicans. The whole state sorrows at the 
untimely close of a career rich in achievement yet 
richer still in promise. 

(Rep.) Baltimore American. (Md.) 

He was the kind of young man who is altogether 
too infrequent in politics, and his death is a distinct 
loss to public life. He was not a man of command- 
ing ability, but he was better than that—he was a 


and clean convictions, and the more he indulged 
in politics the more he improved them. 
(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

Thousands of conservative citizens everywhere 
had learned to esteem him as on the whole the most 
promising young Democratic leader in New England. 
During his brilliant career he had shown great wis- 
dom, courage, and tact, and to these qualities were 
joined oratorical abilities of a high quality. 
(Dem.) The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

A Democrat of national reputation, and a man of 
brilliant attributes of mind and sterling integrity of 
character. His executive administrations were con- 
spicuous for the vigor with which he enforced the 
statutes, especially those regarding the sale of liquor. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 


AFTER nearly half a century’s agitation in Great Britain the bill legalizing marriage with a sister of a 
deceased wife passed the House of Lords on July 10 by a vote of 204 to 142. Though it has yet to pass 
the House of Commons, it is almost sure to become a law, as that body is supposed to be favorable to 
it. The bill makes the marriage laws uniform throughout the British provinces, marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister having long been legal in many of the British colonies. The bill, however, provides 
that the ceremony for such a marriage shall not be performed by a minister of the established church, 
thus forcing the contracting parties to put up with a civil marriage or to employ the services of a Non- 
conformist minister. 
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The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

This action in the House of: Lords is significant 
of the present trend of popular thought toward 
individual freedom of action. It indicates that the 
Upper House is losing its power to enforce a mere 
theological sentiment, and losing some of the halo 
that has circumscribed its doings and limited its 
usefulness. 

Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 

It doubtless appears absurd in this country, that 
is, to the ordinary person, that the laws of England 
should place no bar on the marriage of first cousins 
and yet forbid the union of brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law, but the origin of this seeming incon- 
sistency was in canonical history, not in the direct 
purposes sought by men of that land in our day. 

The New York Recorder. (N. Y.) 

Uniform laws on marriage and on divorce are 
essential in any country to the maintenance of the 
sacredness of the marriage tie. It must be con- 
fessed with shame that the United States of Amer- 
ica is worse off in this matter than Great Britain 


ever has been. Not in one respect but in a dozen 
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are there divergences in the marriage laws of the 
different states, and the divorce laws are even more 
mixed up. 

The Buffalo Enquirer. (N. Y.) 

The state authorizes what the state church holds 
is unfit to be done. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The fact that all these years it has been warmly 
championed by the queen, the prince of Wales, and 
the whole royal family shows how little influence 
royalty has in British politics. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The English aristocracy are always anxious to 
keep the money in the family. 

The Journal. (Lewiston, Me.) 

The passage by the British House of Lords, after 
generations of refusal, of the sensible bill permitting 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister is the 
most revolutionary attack on its own conservatism 
that the British House of Lords has witnessed in 
the reign of Queen Vic. Why, they'll be voting 
off their wigs next, these reckless old earls and 
dukes ! 


GERMANY’S CIVIL CODE MEASURE. 


THE Civil Code measure, which has engaged three commissioners of German jurists for thirty years in its 


formulation, at last, on July 1, has passed its third reading in the Reichstag. 
most significant event in jurisprudence since the adoption of the Code Napoleon. 


Its adoption is adjudged the 
The bill does not go 


into effect until 1900. It provides for civil marriage, fixes twenty-one years as the limit of age at which one 


must obtain parental consent in order to marry, and regulates the property rights of women. 


It makes incur- 


able insanity a. ground for divorce and places numerous restrictions on women’s liberty. The Centrists 
opposed the provision for civil marriage as being a blow at the clergy and they succeeded in striking out the 
divorce clause but it was restored in the final reading. Prince Bismarck showed his disapproval of the 
haste with which the Civil Code Bill was rushed through by instructing his oldest son to leave the house 
during the first vote on the bill in the Reichstag. The discriminations against them provided in the code 
roused German women to the unprecedented action of organizing in behalf of their own interests. On 
July 30 a congress of about one thousand five hundred women met in the Concert House in Berlin and 
formally protested “against the continued depriving of women of their economic independence, against 
the relations of married women to their husbands as presented by the code, against the provision that the 
goods possessed by a woman shall become the property of the man she marries, against the provision that 
mothers shall not have guardian rights over their children, and against the refusal of the law to give ille- 
gitimate children full claims upon their fathers.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

A very strong demonstration has been made by 
the women of Berlin against what they consider the 
injustice of certain new laws affecting their interests. 
There are probably no more conservative women 
than those of Germany; and, whether they are at 
home or abroad, they are justly looked upon as 
patterns of domesticity. It need not, therefore, be 
supposed that they want to vote or that they are 
complaining because what so many of the advanced 
sisterhood call their “sphere” is limited. All that 
they ask is that they shall have control of their own 
property and equal guardianship of their children, 
demands which certainly seem just and moderate, 


although to a government like that of Germany they 
doubtless appear as if they savored of revolution. 


The Press. (Albany, N. Y.) 

The old school of conservatism still smiles con- 
temptuously at these female demonstrations, but the 
names of countesses, baronesses, and duchesses ap- 
pear on the petitions for relieving women of the 
disabilities from which they have suffered for so 
many years. Men long ago slipped the fetters of 
old-time intolerance but left the women tied hand 
and foot by absurd social and national restrictions. 
But they are now beginning to think that they have 
too long endured intolerance and neglect and are 
beginning to take a hand in their own deliverance. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON. 


THE fifteenth annual International Christian Endeavor Convention, held at Washington, D. C., July 8 
to 13, called together 50,000 young Christians from all ends of the earth. They found hospitable enter. 
tainment, and thirty churches together with three mammoth tents were devoted to their services. A choir 
of 4,500 voices from the local societies had been trained to lead the singing. The program arranged for 
about 200 different meetings and more than 200 speakers chosen from the leading women and men of the 
world. Statistics show the growth of the society to have been phenomenal. President Clark reported the 
formation of 46,000 societies, the enrollment of 5,000,000 Endeavorers, of whom 2,750,000 are at present 
members, and the donation by the Endeavorers of $2,000,000 to benevolences. General Secretary Baer’s 
account states: “In the United States the Presbyterians lead, with 5,458 Young People’s societies and 
2,599 Junior societies; in Canada the Methodists lead. The ‘badge’ banner given for the greatest abso- 
lute gain in number of Young People’s societies, goes back again to England. The banner for the great- 
est proportionate gain in number of societies for the first time crosses the ocean to Scotland. Pennsyl- 
vania for the third time wins the Junior ‘badge’ banner for the largest gain in number of Junior societies. 
The banner for the greatest proportionate increase in Junior societies passes from Assiniboia to Mexico.” 
The Junior Endeavor rally, with its speeches on children’s work, was pronounced very inspiring. The sub- 
ject “Christian Citizenship ” received much attention and discussions took place on the other great lines 
of Endeavor work under the heads of “The Rescue of the Sabbath,” “Evangelistic Endeavor,” and 


“ Missionary Extension.” 
cause. 
cheer. 
Turkish outrages against the Armenians. 


The Cleveland Leader, ( Ohio.) 

The Christian Endeavor Convention in Washing- 
ton is the greatest gathering that wonderful organi- 
zation has ever known. All years are years of 
growth and progress for it. 

The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

National union is cemented through this organi- 
zation by a platform which unites the Christians of 
the whole land of all shades of belief in a common 
fraternal purpose. “Good citizenship ” is here find- 
ing its most courageous, persistent, and effective 
allies. The whole land says, “God bless them!” 

The Harrisburg Telegram. ( Pa.) 

The arraignment of the Cleveland administration 
by the Christian Endeavor people in Washington 
for its refusal to protect Americans in Armenia was 
a scorcher, but it was deserved. Such a blistering 
as Evangelist Mills gave Cleveland, Olney, and 
Terrell ought to make them hang their heads. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

Whatever interference is demanded should come 
from European powers which have direct relations 
in the matter. If they will not interfere Amer- 
ica cannot without involving possibilities by the 
side of which the whole Armenian question is 
insignificant. 

The Evangelist. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is indisputable that our government has not 
only been indifferent to the woes of a long-suffering 
Christian people, when a strong position taken by it 
would probably, without war, have checked Turkish 
outrages to a great degree, but worse still, it has 
shown itself indifferent under circumstances where 
indifference is a national disgrace. 


On the last day, reserved for missionaries, interest centered in the Armenian 
A pathetic appeal by Miss Rebecca Kirkorian, an Armenian, stirred the audience to cheer after 
The next speaker scored the United States administrative officers for not interfering to stop the 


The Chicago Record. (Jil.) 

It is seriously to be questioned of late years if the 
attendance at these conventions is not becoming so 
large as to interfere with their usefulness and to 
limit the benefit and pleasure which the individual 
may derive from them. 

Presbyterian Journal. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The Christian Endeavor organization stands for 
whole-hearted, practical piety. It is the advocate, 
open and uncompromising, of temperance, strict 
living, purity, the Sabbath, and the infallible Word 
of God. It has all the elements of permanence 
and perpetuity. 

The Kansas City Journal. 

Its influence upon public affairs cannot be 
doubted. Indeed, its work has already been shown 
in a non-partisan way in many quarters, always to 
the betterment of moral conditions. May the great 
organization continue to thrive. 

The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

The practical effect of this interdenominational or- 
ganization, and the mingling so freely of represent- 
atives of all the branches of the Church of Christ 
in the conventions of Christian Endeavor, has pro- 
duced a larger Christian fellowship, and has devel- 
oped a strong sentiment for Christian union. .. . . 
No other meeting, secular or religious, has such 
great audiences, and such variety and talent of pro- 
grams, 

The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is not surprising that a movement of such mag- 
nitude, but especially of such a character, has won 
such general, respectful, and cordial recognition as is 
now everywhere accorded the Christian Endeavor. 


(Mo.) 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ AGAIN PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


MEXICANS do not seem to share our objections to a third term 
in the presidency. On July 12 they elected Porfirio Diaz to his 
fifth continuous term in that office, twenty-two thousand electoral 
colleges of Mexico casting a unanimous vote for him. The vote 
represented a small proportion of the lower classes. 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. (Col.) 
He is the most popular man in Mexico, and it is to the credit 
of the people of that country that they recognize his ability as a 
leader. It is to be remarked that the lower classes abstain from 
voting, but this should not be interpreted to mean that they are 
opposed to Diaz. It simply shows that Republicanism has not 
yet advanced sufficiently to cause the lower classes to take part 
in the government, even to the extent of voting. This in a 
\ ’ nation like the United States would be deplorable, and even in 

Mexico it is occasion for regret. But we should bear in mind 
that Mexico is just emerging from a state of semi-barbarism. It 
is not to be expected that in its present condition it will exhibit 
in its lower classes the degree of intelligence and enlightenment 
one finds in the working classes of the United States. But we do not believe that it will be any the less 
appreciative than the educated class of the abilities and wisdom of such a man as Diaz, who has done 
more for Mexico than, with the exception of Hidalgo and Juarez, all his predecessors combined. 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ. 
President of Mexico. 


(Rep.) The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The advantages of the renomination of Diaz 
are so great as to illustrate in a marked degree the 
necessity of different political methods for different 
nations, and especially for nations at different 
periods in their career. There has never been a 
time in the history of the United States when a 
fifth or even a third presidential term was desirable. 
But while we may believe that at some future time 
Mexico will be able to adopt with safety and suc- 
cess the American rule, it is certain that at present 
it does not apply to her case. It is Diaz that she 
needs and must have. 


(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

He may be said to be the most popular and 
successful uncrowned king this continent has ever 
produced. Gen. Porfirio Diaz was born in Oaxaca, 
September 15, 1830. He was first elected president 
in 1876, went out of office in 1880, was reélected in 
1884, and has been reélected every four years since 
that date. 

(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The best thing that Mexico could have done was 
to reélect again and again the man who first gained 
the presidency, in 1876, by revolution, but who has 
been the best ruler it ever had. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST TRADES CONGRESS IN LONDON. 


THIS congress, the fourth of its series, was held in London the last week in July. The anarchist dele- 
gates were denied seats and tried to get them by violence. 
ences of opinion were revealed. The police took advantage of the meeting to secure photographs of 


anarchists. 


The sessions were disorderly and grave differ- 


The purpose of the congress was to exchange views, reconcile differences, advise each other 
about local questions, and generally further the taking up of property and production by the state. 


The 


old feud between France and Germany broke out in the congress, showing that both groups of delegates 


still have patriotic feeling. 


The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

This tendency to enlarge the functions of the state 
or government is going on in every country of Eu- 
rope, with, possibly, one or two exceptions. It is 
seen just as well in the United States. In this 
country it sometimes takes the form of a demand 
that the government shall do something to help in- 
dividuals, which under the anti-socialistic theory 
they should do for themselves. It takes also the 
form of a demand for state control of what are 


K-Sept. 


called natural monopolies, such as railroads, tele- 

graphs, city water works, city lighting, and street-car 

service in cities. These are socialistic demands re- 

gardless of the names by which they may be known. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

When M. Delory wrote for the London Socialistic 
Congress his paper advocating an agricultural prol- 
etariat and the cultivation of land by society in a 
coéperative capacity he probably had not heard 
from the colony at Topolobampo, Mexico, the latest 
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of the coéperative enterprises on this side of the 
ocean. This colony, which was to exhibit the beau- 
ties of the codperative principle, was lost to sight 
for a couple of years, but reported a day or two ago. 
All the colonists who could get away had done so ; 
the few who were left, though they owned all the 
land in sight, were in abject misery, and the experi- 
ment was a totally disastrous failure. The 
socialists are building on no foundation at all. 
They must provide their ideal state of humanity 
before they can build their ideal structure on it. 
The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 
Perhaps the most important was the proposal that 
education should be made national and free up to 
the universities, and be compulsory to the age of 
sixteen, with instruction in the trades, and that dur- 
ing the period of instruction the scholars should be 
a sort of cadets supported by the state. This was 


GERMAN 


Vorwaerts. (Berlin.) 

The congress in London was a humiliating 
spectacle; the fighting was due to incompetent 
management. 

Nachrichten. (Berlin.) 

The international solidarity of the socialists does 
not the French socialists do not 
respond to the German invitation to unite. 

Zeitung. ( Frankfort.) 

Talk of fraternity was thrown away on the 

French, who caused a new outbreak of chauvinism. 


stand test. 
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one of the best propositions, and the others were 
mostly reaffirmations of the acts of former years 
against standing armies and for arbitration. The 
next meeting will be in Germany. We may say 
that one of the best results was the opening of the 
eyes of the British socialists and workmen to the 
character of the anarchists. In Germany the re- 
vulsion against this congress may be even more im- 
portant, as the utterances of German socialists de- 
nying all national patriotism and even regretting the 
acquisition of Alsace-Loraine. 
The Mailand Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

In Germany the socialists are a real political party, 
and have caused respectable people a good deal of 
annoyance. Now that the socialists have held a 
convention in London, and delivered speeches and 
adopted a platform, they have made themselves so 
ridiculous that even Germany laughs at them. 


OPINION. 


Neuste Nachrichten. ( Munich.) 

The German delegates turned their backs on 
the Fatherland and met with condign contempt 
from the French delegates. 

The Gazette. ( Cologne.) 

The denial by German delegates that they have 
any national feeling will estrange from them many 
of their patriotic comrades. 

The North German Gazette. ( Berlin.) 

We call upon the German people not to allow the 

socialists to further poison public life. 


A NEW MINISTRY IN CANADA. 


THOUGH defeated in the elections of June 23, Sir Charles Tupper, the Conservative premier, did not 
resign until July 8. The Liberal leader, Mr. Wilfred Laurier, formed a new ministry. It appears that 
the victors in this change fought for “tariff reform,” emulating the policy of the Democrats of this 
country in 1892. It is probable, however, that other and deeper questions—such as divide Tories from 
Liberals—and corrupt administration had most to do with the voting. The Conservatives had been in 
power eighteen years and many abuses had grown up. Besides, the Manitoba school question, which has 
been acute for two years, could not be settled and Sir Charles Tupper’s party had angered both 
Catholics and Protestants by futile attempts to compromise the question, which is simply whether in 


Manitoba separate Catholic schools should be supported by taxation. 
It has shifted votes and majorities, and no settlement is 


question undid him and will undo Mr. Laurier. 


yet in sight. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The fact is, the issue of provincial rights was that 
on which the Liberals won. It, and it alone, 
brought the French Catholics of Quebec and 
thousands of independent voters and even Con- 
servatives all over the Dominion to Mr. Laurier’s 
support. So intent were the people on that that 
they paid little heed to other issues. Now they see 
that while they have saved and vindicated provin- 
cial rights they have put protection in theoretic 
jeopardy. Accordingly they are rallying with might 
and main in support of the latter cause, and are 


Sir Charles Tupper says that this 


actually organizing to prevent their own govern- 
ment from executing its own program. That they 
will be successful is not susceptible of serious 
doubt. Mr. Laurier’s 
government will not bring in free trade, nor any- 
thing like it. As Zhe London Times admits, the 
immediate introduction of free trade in Canada 
must be regarded as outside the range of practical 
politics. ; 


They are already successful. 


The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 
Both parties in Canada are badly “mixed” on 
the Manitoba school question. 
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The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

The Liberal victory in Canada corresponds, to a 
considerable extent, to the Democratic victory in 
the United States in 1892. The verdict of the 
people in both cases was a protest against high 
protection. Laurier, who will be the new premier, 
seems to have a higher conception of the responsi- 
bilities laid upon his party, however, than did 
those in control of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is officially announced that there will be no 
change in the existing tariff laws during the coming 
session of the Canadian Parliament. Nevertheless 
we may look confidently for a satisfactory declara- 
tion of tariff policy from the new premier on the 
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reassembling of that body foreshadowing a purpose 
to meet the United States half way in any reci- 
procity negotiations that may be instituted through 
the medium of commissions. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Sir Wilfred Laurier has been happy in the selec- 
tion of his colleagues. He has recognized all of 
the provinces. Hon. W. S. Fielding, minister of 
finance, was premier of Nova Scotia, and Sir Oliver 
Mowat, minister of justice, was premier of Ontario. 
Only two ministers who have portfolios are of 
French descent, except the premier himself; so that 
Quebec has not been given undue prominence. It 
looks as if the policy of the new government would 
be a broad and liberal one. 


BISHOP A. C. COXE. 


Boru the church and state suffer a loss in the death of Ar- 
thur Cleveland Coxe, the second bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of western New York. He died of nervous 

, prostration on July 20, at the sanitarium in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. He was born on May 10, 1818 at Mendham, N. J., the 
son of the eminent Presbyterian divine, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 

;; Hanson Coxe. Two years later the family moved to Rochester, 

iN. Y. In 1838 he graduated with honors from the University 


| of the City of New York, and immediately entered the General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church in New York. 


While yet a student he gained distinction for his religious 
poems. Upon completing his course at the seminary he was 
ordained and entered on his first charge in St. Ann’s Church, 
New York, N. Y. In 1842 he was transferred to St. John’s 
Church at Hartford, Conn., and while there published “ Athana- 
sion and Other Poems,” “ Halloween and Other Poems,” “ Saul 
and Other Poems.” He traveled abroad in 1851 and sub- 
sequently published “Impressions of England.” This was 
followed by his “ Apology for the English Bible.” In 1854 he was called from Hartford to Grace Church, 
Baltimore, Md., where he labored effectively in the Union cause. He accepted the rectorship of Calvary 
Church in New York in 1863 and two years later was chosen for the episcopate of western New York. 
He was astrong anti-Roman Catholic and his controversies with Romish priests and prelates were circulated 
in many languages, the first appearing in 1869. In the same year (1885) that Bishop Coxe founded the 
Christian Literature Society in New York, he edited nine volumes of the “ Ante-Nicene Fathers,” which 
In 1887 he was Baldwin lecturer at the University of Michigan and 
3edell lecturer in Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio. These lectures he published. He also published 
several works in French and frequently contributed to periodical literature. In 1888 he preached in Paris 
as bishop in charge of the “ Gallicans” of France. This work he resigned in 1892 to devote himself to his 
diocese and literary labors. He again came into prominence about two years ago for his attack on the 
appointment of Cardinal Satolli for papal delegate to the United States. Bishop Coxe is survived by a 
wife and three children. 


THE RIGHT REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE. 


he considered his literary masterpiece. 


Harper’s Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 
Though Bishop Coxe was an ardent and almost 


tion seemed always at his command to give point to 
what he was saying. This wide reading and pro- 
found learning added to”his personal qualities of 
earnestness and fearlessness and a poetic tempera- 
ment, and aided by his fine personal presence gave 
him a rare and altogether peculiar eloquence in the 
pulpit and on the platform. Happy the cause that 
was championed by him in debate. 


incessant controversialist he was one of the most 
amiable and genial of men. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, full of kindliness to all. He inherited 
remarkable conversational powers from his father. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with all classical 
literature, ancient and modern, and an apt quota- 
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THE VENEZUELAN 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE correspondence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salisbury on the arbitration of the Venezuelan 


dispute under a general arbitration treaty has been published. 


serious differences. 
of honor be submitted ? 


The differences concern these points: (1) What may be arbitrated ? 
(2) How shall the court be made up? 
(4) Shall the verdict be binding or only a basis for negotiation ? 


It shows progress, and yet there remain 
Can a question 
(3) Must its decision be unanimous? 
Lord Salisbury will not submit a 


question of honor and wants a unanimous verdict as a basis for negotiation, and he is alert over the com- 


position of the court. 
mitted to our Senate next winter. 


It is believed that the differences will be adjusted and a treaty of arbitration sub- 
The full case of England (and also of Venezuela) has reached Wash- 


ington and the Venezuelan Commission has resumed its labors there. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

To-day the tide is rupning strongly toward inter- 
national arbitration as the only means by which 
sensible powers can adjust their disputes, and Lord 
This is evidence 
of the superior quality—in this instance at least— 
of American statesmanship. 


Salisbury is moving with the tide. 


Secretary Olney has 
contended steadily, logically, and powerfully for a 
comprehensive system of arbitration in which loop- 
holes for the escape of the unreasonably pugnacious 
will be conspicuous by their absence, and this is the 
system which the deliberate judgment of Great 
Britain’s mind is now prepared to sustain. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

England may not improbably have a sound claim 
to a part of the extensive tract which British sub- 
jects have seized and occupied within limits for- 
merly regarded as those of Venezuela; but the 
claim will have to be supported by stronger evi- 


dence than that so far given to the world from Lon- 
At the same time it is the 
duty of Venezuela to wait with patience and dignity 
for an equitable settlement of the controversy, and 


don and Demarara. 


not forfeit American sympathy and support by 
hasty or aggressive action. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The most thoughtful and, we are inclined to 
think, most satisfactory discussion of the whole 
general subject appears in 7he Spectator of London. 
That journal lays down four principles which it 
deems essential to an acceptable treaty of arbitra- 
tion. 
by a power to involve its honor and integrity; 
second, inclusion of all other points whatsoever; 
third, constitution of a court which will win the 
confidence and respect of both nations, and fourth, 
endowment of the court with power to come to an 
absolute decision on any matter laid before it. 


These are: first, exclusion of points held 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


THE illustrious artist, illustrator, author, and naturalist 
William Hamilton Gibson died of apoplexy on July 17 at his 
home in Washington, Conn. He was born October 5, 1850, at 
Sandy Hook, Conn. He went to school at the “Gunnery,” 
where the schoolmaster, affectionately mentioned in his first 
book, “Pastoral Days,” published in 1881, discovered and 
brought out his artistic talents. His father’s death took him 
from the schoolroom to become a breadwinner, and he entered 
an insurance office. In 1870 he resigned this position to de- 
vote himself to botanical drawing for various periodicals. This 
work he did with scientific accuracy. Mr. Gibson’s family op- 
posed his following a scientific career and he owed his train- 

¥ ing almost wholly to his own efforts. After several years’ 
labor he first sprang into public favor with his illustrated 
article “Birds and Plumage,” which appeared in AHarfer’s 
Magazine. 
put in book form in 1883 and critics ranked their author as a 
naturalist with White of Selborne, Thoreau, and Richard Jeff- 
ries. In 1872 Mr. Gibson had begun to place his work in the 
American Water Color Society exhibits and in 1885 he became a member of that society. His work also 
appeared in the London and Edinburgh exhibits. Most notable among his illustrations are those he 
made for “ The Heart of the White Mountains,” “ Nature’s Serial Story,” and numerous poetical works. 
The most popular works which he both wrote and illustrated are “Camp Life in the Woods,” “ Tricks of 


A series of papers of which this formed a part was 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 
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Encouraged by the reception accorded his books, Mr. 


Trapping and Trap-making,” “Highways and Byways” and his last book, “Our Edible Mushrooms.” 
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Gibson began his popular lectures on flowers and 


natural history, illustrating them with his own drawings. For years Mr. Gibson lived in Brooklyn. His 


wife, whom he married early in life, and two children survive him. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

His illustrations and pictures were not merely 
pleasing and decorative, but they represented nature 
with scientific accuracy. Mr. Gibson was a perse- 
vering student of everything related to his line of 
work, and his talents were widely varied. 

Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

The field of popular lectures on natural history 
had not since the time of Agassiz been cultivated 
with such success as by Mr. Gibson. His unfeigned 
enthusiasm for his subject, the clearness and ease of 


THE IRISH 


On the 29th of July the Conservative ministry of 








° 
his verbal elucidations, and the ingenuity and felicity 
of his illustrations, by means not only of his ready 
crayon, but of mechanical apparatus devised by him- 
self, made the lectures as entertaining as they were 
instructive and valuable. There could be no more 
enjoyable treat, in its own kind, as all who have ex- 
perienced it will agree, than his illustrated lecture 
on “Cross-Fertilization.” Mr. Gibson’s personal 
charm impressed itself upon the hearers of these 
lectures—a charm that came of his essential hearti- 
ness and benevolence of nature. 


LAND BILL. 


word Salisbury obtained a great moral victory by the 


passing through the third reading in the House of Commons, without opposition, of their long-pending 
Irish Land Bill. But this success had hardly been secured when the House of Lords proceeded to amend 
the bill in the interest of the landlords, and trouble between the two houses began again. The chief 
feature of the bill is that it facilitates the purchase of their farms by the tenants, improving in that 
respect upon Mr. Gladstone’s law of 1881. The government advances the purchase money for the tenant 
who buys, and payment may extend over seventy years. The bill also aids tenants who are behind in 


their rent by declaring that payment of two years’ 


back rent shall confirm the tenant in his holdings. 


For any further claim for back rent the landlord may sue but cannot evict. In case of purchase under 
the bill the tenant will pay a year’s rent multiplied by twenty. The objections of the House of Lords are 
understood to apply to details, and it is most probable that the two houses will agree and that the bill 


will improve the condition of the thrifty tenants. 


The Mercury. (New York, N. Y.) 

After many tribulations and trials of the spirit 
the Balfour brothers have succeeded in maneuver- 
ing their Irish Land Bill through its committee 
stage in the House of Commons. One of the sur- 
prises so frequent in politics was provided by Mr. 
Timothy M. Healy in a speech delivered upon the 
rising of the committee, in which the skill and indus- 
try displayed by Chief Secretary Gerald Balfour in 
drafting and dealing with the bill was highly 
praised. No better Irish testimony as to the satis- 
factoriness of the measure could be demanded than 
Mr. Healy’s words of commendation. 

The Pittsburg Post. (Pa.) 

The Irish Land Bill . . . . is very unsatisfactory 
to the landlord interest, and it will fight it in the 
Upper House. Both sections of the Irish party in 
the House of Commons gave the bill a qualified 
support as an improvement on the land act of 1881 
and on the existing provisions for land purchase. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The bill is a step in the right direction, toward 
bettering the condition of the Irish without danger 
to imperial interests, and there is no question that 
the Tories have been driven to it partly by the wild 
Liberal agitation for home rule. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

It cannot be said that the Irish Land Bill is a per- 
fect measure or that it has satisfied either landlords 
or tenants. But it is admitted that it has some ex- 
cellent features, and on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than no bread it has been accepted in the 
hope that it will open the way for other and greater 
concessions. 

The Irish World. (New York, N. Y.) 

It did not require much capacity in the line of 
forecasting to predict that Lord Salisbury and Mr. 

3alfour would not propose any bill to interfere to 
any great extent with the rack-renting and evicting 
“rights” of their devoted friends the landlords of 
Ireland. Those gentlemen are, of course, Tories 
almost to a man, and needless to say deadly enemies 
of Irish nationality in any shape or form. 
New York Tribune. (XN. Y.) 

What astute observers like Messrs. O’Connor 
and Power regard as the probable result of the 
deadlock is a policy of conciliation, by which the 
Commons will agree to some amendments and re- 
ject others, and in this way leave a bridge for the 
retreat of the Lords. The Land Bill will probably 
pass in a mutilated form, especially as no other 
legislation of this class is possible for several years. 
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A JAPANESE LINE TO JAPAN. 


Ir has been announced that a line of steamships flying the flag of Japan will be set going between 


Seattle and Tokio. 


At first there will be monthly departures from each port. 
Clyde-built and of about 3,000 tons and the business in view is chiefly the carrying of freight. 


The steamers will be 
The new 


line is under the management of the Imperial Japanese Steamship Company which has sixty-two vessels 
in the trade to Hong-Kong, Ceylon, etc., and a line to Europe. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Nothing demonstrates more clearly Japan’s rapid 
advancement in civilization than the way in which 
she is making herself felt in the business circles in 
the New World. 

Public Ledger. (Philadeiphia, Pa.) 

The steamship line between Tokio and Seattle, 
about to be established by Japanese enterprise, is 
worthy of support by citizens of the United States, 
because it wili compete with the Canadian Pacific 
It is a plucky 
undertaking. Not to mention the rivalry of the 
Pacific Mail and the American transcontinental 
lines, it will have to meet the competition of the 
heavily subsidized British line between China, 


steamers which land at Vancouver. 


Japan, and Vancouver, while its American railway 
connections are antagonized by the also subsidized 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which is taking a great 
deal of trade from its American rivals at all com- 
petitive points from Buffalo to the Pacific. The 
Japanese line is, we believe, subsidized by that 


government, but the American railroads are not, 
and only liberal patronage on the part of merchants 
and the traveling public will keep the enterprise 
from disastrous failure, whereas it should be a 
valuable means of preserving the advantages of 
competition in the trans-Pacific trade. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The advancement of any people in the arts of 
civilization must be of direct or indirect benefit to 
all the world. Japan especially is forging ahead in 
manufacture with an energy that cannot be stayed 
or gainsaid because of its detrimental effect upon 
certain industries elsewhere. Instead of bewailing, 
for mercenary reasons, that which is inevitable, the 
part of wisdom in the United States manifestly is 
to accept what Japan is only too ready to concede 
—closer trade relations than are possible with any 
European power. 
posed new steamship line as a strong entering wedge 
toward the consummation of what will in the end 
help more than it can possibly harm us. 


Therefore we welcome the pro- 


THE TURKS IN CRETE AND ARMENIA. 


THE massacre of Armenians at Van, last June, is at last verified by an American woman who was an 


eye-witness, Miss Kimball, one of our missionaries. 


She says that 500 were killed, 10,000 rendered home- 


less, and 15,000 took refuge under the British flag. Thousands were protected and aided by our mission- 


aries. 


In Crete the Turks play their game of duplicity, but gain no headway in subduing the revolt. 
Macedonia the Greeks by blood and speech are rising also. 
ing weary of Turkish atrocity, but nothing is done to stop it. 


In 
There is some evidence that Europe is grow- 
It it estimated that a million of the Chris- 


tians of Armenia have perished by violence or want since the persecution began last year. 


The Kansas City Times. (Mo.) 

The Turks have again attacked the Cretans, in 
spite of the armistice which had been agreed upon. 
It is evident that no sense of honor can make the 
Turks keep their agreements any more than a senti- 
ment of humanity can prevent them from murdering 
Christians whenever they have the power. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Bismarck’s latest utterances treat the Armenian, 
Cretan, and Macedonian questions altogether from 
the Turkish point of view. If, he is stated to have 
said, these provinces rebel against Turkey’s rule 
they must take the consequences. 

Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 

The representative whom Emperor William sent 
to Crete to investigate the conditions there reports 
that the outside world has little idea of the atrocities 
that have been perpetrated by the Turks. But the 


outside world has a sufficient idea to know that a 
fresh obligation has been placed on the European 
powers to interfere with the sultan’s rule. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The island of Crete is not of much value except 
as a station for naval operations, and in view of this 
fact it would be well to let it pass into the possession 
and control of Greece. It would in that case be 
better governed than it is now, and no international 
jealousies would arise such as would come up if Eng- 
land annexed it or it fell into the hands of France or 
Germany. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

So far as the Christian governor general is con- 
cerned, he is powerless to effect necessary reforms. 
His predecessor, now made military governor, is the 
real power, and he, angry at being superseded, is 
using his power to increase the trouble. 
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THE GOLD DEMOCRATS. 


On the 7th of August a conference of the Democrats who are opposed to the Chicago platform, on 
which Mr. Byran stands, was held at Indianapolis, Ind. Thirty-five states were represented. The confer- 
ence was held in pursuance of a call issued by gold Democrats from nine states who met at Chicago. 
The Indianapolis conference decided to call a new convention, which will meet at Indianapolis Septem- 


ber 2. 


on the Chicago platform a Democratic platform and candidate. 
twenty-nine states favored a new convention and six opposed it. 


three in the East. 


(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

In 1872 when Grant was nominated by the 
regular Republicans, and Greeley by the Demo- 
crats and the Liberal Republicans, there were some 
Democrats who revolted at the nomination of 
Greeley and called another convention, in which 
they nominated Charles O’Conor, a_hard-shell 
Democrat and a man of eminent ability. The result 
was that Grant received 3,597,132 and 
Greeley 2,834,125, while O’Conor received only 
29,489 votes in the whole United States. In the 
state of New York, where O’Conor was best known 
and most highly esteemed he received only 1,454 
A repetition of that sort of funny business 
is scarcely worth while. 

(Rep.) The Commercial Gazette. (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

No matter what subterfuges or side-shows there 
may be there will be simply two parties, and the 
issue will be sound money on the one hand and 
debased money on the other. 

(Rep.) The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The failure of the sound-money Democrats to 
come out boldly for McKinley does not lessen the 
admiration felt by all Republicans for the manly 
attitude of the sound-money Democrats in refusing 
any terms whatever from the Popocrat crew, and 
preferring to hoist their colors over another craft, 
whose sound-money timbers will at least bear aloft 
an honorable flag, even if it is lanched ona hope- 
less voyage. As we have said before, the third 
ticket will draw many votes that might otherwise 
go to the Chicago candidates, and thus indirectly 
help McKinley and Hobart. 

(Dem.) The Times. 

The movement will not endanger 


votes, 


votes. 


(New York, N.Y.) 
the sound- 
money cause as a national issue, for it will be sup- 
ported by Democrats as such, and will draw many 
more votes from Bryan than it will keep from 
McKinley. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Indianapolis ticket may render good service 
in this campaign by providing a sort of half-way 
house into which Democrats can be gathered while 
they are getting up their determination to take the 
only and the straight road to saving their property, 
their wages, and the credit of the nation from the 
debasement and destruction that would be involved 


The object of the movement, as declared in the call, is to give those Democrats who cannot stand 


In the conference, representatives of 
The six were three in the South and 


in Bryan’s election. .It will furnish a stopping place 
in which they can take breath preparatory to going 


‘to the polls to vote squarely for McKinley, honor, 


and security. 
(/nd.) The News. (Galveston, Tex.) 

The most serious drawback in the work of pro- 
mulgating a campaign of sound-money Democrats 
for the defeat of Bryan by the election of McKinley 
is found in an excessive and highly inopportune 
solicitude of sound-money Democratic leaders to 
provide the framework of a distinct party organiza- 
tion for service more especially in state and local 
elections. 

(Rep.) The Telegraph. ( Philadelphia.) 

Let there be no division among the friends of 
sound money, but a most energetic, enthusiastic, 
courageous, and effective union of forces all along 
the line. 

(Dem.) The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

We do not believe that the rank and file of the 
Populists in a single state of the Union can be 
induced to become tools of the money power and 
willing instruments in behalf of the single gold 
standard. 

(Dem.) The Mercury. (New York, N. Y.) 

Considering the gong-beating carried on by the 
“National” Democrats, they did not do much at 
Indianapolis. The attendance was small and the 
proceedings dull. The title “ National Democrats,” 
which the bolters have assumed, is not likely to be 
popular. The Democracy has never taken kindly 
to the word “nation,” which implies in its ordinary 
meaning a people under a centralized government, 
rather than the union of states which Washington 
and Jefferson helped to found. The “Nationals” 
are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

(Rep.) Baltimore American. (Md.) 

Mr. Wiliiam C. Whitney, who was one of the 
leaders of the gold forces at the Chicago conven- 
tion, made the announcement that, in his opinion, 
events and the course of the Republican leaders 
make inevitable the nomination of a third ticket by 
the sound-money Democrats. Whether Mr. Whit- 
ney is now speaking solely for himself or for Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his following is not made clear, 
but the reasons given by him do not appear to 
rest upon a solid foundation of facts. 
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THE POPULIST NATIONAL CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS. 


THE Populist National Convention was held in St. Louis on 
June 22. The “middle-of-the-road” sticklers for a straight 
Populist ticket, the delegates favoring fusion with the Bryan 
and Sewall Democrats, and the compromisers who advocated 
nominating Bryan for the presidency and a southern Populist 


for the vice presidency unanimously gave the temporary chair. 
manship to Senator Marion Butler, 6f North Carolina, leader of 
the compromisers. However, on the following day the faction 
lines were defined in uproarious discussion on the credentials 
committee’s report. Then a contest arose for the permanent 
chairmanship. It resulted in a victory for the fusionists, Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, being elected with a majority of 200 votes. 
A motion by Senator Butler was passed for the appointment of 
a committee of twenty-five delegates to confer with a like com. 
mittee of the Silver Convention. On July 24, after hard 


SS WHE, opposition by the fusionists, the minority report of the com: 
THOMAS E. WATSON. 


mittee on rules was adopted, by which provision was made that 
The Populist Candidate for Vice President. a P 


the vice presidential nomination should precede the presidential. 
Being informed of the proceedings by Senator Jones, of Arkansas, chairman of the Democratic Executive 
Committee, Mr. Bryan in reply advised the withdrawal of his name in case the convention failed to nomi- 
nate Mr. Sewall. Mr. Bryan’s telegram was not given to the convention, and ex-Congressman Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia, was nominated on the first ballot for vice president. On July 25 Mr. Bryan was 
nominated for president by a vote of 1,042 out of the 1,375 votes cast. 

In their platform the Populists “demand a national money, safe and sound, issued by the general 
government only, without the intervention of banks of issue, to be a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private; a just, equitable, and efficient means of distribution direct to the people and through the 
lawful disbursements of the government.” They “demand the free and unrestricted coinage of silver 
and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the consent of foreign nations,” also an 
increase of circulation. They “denounce the sale of bonds and the increase of the public interest-bearing 
debt made by the present administration as unnecessary and without authority of law, and demand that 
no more bonds be issued except by specific act of Congress.” They oppose private contracts. They 
“demand that the government, in payment of its obligations, shall use its option as to the kind of lawful 
money in which they are to be paid, and denounce the present and preceding administrations for sur- 
rendering this option to the holders of government obligations.” They “demand a graduated income 
tax, to the end that aggregated wealth shall bear its just proportion of taxation, and regard the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court relative to the Income Tax Law as a misinterpretation of the Constitution 
and an invasion of the rightful powers of Congress over the subject of taxation.” They demand postal 
savings banks; government ownership of railroads and government ownership and operation of the 
telegraph; a land policy which shall prohibit private land monopoly as well as alien ownership of land; 
free homes for settlers; direct legislation, and the election of president, vice president, and United States 
senators by the direct vote of the people. They “tender to the patriotic people of Cuba our deepest 
sympathy in their heroic struggle for political freedom and independence, and believe the time has come 
when the United States, the great republic of the world, should recognize that Cuba is and of right ought 
to be a free and independent state.” They favor home rule in the territories; the regulation of all public 
salaries to correspond to the price of labor and its products; the employment of idle labor on public 
works. They assert that “the arbitrary course of the courts in assuming to imprison citizens for indirect 
contempt and ruling them by injunction should be prevented by proper legislation.” They favor just 
pensions to disabled Union soldiers, and an honest ballot. While subscribing to the above platform they 
“recognize that the great and pressing issue of the pending campaign upon which the present election 
will turn is the financial question.” 


(Rep.) The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) effect, whereas the Populist platform is so visionary 

The men who framed it are visionaries, the men and full of glittering generalities that there would 
who framed the Chicago platform are plotters. be division immediately definitions became neces- 
The latter in event of victory could be put into sary. 
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(Rep.) The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 


The insincerity is manifested in the action of the 
People’s party by their indorsement of free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of :6 to 1, when they abso- 
lutely disbelieve in it and intend using it only as a 


stepping stone to fiatism. 

(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Populism seeks to oppose class against class and 
section against section. Its doctrines are imprac- 
ticable and visionary, and utterly at variance with 
every principle of safe government. 

(Dem.) The Cincinnati Enquirer. ( Ohio.) 

The exciting days of the Populist Convention will 
be followed by the calm and sober thoughts of the 
earnest men who composed that body, and they 
will all acquiesce in the peaceable adjustment, sure 
to come, of all differences in the formation of 
Bryan electoral tickets in every state. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

If Bryan shall be elected, there is no doubt that 
Sewall will also be elected. The only effect of 
the interposition of Watson, if it has any effect at 
all, will be to prevent the choice of a vice president 
by the people. In that event the United States 
Senate makes the choice, and the United States 
Senate has a clear majority in its membership for 
Sewall. 

( Rep.) The Boston Advertiser. ( Mass.) 

Bryan cannot accept the St. Louis nomination 
without such palpable treachery to his associate on 
the Chicago ticket as will make the whole country 
cry shame upon him. He cannot decline the nomi- 
nation without giving up the last vestige of hope 
for success at the polls. 

(Ind.) Staats Zeitung. (New York, N. Y.) 

A government grounded upon the Democratic or 
Populistic platform would destroy the very founda- 
tion of public and private credit—it would destroy 
because it would hopelessly upset and confound all 
the relations created by commerce, trade, and labor 
within the nation. 

(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The business men of the South are as much 
opposed to the Populist ticket as are the business 
men of any other section, and they would welcome 
a movement that would bring them into harmonious 
political association with the conservative business 
elements in the North. 

(Rep.) The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka.) 

The St. Louis convention was the last of Popu- 
lism. When Tom Watson “declines ” or is crowded 
off the ticket Populism will simply be one end of 
Democracy—and that the tail end. 

(Dem.) The Kansas City Times. (Mo.) 

In defiance of common sense and political prece- 
dents and usages the Populists have split their 
ticket and nominated a Democrat for president and 
a Populist for vice president. 
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(Ind. Dem.) The Gazette. (Fort Worth, Tex.) 

The determination of the people to recognize but 
one issue in the campaign, and to vote as they pray 
upon that issue, has been manifested at the St. 
Louis convention of the Populist party and in the 
trend of public sentiment throughout the country. 

(Rep.) Ohio State Journal. (Columbus, O.) 

The Texas Populists do not take kindly to 

3ryan’s nomination and there is talk of a fusion 
with the Republicans. We hope the latter will 
have nothing to do with them. Better go down in 
defeat with banners flying than a surrender of prin- 
ciples that such an alliance would necessitate. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

In nominating Watson the St. Louis convention 
was more consistent than was the Chicago conven- 
tion in nominating Sewall. Watson represents 
what the St. Louis convention stood for. Sewall, 
with his protectionist record, certainly does not rep- 
resent what the majority at Chicago reflected. 

( Dem.) The Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

It looks very much as if the Populists had done 
the most impracticable thing possible. 

They have nominated Bryan and then dealt 
the strength they might have given him. The 
nomination of Watson for vice president means a 
Populist electoral ticket in every state, and that 
amounts to the absolute obliteration of Populist 
strength. 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

’ If Mr. Watson really wants silver to succeed in 
this campaign he should get out of the way. 

(Rep.) Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. ( Pa.) 

It does not matter that Mr. Bryan refused in 
advance to be nominated unless Sewall was also 
accepted. That may be considered simply a skilful 
political play to hold his grip for political use on 
the barrel of the Democratic nominee for second 
place and to retain the fealty of the more conserva- 
tive of the silver Democrats and of those Demo- 
crats who are for the ticket with the Democratic 
label in spite of everything. 

(Ind.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

Taken together the Populist platform and its 
Chicago congener of the false Democracy (for they 
cannot be separated in this campaign) contain a 
body of political doctrine the most infamous that 
has ever been promulgated in any free and enlight- 
ened country. Whatever is wanting in the one 
in threats to the rights of property enjoyed by the 
citizen is supplemented by the other. 

(ind.) The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

Mr. Bryan’s decision not to accept the Populist 
nomination undoubtedly will strengthen him among 
Democrats. The plea of party fealty can now be 
made in his behalf with more effectiveness. It 
remains to be seen how the decision will be regarded 
by the Populists. 
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THE SILVER NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


In St. Louis on July 22-5 the Silver party held its first national convention. The delegates present 
represented twenty-five states and a poll taken showed that in their previous political affiliations 496 were 
Republicans, 135 Democrats, 47 Populists, 12 Independents, 9 Prohibitionists, 1 a Nationalist, and 1 a Green- 
backer. Congressman Francis G. Newlands (Republican), of Nevada, was made temporary chairman 
and William P. St. John, ex-president of a New York bank, was elected to the permanent chairmanship. 
Mr. St. John’s speech was.one of the most notable features of the convention, being a careful exposition 
of free-silver principles. At its close a committee from the convention was delegated to confer with a 
like committee of Populists regarding a president and vice president. On July 24 Messrs. Wm. Jennings 
Bryan and Arthur J. Sewall, the Democratic nominees for president and vice president, were nominated 
by acclamation. The platform adopted by the convention affirms: “The paramount issue at this time in 
the United States is indisputably the money question. It is between the British gold standard, gold 
bonds, and bank currency on the one side, and the bimetallic standard, no bonds, government currency 
(and an American policy) on the other. On this issue we declare ourselves to be in favor of a distinc- 
tively American financial system. We are unalterably-opposed to the single gold standard and demand 


the immediate return to the constitutional standard of gold and silver, by the restoration by this govern- 


ment, independent of any foreign power, of the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into standard 
money at the ratio of 16 to 1, and upon terms of exact equality as they existed prior to 1873; the silver 
coin to be of full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts and dues, public and private; and we 
demand such legislation as will prevent for the future the destruction of the legal-tender quality of any 
kind of money by private contract. We hold that the power to control and regulate a paper currency is 
inseparable from the power to coin money, and hence that all currency intended to circulate as money 
should be issued and its volume controlled by the general government only, and should be a legal tender. 
We are unalterably opposed to the issue by the United States of interest-bearing bonds in time of peace, 
and we denounce as a blunder worse than a crime the present treasury policy, concurred in by a Repub- 
lican House, of plunging the country into debt by hundreds of millions in the vain attempt to maintain 
the gold standard by borrowing gold; and we demand the payment of all coin obligations of the United 
States as provided by existing laws, in either gold or silver coin, at the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor.” 


(Dem.) The Salt Lake Herald. (Salt Lake ful alliance of silver Democrats and Populists. The 


City, Utah.) 

The action of the Populist and National Silver 
party conventions practically unites all the silver 
forces. We do not think that there will be any in- 
dependent third ticket in the field. At the present 
time everything seems most propitious for the suc- 
cess of silver. 

(Rep.) The Toledo Blade. ( Ohio.) 

The platform of the Silver convention is a résumé 
of popular ignorance and error. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the defective education of the American 
people that an organization representing a portion 
of them should set forth such a statement of falla- 
cies and half-truths in sober earnest. 

(Ind.) The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

We venture to predict that every silver vote in 
the country will be cast for Mr. Bryan, Democratic 
or Populist; the silver strength is now consolidated 
and we state simple facts when we say that this con- 
centration of scattered political forces has never 
been surpassed, regarded as a simple political 
achievement, in American history. If the stroke 
be judged by the number of votes involved, it has 
no parallel in the history of the world. Even with 
a considerable defection of gold-standard Demo- 
crats it will be no child’s play to defeat this power- 


forces of gold seem less solidified than the forces of 
silver. 

(Rep.) The Globe-Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Two things were made plain by the conventions 
which have just been held in St. Louis—the ex- 
tremists of all complexions and castes have at last 
got into the same camp, and the Populist party has 
reached the end of its career. 

(Dem.) The Times. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The counsels of the more conservative and 
patriotic leaders prevailed at the last, and the 
result is the nomination of a ticket and the adop- 
tion of a platform that is well calculated to unite 
and harmonize the elements represented by both 
the Chicago and the St. Louis conventions. 

(Ind.) The New York Post.’ (N. Y.) 

The result is probably’ a division of the free- 
silver crowd into two irreconcilable factions in the 
ensuing election. It is hardly possible that they 
should come together again, but we cannot advise 
any relaxation of efforts on the part of the sound- 
money forces. Although disunited, both 
enemies of a dangerous kind. 

(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The action of the Silver convention at St. Louis 
yesterday in suspending proceedings relative to a 


are 
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which the Pefferites are working; but, nevertheless, 
their present relation is simply that of camp- 
Between the Populist gatherings at 
Chicago and at St. Louis, the silverites find their 
occupation gone; they have dwindled to a mere 
subsidiary silver status, and after this week, in all 
probability, they will disappear entirely from 
circulation. 


platform and candidates until it should hear from 


the committee appointed to hobnob with the 
Populists fixes its political standing as a mere side- 
show to the Populist circus. Nor was its position 
bettered by the fact that it jumped in first with its 
indorsement of the Chicago ticket, since its action 
was plainly in accordance with instructions. The 
silverites claim to have laid down the lines on 


followers. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S PROCLAMATION ON CUBA. 


At last President Cleveland has made a public utterance on the Cuban question, having, however, 
followed General Weyler’s example of proclamation instead of the advice of Congress. He explains the 
neutrality laws as interpreted by the Supreme Court and warns all citizens of the United States and others 
within their jurisdiction that all violations of these laws will be vigorously prosecuted. The publication 
on July 30 of this proclamation (dated July 27) followed close on the heels of two Spanish proclamations 
(dated July 29) and a dispatch from Havana (July 27) which report ardent exertions on the part of Gen- 
eral Lee for the United States government against Captain General Weyler’s fruit embargo on Cuba 
(July 23). Of the Spanish proclamations, one, by Captain General Weyler, affirms that henceforth all 
foreigners must register upon landing at Havana and that all alien residents of remote provinces of Cuba 
may register before the nearest civil governor or local mayor instead of at Havana as required by a former 
decree. The other, by the consul for Spain, proclaims a reward of ten thousand dollars for any informa- 
tion which shall lead to the capture within Spanish waters of a filibustering expedition. 
this offer was extended by Captain General Weyler to include immunity from all responsibility to the 


A few days later 


filibustering captains and crews who shall give the desired information. 


(/nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

[President Cleveland’s proclamation] will have 
more effect in Spain than in the United States, and 
probably that was the expectation in issuing it. At 
all events it should have so much effect in Spain as 
to convince the Spanish authorities of the good 
faith of our government, and thus make them more 
disposed to grant its appeals on behalf of the 
Americans incarcerated in Cuban military prisons. 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Whenever armed bands have been organized in 
the United States and transported to Cuba to fight 
against Spain there has been a violation of the 
neutrality laws. But it is no such violation to ship 
cargoes of arms or merchandise of any kind to the 
island. 

(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 

When the Spanish minister can force an unneces- 
sary proclamation out of the president of the 
United States—a president who consistently and 
persistently closes his mouth on subjects where 
speech is generally regarded as essential and is de- 
manded by the people—there is a screw loose 
somewhere. It may not be a mental screw, but it 
is certainly a moral one. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

It adds nothing to and detracts nothing from the 
consistent position maintained by this country dur- 
ing the present insurrection in Cuba. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is understood in Washington that this second 

and stringent proclamation has been issued in 


deference to the wishes of the Spanish minister, 
who ever since the passage of the concurrent reso- 
lutions has desired to give the world decisive proof 
that Mr. Cleveland feels nothing but contempt for 
the will of our federal legislature, and that the 
ferocious Cuban policy of the Madrid government 
has the cordial approval of the American executive. 
(Rep.) Baltimore American. (Md.) 

It appears that the executive is slowly coming to 
a realizing sense that there is “a state of war” in 
Cuba. Filibusters know very well they 
are violating the law, and the president’s proclama- 
tion will throw no new light on that subject for 
them. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The proclamation is not a manifestation of hos- 
tility to the patriot cause on the part of the United 
States, though it will not unnaturally be construed 
in an unfriendly way by the insurgents and their 
sympathizers in this country. 

(ind.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

It does not indicate that the sympathy of the 
United States is with Spain; only that we mean to 
be faithful to our international obligations. 

(ind.) The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

Mr. Cleveland’s proclamation is not only a simple 
measure of compliance to international law, but it 
is in accord with the dictates of common sense. 
It ought to be obvious that until the nation is justi- 
fied in beginning actual hostilities against Spain it 
cannot tolerate individual attacks upon that power 
by private citizens. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


HOME. 

July 6. The American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching holds its fourth convention, 
A convention of the National 
Education Association opens in Buffalo.—The 
National Association of Naval Veterans begins its 
eleventh annual meeting in New York, N. Y. 

July 7. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis of the “Progressive wing” of Judaism is 
held in Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 10. Henry Ballentine, of New York, is ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to be United States 
consul at Alexandretta, Syria. 

July 11. A letter is received by President Cleve- 
land from the emperor of Japan thanking the 
United States for its attitude during the Japan- 
China war. A collision of an excursion train and 
a fast freight train occurs on the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad near Logan, Ia., in which 31 per- 
sons are killed and 39 injured. 

July 15. The divorce law which has been in 
effect in Kansas for twenty-five years is declared in- 
effective by the state Court of Appeals. 

July 16. The Baptist Young People’s Union is 
in annual session at Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 20. The National Federation of Afro-Amer- 
ican Women holds its first convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mrs. Booker T. Washington, of Tusk- 


in Philadelphia. 


egee, presiding. 


July 21. A statue to John Brown is unveiled at 
North Elba, N. Y. 

July 22. Cleveland, O., celebrates the centennial 
of its founding. 

-July 25. The Union Pacific Railroad is sold at 
auction under an order of court, at West Superior, 
Wis., and is bought in for $10,000,000, by a re- 
organized company. At a foreclosure sale in 
Superior, Wis., the Northern Pacific Railroad is 
bought in for $13,075,000 by the reorganization 
committee. The Chesapeake and Ohio South- 
western Road is bought at auction by the Illinois 
Central for $1,500,000. 

July 30. Inthe collision of an express train on 
the Reading Railroad with an excursion on a West 
Jersey Railroad, near Atlantic City, N. J., forty- 
seven persons are killed and many are injured. 

August 3. The brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators of America meets at Chicago in its fifth 
annual convention. 


FOREIGN. 

July 6. The British House of Commons adopts 

a measure making the expenses of the soldiery in 
Luakim payable from the India exchequer. 


July 9. By the action of the International Tele. 
graph Convention, at Budapest, the use of the off. 
cial cable code between countries beyond Europe 
will not be required. 

July 11. The Italian cabinet resigns. French 
and British warships arrive off the coast of New. 
foundland. 

July 14. President Faure of France escapes with. 
out injury from a lunatic who fires two blank car. 
tridges at him at the Longchamp review. Pre- 
mier Rudini’s new cabinet is approved by King 
Humbert of Italy. 

July 15. The Aritannia wins the Campbelltown 
yacht race by time allowance over the Meteor, Ailsa, 
and Satanita. 

July 18. The Az/sa wins the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club regatta over the JZezeor. The Robert Burns 
centenary exhibition begins in the Institute of Arts 
in Glasgow. 

July 22. Princess Maude of Wales weds Prince 
Charles of Denmark in the Chapel Royal, London. 

According to reports from China six thousand 
imperial troops are almost annihilated by Mahome. 
tan rebels. 

July 24. In honor of the queen regent of 
Spain’s birthday, 180 political prisoners are liberated 
from Havana prisons, 70 from Santa Clara, and 3 
from Guanajay.—Rev. Baird succeeds the expelled 
missionary, Rev. George P. Knapp, at Bitlis, in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

July 28. The Grindelwald conference begins at 
Berne, Switzerland. 

July 31. Eight thousand and sixty-nine deaths 
from cholera are reported in northern Egypt. 

August 1. Four thousand persons are killed by 
a tidal wave on the coast of Ha-chan, China. 

August 2. Li Hung Chang visits London. 


NECROLOGY. 

July 7. A. D. F. Randolph, book publisher— 
Sir John Pender, deep-sea cable magnate of Eng- 
land. Born 1816. 

July 10. Antonio Maceo, insurgent Cuban leader. 
Born 1846. 

July 12. Prof. Ernst Curtius, German philologist 
and archeologist. Born 1814. 

July 16. Edmond Louis Antoine de Goncourt, 
French writer. Born 1822. 

July 21. Joseph Wesley Harper, of the publish- 
ing firm of Harper & Brothers. 

July 29. Robert Garrett, ex-president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. Born 1847. 

August 10. Lady Emily Tennyson, widow of the 
late Lord Alfred Tennyson, poet. 
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The C.L. S.C. The first book to which the mem- 
Books for 


bers of the Chautauqua Literary and 
1896-97. 


Scientific Circle will give their at- 
tention this year is “The Growth of the French 
Nation,’* the third in the “Growth of the Nation” 
series published by Flood & Vincent. This book 
is the work of George Burton Adams, professor 
of history in Yale University, a high authority on 
the subject with which he deals. He begins the 
story of the French people with a simple presenta- 
tion of the condition of Gaul before the Roman 
Then follows in 
Roman and German conquest and the establish- 
From that point 
in the same 


conquest. regular order the 
ment of the Merovingian dynasty. 
the author continues the account 
masterly style through the rise and fall of the 
feudal system, pointing out only the most con- 
spicuously important events which resulted in the 
The 
volume closes with a history of France since 1815 


organization of the French nation of to-day. 
and a review summary. As a supplement to the 
histozy of our own country it is especially important, 
so closely related were the affairs of the two coun- 
tries in the earlier centuries. 

Another book which gives a deeper insight into 
the character of the French nationality and points 
out the potent influences in the development of the 
French nation, from the “ barbaric Frankish person- 
’ to the time when “solidarity is not only 
secularized but popularized,” is “French Traits.”’t 
The subjects, dealing with the social, moral, intel- 


ality’ 


lectual, and artistic “traits” peculiar to these 
people, are extremely interesting to the student of 
racial characteristics, and they are presented in a 
style eminently literary. Nowhere is the contrast 
between America and France made more apparent 
than in the chapter on “New York after Paris.” 
Throughout this collection of essays on “ Compara- 
tive Criticism ” there are evidences of careful study 
and rare discrimination in which the thoughtful 


reader will see a proof of the authority of the writer, 


gained from his several years of residence and 
research abroad. 


That which will soonest arouse in the busy, 
workaday reader of to-day a permanent interest in 
the sciences is a book attractively written in simple 
language, free from the technicalities and theoreti- 
cal abstrusities of the formal text-book. Such a 
book is “A Study of the Sky,”{ by Prof. Herbert 


*The Growth of the French Nation. 
Adams. 


By George Burton 
350 pp. $1.00.——t French Traits. By W. C. Brown- 
ell. 316 pp. $1.00.—tA Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. 
Howe, A.M.,Sc.D. 340 pp. $1.00. Meadville, Penn.: Flood 
and Vincent. 


A. Howe, director of 
University of Denver. 


Chamberlin Observatory, 
We have only to read the 
introductory chapter, which contains an historical 
sketch of astronomy, to get a taste of the charm 
and entertainment in the style of the author as well 
as in the contents of the book. Practical observa- 
tions are made possible during the first six months 
of the year by the descriptions and charts which 
show the position of many stars and constellations 
visible during those months. A visit to an astron- 
omer’s workshop is made by the reader, who will 
also be interested in the history of the telescope 
and the description of the sun, moon, meteors, 
planets, and asteroids. A large number of fine 
illustrations appropriate to the subject is an excel- 
lent and attractive feature of the book. 

Written especially for the C. L. S. C. is “A 
Survey of Greek Civilization,”"* by Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland, the 
well-known specialist in historical research and the 
author of several works pertaining to the different 
elements of Hellenic nationality. He shows clearly 
how the opinions concerning early Greek civiliza- 
tion, which were based upon 
pictures, have been revolutionized by the use of the 
spade and ably discusses the problems arising from 


Homer’s literary 


the discoveries made by Schliemann at the places 
mentioned by Homer. The philosophers and their 
philosophy, art, and literature-—each has an impor- 
tant place in the discussion, which fully shows the 
elements of the national culture of the Greeks. 
While presenting such a clear delineation of ancient 
Greek life, the author opens up a vast field for 
speculation and investigation, the wealth of which 
will well repay the student for the time spent in 
pursuing further such an interesting and _ prolific 
subject. Several full-page illustrations add much 
to the general appearance of the volume. 

One branch of learning which we as Americans 
have somewhat neglected is the “study of art for 
art’s sake,” seeing in it no practical utility. We 
have therefore missed much enjoyment which “art 
alone supplies.” So, for the purpose of awakening 
in his readers a love and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful rather than to add anything to the volumes of 
history on the subject, Prof. F. B. Tarbell, of the 
University of Chicago, has written “A History of 
Greek Art.”t He opens his history with an intro- 
ductory chapter on Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
art for the purpose of “ making clearer by compar- 


* A Survey of Greek Civilization. 
D.C.L. (Oxon.). 
3y F. B. Tarbell 
and Vincent. 


3y J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., 
334 pp. $1.00—t A History of Greek Art. 
295 pp. $1.00. Meadville, Penna.: Flood 
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ison and contrast the essential qualities of Greek 
art” and thirty pages are devoted to “ Prehistoric 
Art,” a subject about which very little was known 
until recently. The remainder of the book is tor 
the most part taken up with a consideration of 
Greek sculpture, with a single chapter on the 
history of painting. Almost two hundred repro- 
ductions of sculpture, architecture, and painting 
make this an artistic as well as an instructive produc- 
tion. These five books, uniformly and substantially 
bound in brown cloth, stamped with appropriate 
artistic designs, are valuable not only as literature 
but also as indicating the progressive spirit pervad- 
ing the broad system of education which they rep- 
resent. For, excellent as have been the C. L. S. C. 
books in previous years, none have excelled and 
few have equaled the present publications -in 
literary and artistic excellence. 


Familiar Trees During the warm days of sum- 
and 


‘ mer when the whole world is living 
Their Leaves. 


out of doors all nature seems eager 
to yield her secrets to the tireless student. Of all 
the beauteous things in nature none are more easily 
studied and few are less understood than trees and 
their leaves. A full appreciation of their beauty 
and utility is directly proportionate to the knowl- 
edge one possesses of the characteristics of the 
different species, of which there is an almost endless 
variety. But F. Schuyler Mathews, the author of 
“Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,”* thinks one 
might easily become acquainted with about two 
hundred trees and then he would have “a service- 
able introduction to the life of the woods” and his 
enjoyment of the forest would be much enhanced. 
In a volume of convenient size he has carefully 
described over two hundred trees and their leaves 
in clear, lucid statements, particularly attractive and 
entertaining to the general reader because compara- 
tively free from perplexing technicals to which the 
average reader objects. The species described may 
be easily identified by the numerous dainty illustra- 
tions—sketches made by the author from nature— 
which make a volume not only interesting and use- 
ful to the student of nature but pleasing to those 
who have a taste for the artistic in the bookmaker’s 
art. 


“ Away up on the heights of Scoul- 
ter Hill, overlooking the wide and 
wooded valley of the Dee,” is the place where Wil- 
liam Black introduces Briseis Valieri,t a Greek girl— 


Briseis. 


an orphan—possessing a subtle attractiveness which 
charms every one. It is here too that she meets 


* Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. Described and IIlus- 
trated by F. Schuyler Mathews. 330pp. $1.75. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

t Briseis. A Novel. By William Black. Illustrated by W. 
T. Smedley. 406 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


only a moment Sir Francis Gordon, of Grantly, who 
for a time passes out of her life. The uncle of 
Briseis, John Elliott, a nature enthusiast whom she 
accompanies on his botanical expeditions, dies, soon 
after this meeting, of a fever which might not have 
proved fatal but for a joke—“a contemptible 
trick” which some mischievous boys perpetrated. 
Briseis, left with little money and no home, goes to 
London to live with an aunt, Mrs. Elliott, and 
several cousins who so impose on her good nature 
that her position in the family soon becomes little 
better than that of a servant. While living in Lon- 
don she again meets Sir Francis Gordon but not 
until he has plighted his troth to Miss Georgie Le- 
strange, one type of the new woman, who lacks the 
maidenly reserve and maiveté which characterize 
Briseis. During Miss Georgie’s absence in America, 
where she is attending a sick brother, Sir Francis 
finds much pleasure in the society of the young 
ladies of Mrs. Elliott’s household and suddenly 
awakes to the fact that only one of them has any 
attraction for him and that his “word is given one 
way and his heart turned another,” a not unusual 
complication in a novel, but one from which is suc- 
cessfully worked out a happy dénouement. Itisa 
pleasing story, not alone for the plot into which a 
variety of interesting characters and odd situations 
are introduced but also for the vividness of the de- 
lineations by which the author makes an attractive 
picture of the sport to be had by angling in the 
waters of the Dee and the Skean and of the excite- 
ment of deer-stalking in the picturesque region of 
the Grampian Hills. The illustrator too ‘has 
shown himself to be an adept in his art by the full- 
page illustrations which help to make the scenes 
depicted more realistic. 


The friends of Mary E. Wilkins 
may still delight in her originality— 
originality in plot, characters, and in descriptions; 
for in “ Madelon”* she fully sustains the reputation 
she has acquired for inventive literary genius. The 
heroine, Madelon, is of French-Indian descent, and 
her swarthy complexion, her revengeful cunning, 
remind one of the wild man of the forest. One of 
the strongest characters is Lot Gordon, but every 
time he acts his part in the play the reader has an 
uncomfortable sense of his uncanniness and at once 
wishes for his disappearance, even as did Madelon, 


Other Fiction. 


to whom his worshipful affection was most repul- 
sive. Buta knowledge of that fact did not prevent 
him from committing suicide to shield her and one 
whom she loved from retributive justice which their 
fellow-citizens were ready to mete out to them. If 
Lot is the strongest personage of the story the 
other important characters are more attractive and 


* Madelon. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. 376 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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they display unexpected qualities on various 
oceasions. Altogether it is an interesting and 
excellent story, worthy of study. 

After reading a few pages of “Tom Grogan ”* 
surprise is the predominant emotion, for we dis- 
cover that Tom is not a man but a woman doing 
the work of a stevedore. She is a remarkable 
character, combining the tenderness of woman with 
the masculinity of the opposite sex. The recital of 
the efforts made by the members of the trades 
union to compel Tom to join them shows in a very 
pointed way the general tendency of these organiza- 
tions and the evils resulting from a strike. It is an 
excellent story, well written, and admirably illus- 
trated by Charles S. Reinhart. 

A perfectly delightful storyt and one conveying 
sweet lessons which all should learn is the work of 
Clara Louise Burnham. An acquaintance with the 
one Wise Woman of the story—a woman endowed 
with unbounded common sense, tact, and sagacity— 
makes one feel that though money is a desirable 
thing to have, wealth and nobility of character are 
after all far more important. The story has its 
strong and its weak characters and is most excel- 
lent in its high moral tone. 

The very appropriate name of a pleasing, whole- 
some story is “The Heart of a Mystery.”{ The 
death of a bank cashier, the robbery of the bank, 
the circumstantial evidence which almost convicts 
an innocent man of murder, and the parentage of a 
lovable young woman are the secrets which give a 
mysterious tone to this entertaining novel. The 
many personages necessary to the development of 
the plot, which is rather unique, are generally con- 
sistent in their conduct and represent a variety of 
human characteristics. 

Henry James is the author of a collection of 
unique stories called “ Embarrassments.”|| In each 
of the stories—“The Figure in the Carpet,” 
“Glasses,” “The Next Time,” “The Way It 


Came”—the author has artfully analyzed human . 


motives and emotions with a style as charming as it 
is original and lucid. 

“Maggie ”§ is the title of a vivid portrayal of a 
certain phase of life in New York. Maggie is the 
daughter of inebriate parents and the sister of a 
dissipated brother, but her conduct, very displeas- 
ing to these friends, disgraces the family and causes 
a brawl between her brother and lover in a bar- 


room. 





*Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. With Illustrations 
by Charles S. Reinhart. 247 pp. $1.50.——tThe Wise 
Woman. By Clara Louise Burnham. 430 pp. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

+The Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight. 331 pp. 
$1.25. New York: R.F. Fenno & Company. 

|| Embarrassments. By Henry James. 320pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

§ Maggie, a Girl of the Street. By Stephen Crane. 158 pp. 
75 cts. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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“ Where the Atlantic Meets the Land ”* is a col- 
lection of tales the scene of which is Ireland. The 
stories, all interesting and well told, reflect the 
grandeur and danger of the sea and the picturesque 
beauty of the bold rocky coast. Tragedy with very 
little comedy characterizes the stories, which depict 
several phases of life among the Irish. 

A collection of tales in English dialect is called 
“In Homespun.”t Though a similarity in style 
renders them rather monotonous they are not 
altogether without merit. 


A recent volume of “Appleton’s 
The Annual 4 nnual Cyclopedia”{ registers the 
Cyclopedia. . 

important events of 1895, and fully 

maintains the standard of excellency for which this 
series of publications is noted. Among the subjects 
of international interest and importance treated in 
the present volume is that of the Monroe Doctrine 
and its application to the Venezuela boundary 
question, which is discussed in a lengthy article on 
“Venezuela.” Fourteen pages are devoted to a 
detailed account of the National Guard in each 
state and territory of the Union, the article being 
amply illustrated with portraits of some of the 
leading officers of the Guard. An explanation of 
the currency and bond questions, lotteries, copy- 
right, the Nicaragua Canal, and many other subjects 
of national interest is embodied in the article on 
the Congress of the United States, while the 
“Financial Review of 1895” is a summary of causes 
and effects of happenings in monetary centers. A 
description of the international exhibition held in 
Atlanta, Ga., is illustrated with a map and several 
excellent views of different portions of the grounds 
and the largest buildings. Among other articles 
prepared especially for this work by contributors of 
recognized ability are those on “ Football,” “Irish- 
American Alliance,” “Search Light,” “ Polish 
Alliance,” “Sloyd,” “West Africa,” and “Oleo- 
margarine.” Commerce, literature, science, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and ecclesiastical affairs also 
receive a requisite amount of attention. The large 
number of biographical sketches and portraits of 
eminent men at home and abroad, who have died 
during the year, forms a notable feature of the 
present volume. Throughout the book are 
numerous full-page illustrations, besides a large 
number of small ones in the text. A complete 
index to the twenty volumes composing this series 
closes the book, which embodies a concise, though 
very complete summary of current history for 1895. 





* Where the Atlantic Meets the Land. By Caldwell Lipsett 
268 pp. $1.00.——tIn Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 189 
pp. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

¢ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important 
Events of the Year 1895. New Series, Vol. XX. 866 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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- The many eager students of the Bible 
Religious. : ‘ 
will welcome the practical methods 
of study suggested by the superintendent of the 
Chicago Bible Institute in a volume called “ How to 
Study the Bible for Greatest Profit."* He gives half 
a dozen excellent plans, any one of which, if care- 
fully followed, must yield beneficial results. ‘“ Funda- 
mental Conditions of Profitable Bible Study ” is the 
subject of the second part of this little volume, which 
is full of helpful suggestions. 

From material gathered from the educational de- 
partment of the Student Volunteer movement, the 
Rev. James Edward Adams has edited a small vol- 
ume especially for busy pastors. It contains many 
practical ideas on plans for obtaining a missionary 
library, themes for missionary sermons, and sugges- 
tions on conducting meetings and classes, with an 
extended list of literature, maps, and charts pertain- 
ing to this branch of Christian work. 

Packed full of precious thoughts for laymen as 
well as ministers is a volume of thirteen addresses by 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe.{ They were originally ad- 
dressed to the Northfield Bible Conference, and 
written in a plain cursive style, they treat of such 
subjects as faith, unbelief, “True Devotion,” “The 
Curse of Compromise, Fellowship with Jesus,” 
“The Rest of God,” “ The Peace of Christ,” and 
“Deliverance and Service.” The book is neatly 
bound in cloth and will be a valuable addition to 


% 6 


any library. 

A volume containing college lectures, sermons, 
and addresses to Sunday-school teachers, preachers, 
and friends, by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, has for its 
subject “The Soul-Winner; or, How to Lead Sin- 
ners to the Savior.”|| In his inimitable forceful style 
he has presented many ideas which will be very sug- 
gestive to the thoughtful Christian minister in his 
efforts to win souls to Christ. 

“In “The Student’s Life of Jesus "§ the main 
facts connected with the life of Christ are clearly 
and tersely presented. The author first examines 
critically the historic value of the four gospels and 
then proceeds, by comparing the four different 
records, to give a detailed account of the life of 
Christ without discussing at length any of his teach- 
ings. It is a work peculiarly suited to the needs of 


students. 


3y R. A. Tor- 
50 cts.——t The Missionary Pastor. By Rev. James 
With charts prepared by Robert J. Kellogg, 
75 cts t The Life of Privilege: Possession, Peace, 
and Power. By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. Introduction 
by D. L. Moody. 
——|| The Soul-Winner ; or, Howto Lead Sinners to the Savior. 
By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 318 pp. $1.25. New Yorkand Chicago: 


* How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit. 
rey. 121 pp. 
Edward Adams. 


171 po. 
Edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 202 pp. $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


By George Holley Gilbert, 
Press of Chicago Theolog- 


§ The Student’s Life of Jesus. 
Ph.D., D.D. 423 pp. Chicago: 
ical Seminary. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


to the serious 
confronts 


Turkey and 
the Armenian 


Pertinent problem 
not only 


every government of Europe but 


which now 


Atrocities. 
also the United States are the contents of an ex. 
tended work on “ Turkey and the Armenian Atroc- 
ities,”* by the Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss. The 
object of the book as stated in the preface “is not 
merely to set forth the situation in Turkey as it is 
to-day but to trace the influences that have pro- 
duced it.” This object the author has accomplished 
by considering the geographical situation and phys- 
ical features of the country, the habits, customs. 
and religious beliefs of the people, and the relation 
of the Turkish Empire to the other nations of 
Europe. In all the delineations temperate, unim- 
passioned language is used, which cannot but con- 
vince the reader of the truth of the facts which he 
has_ presented. 


That it is the duty of every 


Christian nation to aid the Armenians and compel 
a discontinuance of the pillaging, persecutions, and 
massacres cannot be doubted after reading the ar- 
guments of this author. 
lent illustrations increases the value of the book, 


A large number of excel- 


which is printed in large, clear type and neatly 
bound in cloth. 

Frederick Davis Greene, M.A., also considers a 
phase of the eastern question, which is proving 
such a troublesome one to solve, in a small volumet 
the first chapter of which tells of the massacre at 
Sassun in 1894. The horrors depicted by the letters 
it contains from people living in cities not far from 
the scenes of these atrocious deeds are in them- 
selves enough to arouse every Christian nation 
The 


information concerning the country, the people, and 


from its lethargy. work contains valuable 
the methods of government, which the author has 
obtained by observation in the country of which he 
writes. He also discusses the results of the Berlin 
treaty, the connection of Islam with the great ques- 
tion, and gives a short history of the Armenians 
and shows the influence of Americans in Turkey. 
It is a timely and valuable work, bringing vividly be- 
fore the public the appalling situation in the far 
East, and its influence must be to arouse public sen- 
timent in the interests of afflicted humanity every- 
where, and especially the long-suffering people of 
down-trodden Armenia. 


For additional information of a literary character 
and educational announcements see pages 353 to 
384 of the July issue. 


* Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities. 
Munsell Bliss. With an 
Willard. 574 pp. #1.50. 
ing Co. 

+ The Rule of the Turk. 
of ‘“* The Armenian Crisis.” 
Fully Illustrated. 


By the Rev. Edwin 
Miss 
Hubbard Publish- 


Introduction by Frances E 


Philadelphia : 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By Frederick Davis Greene, M.A. 


211 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introducto: 


CREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


POSITIVELY WILL NEVER AGAIN BE PRESENTED. 


Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Encyclopedic 


Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) that are slightly damaged—not enough to impair their real value, but sufi. 
cient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42.00 to $70.00a set. There being only a few of these sets 
we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and $2 a month 


until paid for at about half our recent very low introductory prices. 
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The four massive volumes, substantially 

bound, contain 5,359 Pages, 16,000 columns of clear 
tape matter, 250,000 words, 50,000 important ency- 
clopedic topics. Each volume 9 in. wide, 11¥% in. 
long, 3 in. thick. Weight of set, about 40 lbs. 


a sae 


By prompt action now, therefore, a number of ambitious and 
deserving readers of THE Cuav- 
TAUQUAN, who have felt unable to 
pay even the small prices hereto. 
fore charged, may secure these 


Slightly Damaged Sets 
AT HALF COST OF MAKING, 


While They Last 


they are yours for a life- 
time this easy way: 


$1 down and $2 a month 
until paid. 


CLOTH STYLE 


$9.00 A set 


(Regular Price, $42.00) 
HALF-RUSSIA STYLE 


$11.00 a ser 


(Regular Price, $52.50) 
WE GUARANTEE 


that these books are damaged on- 
ly by slight rubs or abrasions on 
the binding. In every other re- 
spect they are exactly the same as 
those sold at full prices. Yet we 
cannot offer them as perfect stock; 
and our loss shall be your gain. 
This is 
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Positively the Greatest 


For those persons of limited means who are t 
reference works, but who reall 


Bargain Ever Offered! 


rying to “get along” with older and inferior 


desire to possess one of the latest and greatest of 


all home libraries, this is a really wonderfal opportunity. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as 
many as the largest “‘ unabridged ’’—giving the history, deriva- 
tion, spelling, pronunciation, and varied meaning of each legiti- 
mate English word. It is now accepted as an unquestioned 
authority wherever the English language is spoken. 

It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, because prac- 
tically useful as well as the latest and most sclwlarly. 50,000 
encyclopzdic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. Just 
think of it!) The whole range of human knowledge condensed 
for your instant use by such world-famous scientists as Hux- 
ley, Proctor, and a hundred other educators of hardly less re- 
nown. It is atime-saver for busy men; a college education 
for plodding students; a braindeveloper for ambitious me- 
chanics; an inexhaustible treasure-house of information for each 
member of «very family. It easily takes the place of any half 
dozen other reference books that could be named. It is truly a 
family necessity. 

It is an ornament to any library ; beautifully printed and 
substantially bound; four great volumes, profusely illustrated, 
costing more than $750,000 to produce, and never before 
offered (except during our recent introductory sale) for less than 





WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 


“The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into 
four volumes; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of 
quintescence.”—Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst, March 9, 1896. 


**It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the 
mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
or apprentice just making a beginning.” —Scéentijic American, 
Aug. 3, 1895. 


‘Has no superior in any of the qualities that go to make up a 
good dictionary I give the work my hearty commendation. 


Ex-Judge Noah Davis, March 12, 1896. 


?, 


**The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trust- 
worthy one.”’"—Sunday School Times, May 11, 1895. 


“It has all the utility of a superior unabridged dictionary, and 
all the practical usefulness of a 25-volume encyclopzdia without 
its diffusiveness.”—Ram’s Horn, Nov. 16, 1895. 


“ The skill and judgment with which the dictionary and ency- 
clopzdia have been blended can be appreciated only by compar- 
ing The Encyclopzdic with other dictionaries.” —Pxdlic Opinion, 
Sept. 19, 1895. 














Bring or send $1.00 to the New 


$42.00 to $70.00 a set. ° 
THIS GREAT BARGAIN York Newspaper Syndicate, 


HOW TO SECURE 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York, and the entire set of four su- 


perb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at the rate of 
$2.00 monthly for 4 months. The first payment for either bindingis only $1. In 
sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate how 
you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Re- 
mittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. The lim- 
ited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book dealers, &c., 
we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must re- 
quire the full name and address of each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of 
binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. rder at once, 
to make sure. The absolute confidence of the syndicate that the work will be thoroughly 
appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for is clearly shown by sending such a valuable 
set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only 
$1. Werefer to any newspaperin New York, 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for $1 down and one extra monthly payment. 











NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


These sets are as good, for all 
practical purposes, as those for 
which we are getting regular 
prices. We guarantee that the 
interiors are not injured, and 
the bindings of our standard 
grade. 
age to any set is no greater 
than might occur in a few days’ 
use. This is actually the 
chance of a lifetime. 


The most serious dam- 
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bscription price of The Chautauquan |i . 0 per year in clubs of five 


der Blank for The Chautauquan. 


-y ~ermty te pe weer. 


A collection of charming essays, valuable alike for their 
subject matter and their literary quality. The author, a 
cultivated American, was for several years a resident of 
France. 


A STUDY OF THE SKY. A Popular Astronomy. 


By Prof. HERBERT A. HoweE, Director of the Chamberlin Observatory, University of 
Denver. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp., 145 illustrations. $1.00. 


This volume presents in popular form and with the aid of more than one hundred 
practical illustrations an outline of the science of astronomy, introducing concrete ma- 
terial in such abundance as to avoid giving the work a technical and abstract form. 


A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. 
By Prof. J. P. Manarry, of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp., 
illustrated. $1.00. 

Professor Mahaffy is known the world over asa most delightful popularizer of the 
literature, social life, and educational methods of the Greeks. In this volume, written 
especially for the C. L. S. C., he combines all these elements into a clear and inter- 
esting picture of the Hellenic civilization. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK ART. 


By Prof. FRANK B. TARBELL, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 295 pp., 200 
illustrations. $1.00. 
With the aid of two hundred reproductions of Greek architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, Professor Tarbell gives a clear and comprehensive outline of the expression 
which Greek genius found in various artistic forms. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN.* 


A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2.00; in clubs of five or more 
to one post-office address, $1.80 each. 


On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express 
(charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, - MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 


* THE CHAUTAUQUAN alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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For the French-Greek Year, 1896-97. 


C.L.S.C. REQUIRED LITERATURE 


Publications of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
NOW READY. 


Obs five books which, together with THE CHAUTAUQUAN, will comprise the required literature “ 

& the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for the new French-Greek year, beginning in the ea 
et have been prepared by five of the most competent authorities, in their respective fields, in the ne 
The publishers have undertaken to produce the new set to the end that it may meet with favor both in point 
of artistic excellence, substantial quality, and workmanship. The five books have been printed from large, 
clear type upon smooth paper of a very superior grade, embellished with nearly soo illustrations, diagrams, 
and maps, and bound to wear well, in attractive covers of brown cloth stamped from an appropriate design 
in brown and gold. 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. 


By GEorGE B. ADAms, Professor of History in Yale University. 
12mo, cloth, 350 pp., profusely illustrated. $1.00. 


This volume traces in its more salient features the gradual 


: a consolidation and evolution of the French people from the : 
scattered elements of the feudal system into the centralized 

; KART and unified nation of to-day. Many illustrations of historical 
value, together with many authoritative maps, several of which 
: are printed in colors, add to the substantial value of the vol- 
ume. 
i = FRENCH TRAITS. 
i eoeeeenes By W.C. BROWNELL. 12mo, cloth, 316 pp. $1.00. 

z 


A collection of charming essays, valuable alike for their 
subject matter and their literary quality. The author, a 
cultivated American, was for several years a resident of 
France. 


A STUDY OF THE SKY. A Popular Astronomy. 


By Prof. HERBERT A. Howe, Director of the Chamberlin Observatory, University of 
Denver. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp., 145 illustrations. $1.00. 


This volume presents in popular form and with the aid of more than one hundred 
practical illustrations an outline of the science of astronomy, introducing concrete ma- 
terial in such abundance as to avoid giving the work a technical and abstract form. 


A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. 
By Prof. J. P. MAHaFFy, of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp., 
illustrated. $1.00. 

Professor Mahaffy is known the world over asa most delightful popularizer of the 
literature, social life, and educational methods of the Greeks. In this volume, written 
especially for the C. L. S. C., he combines all these elements into a clear and inter- 
esting picture of the Hellenic civilization. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK ART. 


By Prof. FRANK B. TARBELL, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 295 pp., 200 
illustrations. $1.00. 
With the aid of two hundred reproductions of Greek architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, Professor Tarbell gives a clear and comprehensive outline of the expression 
which Greek genius found in various artistic forms. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN.* 


A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2.00; in clubs of five or more 
to one post-office address, $1.80 each. 


On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express 
(charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, - MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 


*THE CHAUTAUQUAN alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


The 24th Volume begins with the October Number. 
Partial Announcements for 1896-97. 


The twenty-fourth volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN begins with the number for October, 1896, 
and it may be confidently expected that the future numbers of this magazine will measure up to 
the high standard which it has for so long maintained. The articles to appear will be of the 
right length, the selection of subjects being made in each case to the end that they may be varied, 
popular, and timely. The contributors will continue to be representative men and women skilled 
in the art of popular presentation, who write authoritatively from information obtained at first hand. 


A Notable Discussion of the Money Question. 


The October number, the first of the new volume, will contain a timely discussion of the 
money.question by two eminent authorities, whose engagement to write upon this important issue 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN is important and noteworthy. 


Free Silver at the Ratio of 16 to 1 
will be discussed by 
GENERAL JAIFES B. WEAVER, OF IOWA, 


Populist candidate for President in 1892, 
and 


The Maintenance of the Existing Gold Standard 


will be discussed by 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM G. SUMNER, LL.D., 


Professor of Politics and Social Science in Yale University. 


OTHER FEATURES OF FORTHCOPMING NUMBERS. 

As the official organ of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
will emphasize, in its department of Required Reading, those topics which engage the attention of 
the members of the Circle during the new year. Following this plan special care has been taken 
to provide a large number of articles on French and Greek subjects, by the best writers, inasmuch 
as the new year in the C. L. S. C. Course will be known as the French-Greek year. In no sense 
does the pursuit of this plan restrict the field of this magazine. The general readings will contain 
the usual number of articles of popular interest, while the regular departments of the magazine 
will be continued with constant improvement. 

It is believed that the following partial announcements will appeal to the favor of the present 
large constituency which this magazine is pleased to serve, and that they will attract many new 
readers who desire to be brought in touch with the best thought and broadest scholarship of the 
times, who wish to secure a monthly periodical which combines in happy proportions those ele- 
ments which go to make a well-balanced magazine for the home. 


The French Revolution. 


It is a pleasure to announce an article upon this important subject by one of the leading historical 
scholars of the country, Professor H. Morse Stephens of Cornell University, who will 
also consider in a separate paper The Revolution and First Empire. 


A Century of French Costume. 


An article dealing comprehensively with the history of French costume during the last one hundred 
years, by Alice Morse Earle. Illustrations of representative types of dress during 
various periods of the century will accompany the article. 


Bishop John H. Vincent 


will continue to select the Sunday Readings. 


Greek Social Life. 
A two-part paper discussing the Social Life of the Ancient and Modern Greeks, by Professor 
Edward Capps of the University of Chicago, lately resident in Athens. 


French Biographical Articles. 
An important series of French biographical articles. Mr. James Breck Perkins, author of “ France 
Under the Regency,” will write of Richelieu and Mazarin, and Professor Richard Hudson 
of the University of Michigan will discuss Louis XIV.and His Time. Other 
writers of distinction will contribute to this series. 
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The Geographical Position of France. 


A practical discussion of the influence of geographical position and environment upon the political 
and commercial history of France, by Professor Charles F. A. Currier of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Pilato and His Republic. 
A scholarly article by Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 


French Settlements in the United States. 


A two-part paper of much historic and timely interest by Professor Frederick J. Turner of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Mirabeau, and the Old and New Regimes. 


A two-part article by Professor A. M. Wheeler, of Yale University. A popular consideration of a 
critical period in French history grouped about an important and 
interesting political figure. 


A Group of Eminent French Women. 
By Eugene L. Didier. Character studies of Mme. Rambouillet, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de 
Maintenon, Mme. de Staél, Mme. Récamier, ‘George Sand,” Eliza Rachel Félix, and 
Rosa Bonheur, with portraits. 


French Politics, Social Life, and Institutions. 


A series of five articles, among which will be the following: The French Republic, by Professor 
Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr College; The French Army and Navy, by H. W. 
Raymond, an able writer and specialist upon naval topics. Other sub- 
jects to be discussed are The French Character in Politics, 

French Commerce and Industry, and The 
French Educational System. 


FOUR SPECIAL NUMBERS. 


During the new volume four special numbers will be issued, affording in each case an opportu- 
nity for the comprehensive presentation of a large subject between the covers of a monthly issue 
and facilitating the study of that subject quite beyond the limits of the ordinary magazine article 
or series of articles published at intervals. Following this plan the space given over to the Re- 
quired Readings in four regular monthly numbers will be devoted to the consideration of several 
important phases of a single subject. Thus the numbers for November, January, March, and May 
will contain these new features: the first will be the Moliére number; the second will treat, in a 
more general way, the subject of French Literature and the French Academy, while the remaining 
two will deal specifically with Greek and French subjects. 


The French Literature Number. 


This will be one of the notable numbers of the new year, to the success of which an especially 
distinguished coterie of writers will contribute. An historical survey of French literature will be 
grouped about a discussion of its fersonne/, to be supplemented by a critical and authoritative con- 
sideration of present literature in France. Professor F. M. Warren of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity will treat of the Hotel Rambouillet and the Rise of the French Academy, that historic 
institution of France which has numbered among its members those most famous in the world 
of letters. The French Academy as an institution will be described by Miss Jeannette Gilder, 
editor of the Critic. Professor James A. Harrison of the University of Virginia will discuss the 
Historic Names of the Academy, supplemental to which will be timely studies of the present 
French Immortals in a separate article. Mr. Thomas A. Preston, an able journalist resident in 
Paris, will write authoritatively of the Newspaper and Periodical Press of France, and a critical 
review of French Literature To-day will be given in an article of ample proportions by Vicomte 
Henry Houssaye, one of the present distinguished members of the French Academy. 


CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


The remarkable success achieved by the department of Current History and Opinion in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN has proved that this feature of the magazine meets the needs of the times and 
supplies the constantly increasing demand for a periodical setting forth in concise and reliable form 
the important history and opinion of the period. The widespread appreciation which has been 
accorded this department from its beginning will give stimulus to the work of maintaining its | 


| standard in the future, so that it may continue to be of the greatest efficiency to THE CHAUTAU- | 


QUAN’S large constituency of readers. The numerous portrait illustrations lend an attractive | 
character to the pages devoted to this department each month, and make of it an illustrated 
epitome of contemporary thought and action. 


Many Other Articles 


By eminent writers of which announcements will be made from time to time. 





To avoid delay in the receipt of the initial number of the new volume it is urged that subscriptions be forwarded 
at an early date. 
The Price of a Year’s Subscription to THz CuautTavguan is only $2.00 and $1.80 each for clubs of five or 
more to one post office. Address 


Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 


























CHAUTAUQUAN. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





New York. 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York. 
PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 








63d year. 





; For catalogue and 
% full information, apply 


to 
=> Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal. 








Washington Square, New York City, New York. 
LAW SCHOOL OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sixty-second year begins October 
1, 1896. Confers LL. B., also (for graduate courses) LL. M. - 


For catalogues address the Registrar, University. 





Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 
MISS BENNETT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Opens Sept. 23, 1896. An exceptional school with the most 
desirable po at features. 20 miles from New York. Refers to 
Charles Dudley Warner, etc. Apply to the principals. 

Miss MAY F. BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. ROSE. 





6and 8 East 46th Street, New York City, New York. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL (Episcopal). 
3oarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Primary. Preparation for College. Special Courses. Address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania. 





Easton, Pennsylvania. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

A Christian College. under the care of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin, and General Scientitic, Civil, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses 
For catalogues, &c., address THE REGISTRAR, 





Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
WYOMING SEMINARY. 
A large and well-equipped School for young men and women 
Average experience of teachers, ten years. For catalogue 


address L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 





4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
HOME School for Twenty-one Girls. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. French 
warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, $360 a year 
Adress Mme. H. CLERC. 





1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. The Fortieth Annual Session opens October 1st, 
1896. A three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to the dental 
student. Women admitted. Address Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean. 





Factoryville, Pennsylvania. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY. 
A refined school home for both sexes. Pure mountain air. 
Delightful campus. Perfect sanitation. Thorough instruction. 
Charges moderate. Send for circular. 


F. M. LOOMIS, A. M., Principal. 





Canandaigua, New York, 
THE CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY. 


Founded 1795. Asstrictly college preparatory school. Makes 
a specialty of preparing for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and the 
best colleges. Number of students is limited because we give 
personai attention. Address 
J. FIRMAN COAR, Principal. 
(Of the University of Bonn, Germany.) 





3 East 14th St., New York. 
SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


405-6 Betz Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
SHORT-HAND, TYPE-WRITING, BUSINESS 
BRANCHES. A progressive, thorough school especially 
adapted to pupils who have neither time nor money to waste. 
Open all the year. Graduates assisted to position. 

PALMERS’ COLLEGE. 


Massachusetts. 


42:to 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN THE ALLEN 
GYMNASIUM. Opened Nov. 4, 1895. This is the largest 
popular Gymnasium for women and children in the country, and 
its Mormal Course offers to its students a larger number of 
definite Series of Progressions than any other, with unrivaled 
opportunity for practice in teaching in its large and varied 
classes. Send for circular. MARY E. ALLEN. 











43 West 47th Street, New York City, New York. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., AND LOIS A. 
3ANGS’ ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and Preparatory Classes. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley, Boarding Department. S/ecial attention paid 
to Little Girls in Home and School. 





3inghamton, New York. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Preparation for 
College and European travel. Address 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 





Clinton, New York. 
HOUGHTON SEMINARY. 
Offers young women care, comfort, and culture. Address for 


catalogue, A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


SHORTHAN by Mail. Situations furnished 





competent pupils. First les- 
son free. Write W.G. CHAFFEE, Box B, Oswego, N.Y. 





Everett, Massachusetts. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
College Preparatory or Special Studies. 22nd year. 
Mrs. A. P. POTTER, Principal. 





ro Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars address 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Auburndale, Mass., (ten miles from Boston), 
LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Offers a broadly planned course of study for the practical 
education of Young Women. Read large illustrated advertise- 

ment in July number, page 369. Catalogue free. 


ORATORY. 








Boston, Mass. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest in America. Send for circular. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 





Newton Center, Massachusetts. 
STAMMERING. 
For “‘ Speech Defects, Their Causes and Correction,’ send 
to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal of School. 





When you answer any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Massachusetts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





New Jersey. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 
OFFERS COURSES IN 

a ra 
Geology. 
Botany and Zodlogy, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools). 

For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. Founded by Dr. E. 
Tourjée. Cé ARL FAELTON, Director. Illustrated Catalogue 
giving full information. 





Other New England States. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
2sth year. 44 miles from New York City. Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and College Preparatory Classes. Music, Art and the 
Languages. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. 
Gymnasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 


M ontclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Under a tutor a boy receives careful instruc- 
tion, but lacks the stimulus of rivalry. In a large 
class he has the rivalry, but cannot have particular 
attention. We combine the merits and avoid the 


defects of both systems by having small classes. 
Failure to properly prepare lessons is always re- 
vealed in our recitations. 

J. G. MacVICAR, 


Head Master. 





Burlington, New Jersey. 
ST. MARY’S HALL. 
Regular and elective courses. 
mas terms begins Sept. 23, 1896. 
Miss CHARLOT Te } I TCOMB, 


College preparation. Christ- 


Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

A well-equipped, thoroughly organized school offering in- 
struction in studies preparatory to college or business. Seven- 
teenth year begins September 17th. Illustrated pamphlet sent 

on request. See large advertisement in July CHAUTAUQUAN, 
page 379. FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 





Exeter, New Hampshire. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
114th year begins Sept. 16, 1896. Eighty Scholarships 


awarded to students of highstanding. For Catalogue and illus- 
HARLAN P. AMEN, A.M., Prin. 


Ohio. 


trated supplement, address 








Oxford, Ohio. 
THE WESTERN. 

A college and seminary for the higher education of women in 
one of the most beautiful and healthful regions in Ohio. Dis- 
tinctly Christian, and aims to be a safe place for the education of 
young women, while affording the opportunities of a thorough 
drill and culture. See large illustrated advertisement in July 
number, page 376. For catalogue and further information 
address, MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
College for Young Women. College and Business Prepar- 
atory for Young Men. Highest advantages in Art, Music, 
Elocution. A thorough school and thoroughly Christian school. 
Read large illustrated advertisement in July number, page 374. 
Catalogue free. 





North Carolina. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL (for Boys). 1793-1896. 
Military organization. United States Army officer detailed. 
Established in 1793. Address 


Major R. BINGHAM, Supt. 





Oxford, North Carolina. 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL. 

Founded 1851. Two courses, Classical and Scientific, de- 
signed to meet the needs of young men who expect to continue 
their studies through a college course or to enter active busi- 
ness. See large illustrated advertisement in July CHauTau- 
QUAN, page 377. For catalogue address 


J. C. HORNER, A.M., Oxford, N.C 





Kentucky and Indiana. 





Oxford, Ohio. 
OXFORD COLLEGE. 

Ideal boarding school for women. Steam heat, electsic 
lights, passenger elevator. Three full courses of study. $280 
per year, including Jaundry. 

FAYE WALKER, D.D., President. 


Richmond, Kentucky. 
MADISON INSTITUTE. 
A DAY AND HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Established 
1858. Beautiful and healthful location. Fifteen instructors, 
each a specialist. College preparatory course. soarders limited 
to 30. (Miss) ALICE LLOYD, Principal 





Missouri. 





Jennings, Missouri. 
ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 
A Home School of high grade for young women; number 
limited. Address B. T. BLEWETT, LL. D. 





Fayette, Missouri. 
HOWARD-PAYNE COLLEGE. 


For higher education of pouty women. Preparatory De- 
y 


partment, Music, Art, Elocution, Delsarte. Degrees conferred. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Splendid buildings. Three- 
acre campus. Modern conveniencies. Reasonable rates. 


For illustrated cata- 
GROVIES, President. 


Fifty-third session opens Sept. 10, 1896. 
logue address HIRAM D. 





St. Louis, (Lindell Electric Street R. W.) Missouri. 
FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY 
For Women. Thorough College course. College of Music— 
E. R. Kroeger, Director: Evaline Watson, Voice; Parisi, Violin. 
Pipe Organ, Elocution, Art. Board and tuition, $260 to $275. 
MRS. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres. 





Shelbyville, Kentucky. 
SCIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Oldest in the South. First-class in 2 its appointments. 
Prepares for Wellesley. .T. POYNTER. 





Greencastle, Indiana, 


DePAUW UNIVERSITY. 
For College of Liberal Arts, Schools of Theology, 
Science, Music, Fine Arts, and Preparatory School. 
grade facilities at low grade prices. 

Address the President, 


Military 

High 

Send for our year book. 
H. A. GOBIN 





Instruction by mail adapted to every 















one. Method approved. 
= ot, spare time 
uition moder- 
= 3 courses—Prepar- 
atory,busin ess,college. @ 
Stu ents & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
— eign countries. Six y’rs 
of success. Handsome 
catalogue free. 


Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 


84 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The C. hautaugnan. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 





illinois. 


District of Columbia 





Correspondence-study. 


_ THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers instruc- 

tion by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses in nag Pedagogy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, etc. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by cor- 
respondence, but credit will be given for courses when com- 
pleted by examination at the University, and thus the time of 
residence required for a degree may be shortened. Work may 

commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent 
on application to The University of Chicago (Division G), The 
Correspondence-study Dept., Chicago, II. 





479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares for college 
and gives special courses ofstudy. For young ladiesand children. 
MISS R. S. RICE, A. 
MISS M. E. BEEDY, 


Lock Box 5, Rockford, Illinois. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Fall Term Opens Wed. Sept. 16. 1896. 

Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. 
Specially organized departments of Music and Art. Well- 
equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. 
Memorial Hall enables students to reduce expenses. For cata- 
logues address PHOEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., Principal. 


ren } Principals. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 

An ideal home school, near Chicago. Forty-ninth year. Lo- 
cation healthful and beautiful. Instruction thorough, discipline 
firm and kind. Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, President, 





ro Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. 

Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. Miss ELIZABETH HAR- 
RISON, Principal. 

College re-opens Oct. 1. Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and training teachers. Combines college course and 
profession. Convocation of mothers, Oct. 21, 22, 23. Send for 
curriculums. Address Department A, 1o Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago Illinois. 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
HOSPITAL. The Thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 15, 1896. Newcollege 
building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms, and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers. Equality in sex. 
For Lecture Card and Announcement address 

J. R. COBB, M. D. 


Highland Park, Illinois. (23 miles from Chicago.) 
NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academi 





Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE BLISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. 

The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is thoroughly and exclusively taught. Books open 
until Sept. 15. Course opens Oct 1. Catalogue upon appli- 
cation. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
GUNSTON INSTITUTE. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 1212 and 1214 14th St., 
N. W., near Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. Central loca- 
tion. Elective and post-graduate courses. Fine advantages in 
Music, Modern Languages and Art. 

Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON. 








3d and T Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Located in a beautiful park of ten acres; steam 
heat, electric light, newly and elegantly furnished. Thorough 
academic, collegiate, music, and elocution courses. See large 
illustrated advertisement in July CHAUTAUQUAN, page 378 
Send for catalogue. 





806 Prince St., Alexandria, Va., twenty minutes from 
Washington, D. C 


ARLINGTON INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Primary to college-preparatory. Terms moderate. A few 
boarding pupils received, to whom individual care and training 
are given. For circulars apply to Principals, 

MISS ANNIE M. CHANDLEE, 
MISS DORA CHINN. 





Virginia. 





Warrenton, Virginia. 
FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The 36th year begins Sept. 17, 1896. Situated in Piedmoni re- 
gion of Virginia, on Southern R. R., 54 miles from Washington. 
Number limited. For catalogue address 
GEORGE G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 





Danville, Virginia. 
DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
English, Classical, Scientific, and Business Courses. Also 
prepares for universities and government schools. Northern 


patronage solicited. For illustrated catalogue address 
Col. I. H. SAUNDERS, Supt. 





Maryland. 





Northampton, Baltimore, Maryland. 
BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION. Training School for Kindergartners. Junior, Senior, 
and Grad Courses; also a Course for Directors of Normal 





or Business. 
COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, President. 


Training Classes. Lectures by Dr. W. T. Hains on “‘ Dante.” 
Miss CAROLINE M. C. HART, Director. 








«STEAM.. — To Steam.. 
ENGINEERING Rati oy --Engineers, 
(Loco., Stat’'y. and } Machinists, Electrical 





Workers, Civil Engi- 
\ neers, Draughtsmen, 
Steam Fitters, Miners, 
Carpenters, Plumbers. 


Marine); Electricity; 
Mechanics; Mechanic- 
al and Architectural 
Drawing; Plumbing; 


Architecture; Mining; References Everywhere. 
Civil Engineering in Send for Circular. 
all Branches. mm State Subject you wish 


Z to Study, 
B 951- Seranton, Pa. 


The International 
Correspondence Schools 


S. COLLINS’ SON& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


82 and 34 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN 








KINDERGARTEN 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERIIERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. ) 3 East 14th St., New York. 


SHND FOR NEW CATALOGURB. 





STUDY LAW a 


Systematic and thorough courses taught by 
able and experienced teachers. 
Splendid opportunity for a legal education. 

Send: stamp for full particulars. 


Chicago Gorseapendence School of Law. 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 





° 
M 
E 


5,000 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


an or woman can EYS a month with 


Lives oF McKINLEY &HOBART 


By Hon. HENRY B, RUSSELL, their chosen blagrephes. 
550 pages. elegantly illustrated. Price only $1.00. The 
dest and cheapest, and outsells all others by tens of thousands. 
50 percent. to Agentsand Freight Paid (> Books now ready. 


Write for particulars and specimen engravings. 
by orading 56 cents in stamps for an outfitatonce. Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ad 
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The Best Tool-bag 


is the one that carries a 

little can or bottle of 
Pearline. 

Then you're ready for 
anything in the shape of 
mud, dust, grease, or dirt. 

Nothing will so quickly and thoroughly take 
| away all wheeling-grime and stains, from hands or 
| clothes or anywhere. 

There’s no weight or bulk to speak of. 

| How many times you have needed Pearline 
| when far from home! 

Unequalled as a lubricant for Bicycle chains. 
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Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


ESTABLISHED 1852 





———CE ri‘ g 
Manufacturers of 





— 





Antiseptic. A safeguard “against COLORS 


Contagion. 


~ Sad 
Its Purity and Blandness, its FINE VARNISHES 


- , “ap 
perfect Cleansing, Refreshing and cmansltrependence invited 

> y a 'S d de, 1. 
Hygienic qualities have made this a ee 
soap famous for Bathing, Shampoo- , 


ing and Nursery purposes. 





epee AL) 


Its Balsamic and Emollient 
properties make it of great service 








FW DEVOFeO} 


| ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Invaluable as a Deodorant and q HOUSE THINIERS’ 

















in Chafing, Chapping, Itching, etc. | ksmamatacaane scence 








L-Sept. 





When you answer any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 














CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY 


AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


THE FRENCH-GREEK YEAR, 1896-7. 


The new C. L. S. C. year which opens 
October 1st brings with it a new class—-the 
Class of 1900, the last class to graduate in 
the 19th century. The class has already re- 
ceived large accessions to its membership 
from many arts of the country and starts 
upon its four ‘ears’ course under most fa- 
vorable auspices. ‘There are many advan- 
tages in beginning the C. L. S. C. course 
with the French-Greek year, since the stu- 
dent is enabled to trace in his four years’ 
course the natural development of history 
from Greece, through Rome and France 
and Germany to England and America. 

The C. L. S. C. plan embraces two fea- 
tures which have proved to be elements of 
great strength to the course. First, that it 
gives to the student a broad and clear out- 
look, making it possible for him to see the 
great facts of the world’s history in their 
true relation to each other. Second, that it 
supplies just the spur to continuous mental 
effort that most busy men and women re- 
quire to keep up their best intellectual de- 
velopment. 

The C. L. S. C. is for busy people. The 
forty thousand graduates of the great read- 
ing circle are in themselves an answer to the 


question as to the practicability of the plan. 


No examinations are required and a gradu- 
ate may honorably win a diploma by simply 
reading the prescribed course, but special 
incentives to thorough work are offered by 
means of review questions, by answering 
which the student wins seals for his diplo- 
ma. 

The course for ’96—7 includes the follow- 
ing books, and a form of application for 
membership will be found on one of the fol- 
lowing pages of this magazine: 

THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION 


(illustrated), 
Professor of History, Yale Univer- 


sy George B. Adams, 


° 
ro) 


sity. 350 pages. 
FRENCH Traits. By W. C. Brownell, 


of Scribners’, New York. 316 pages. 1. 


(e) 


oO 


A Strupy OF THE Sky (illustrated). By 
Herbert A. Howe, Professor of As- 
tronomy, University of Denver. 340 
pages. 1.00 

A SuRVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION (il- 
lustrated). By J. P. Mahaffy, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, Univer- 
sity of Dublin, Ireland. 340 pages. 1.00 


A History OF GREEK ART (200 illus- 
trations), F. B. Tarbell, Professor 
of Archzology, University of Chi- 
cago. 295 pages. 1.00 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly illus- 
trated magazine (Volume XXIV. be- 
gins with the number for October, 
1896), one year, 12 numbers. 
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The clearest skin, free from pimple, spot, or blemish, the softest, whitest 
hands, the most shapely nails, and luxuriant hair with clean, wholesome 
scalp, are produced by Cuticura Soap, beyond all comparison the most 
effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the world. It is the only 
preventive of pimples, blackheads, blotches, red, rough, and oily skin, 
and baby blemishes, because the only preventive of inflammation and 
clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 





For red, rough hands with shapeless nails, itching, burning palms and painful finger ends, 
itis unrivalled. It clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, soothes and heals 
irritated and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair follicles, and supplies the roots with energy 
and nourishment. Hence, for the prevention of facial blemishes, for giving a brilliancy and 
freshness to the complexion, for softening and whitening the hands, and for cleansing the 
scalp and invigorating the hair, it is simply incomparable. 

Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin and complexion soaps, both foreign and domestic. Sold 
throughout the world. VoTrerR DRve AND Cuem. Corp., Sole Props, Boston. * All about the Skin and Complexion,” 
64 pages, illustrated, mailed free. British depot: F. NewBrry & 50ns, 1, King Edward-st., London, E. C. 
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Every reader of the Chautauqua course 
who wants to do good work and to get the 
best results out of his four years’ training 
should be an enrolled member of the circle. 
The advantages are manifold. He pursues 
his course with a definite end in view, that 
of carrying through the four years’ work and 
giving the plan a fair test. Then again he 
receives the membership book, which gives 
him a set of review questions by means of 
which he can test his attainments and also 
furnishes him with lists of helpful supple- 
mentary books designed to further illuminate 
the required work. He has also the pleas- 
ure of class fellowship, and as most Chau- 


THE C. L. S. C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASS. 











CLASS OF 


1900. 


tauqua readers expect at one time or an- 
other to visit Chautauqua or some one of 
the othef assemblies, his class member. 
ship proves a source of the greatest pleas- 
ure. The graduates of the C. L. S.C. are 
already a great host and many men and 
women famous in the world of letters and 
of active life to-day are members of the 
various C. L. S. C. classes. 

The annual fee of fifty cents is the only 
requirement for membership. To join the 
circle, fill out the following blank and send 
it with the fee of fifty cents to 
Joun H. VINCENr, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE C. L. S. C. CLASS OF 1900. 


Note.—This blank is only for new members joining the Class of 1900. 


Give your name in full. - 
here given.] 


What is your age? 


What is your occupation? 


With what religious denomination connected ? 


Are you a graduate of a High School or College? 


(a) If formerly a C. L. S. C. member, to what class did you belong? 


(4) Do you wish credit for work completed then? 


eee eee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


eee eee ee ee) 


seeee eee 


[In future correspondence with this office be careful to sign your name as 


CO ee eee Hee ee HEHEHE SHEET EHH HEHE HEHEHE HEHE 


CO eee ee meee eee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEH HEHEHE HEHE 


wee wee eee MEAN gan cee carers wears eeeeee sense 


[Between 20 and 30, or 30 and 40, 40 and 50, etC.]...... .cccce cece ccccee coeees 


Cee e ee em eee eee eee EEE EES OEE EHH HHH HHH DHE HEH HEHE 


If so, what one? 


Cee ee eee eee eee HEHEHE HEH EEE EHH HEHEHE 


eee eee ee eere reser ee essere eres eree 


Do you join as (a) an individual reader, (4) a Home Circle reader (in a family), or (¢) as 


a * Local Circle” reader ? 
at will. 


The reader may change from one relation to another 


eee eee meee ee eeee esse eessese seeeeeeeeeesesesertre 
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| T' O Cleanse and Beautify the Teeth— Stop the 





Decay—to keep the Mouth and Gums ina 
‘ flealthy Condition, use 


RuBifoam 


The Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 





It’s so inexpensive (25 cents a 
bottle) that those | 
who regard the 

\ beauty and preser- | 

\ vationoftheirteeth | 

cannot afford to be 

\ without it. Its de- 

licious flavor adds 
fragrance to the 

“ breath. 

’ ‘ o>. 7 25 cents. 

\ ae SS At All Druggists. 

9 a MS ¥ 

FREE. A Sample Vial of Rubifoam, and a beautiful Booklet on “ The Care of the Teeth,” 


mailed free. Address 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 























The Course of Time 


is best measured by a Waltham Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, the most 
accurate it is possible to make, are sold 
for less money than foreign watches 
of inferior quality. The “R/VYERS/DE” 
and “ROYAL” grades are specially 
recommended. Look for one of these 
names on the plate, and always the word 
“WALTHAM. The most expensive 
foreign watch is no better. 


Sold by all retail jewelers. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan, 





THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


This department of the Chautauqua Sys- 
tem, which is distinct from the Reading Cir- 
cle, offers the advantages of professorial 
guidance and instruction to individual stu- 
dents at home. The work is conducted by 
personal letters, printed instruction sheets, 
and various helps from the instructors, and 
requires written recitations upon all the les- 
It is not 
claimed that the correspondence method of 
instruction should be sought in preference 
to the established but by this 
method Chautauqua is able to bring to stu- 
dents at home opportunities that would 
otherwise be beyond their reach. The 
method of study is absolutely thorough, 
each student by the very nature of the cor- 
respondence system being compelled to re- 
cite the whole of every lesson without skip- 
ping or dodging questions. The work is 
carefully criticised by the instructor and re- 
turned to the student for further review and 
The very practice of writing answers 


sons on the part of the student. 


schools, 


study. 
to the questions insures an accuracy of 
knowledge and brevity and exactness in 
statement which are most valuable. 

The work of the College is divided into 
courses each of which is calculated to require 
about ten hours’ study a week of each stu- 
dent who has not been over the same or simi- 
lar ground. Students may select special 
courses in which they are especially inter- 
ested or they may take a regular curriculum 
leading to one of the ordinary college degrees. 

The courses as at present arranged in- 
clude the Latin language and _ literature, 
Roman Law and:Law Latin, the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, Sanskrit, the German 
language and literature, the French lan- 
guage and literature, the Spanish and Italian 
languages and literature, the English lan- 
guage and literature, Mathematics and As- 
tronomy, Psychology and Physiology, Po- 
litical Economy and Finance, History, Biol- 
ogy, Physics and Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

In connection with the College, prepara- 
tory courses are offered for those who are 
not sufficiently prepared to undertake college 
courses advantageously. These include 
high school or academy Latin, Greek, Ger- 


English, Mathematics, and 
The faculty is made up 


man, French, 
Physical Science. 
of instructors in leading American colleges 
and universities including Yale, Northwest- 


ern University, Vassar College, University 


of Chicago, Ohio University, University of 
Wisconsin, Syracuse University, Wesleyan 
University, and Hamline University. The 
courses offered in Chautauqua College are 
on a par with those offered in the institutions 
where the faculty give resident courses. 

The courses in German are conducted by 
Prof. Henry Cohn, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and include both preparatory and col- 
lege work. The courses are planned logic- 
ally from the literary and historic stand- 
point. The advanced courses are conducted 
entirely in the German language, no English 
being used. A special course has been ar- 
ranged for Germans who wish to study the 
elements of the English language. 

The School of English, conducted by Wil- 
liam D. McClintock and Porter Lander Mc- 
Clintock, of Chicago, offers a very attractive 
list of courses. 
command of common school English or who 


Any one who has a fair 


can make himself understood in writing can 
take up preparatory work in this department. 
Advanced courses include Anglo-Saxon, Old 
English, and a study of the masterpieces of 
different epochs. A_ special course in 
Shakespeare may be taken independent of 
the regular work of the school. 

In the department of Mathematics Prof. 
William Hoover, of the Ohio University, of- 
fers preparatory courses including arithme- 
tic, algebra, and plane geometry, and college 
courses which are equivalent to those offered 
in the best residence colleges. Special ad- 
vanced courses are offered in such subjects 
as Analytical Mechanics, Mathematical As- 
tronomy, and Mathematical Theory of Heat. 
All the courses of this department are val- 
uable not only for their own sake but as 
leading to a better appreciation and ability 
to grasp the exact sciences. 

For full information regarding the various 
courses in Chautauqua College or the meth- 
ods of work address John H. Daniels, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Always enclose stamp. 
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$15,780,000 
Income, 12,500,000 
Surplus, = 3,300,000 


A Life co Policy THE PRUDENTIAL 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar to the 
British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women, and chil- 
dren. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 








WORDS FROM MEMBERS OF CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 


Carntown, Ky., May 25, 1896. 

It is far easier for me to fee] the benefits 
than to point out the faults of your system— 
if there are any. It may be considered un- 
just to compare this system with resident 
institutions but I will say that I spent a 
year in the State.College and judging by 
what I did there I have derived as much 
this way, according to the ground I have 
covered, as if I had been there. Of course 
I have missed the associations, societies, etc., 
of acollege which I think are of considerable 
advantage and I have spoken of Chautauqua 
merely as far as it goes—the discipline of 
the mental powers. I think that the dis- 
advantages of your system are as few as 
could be expected and I desire to thank you 
for the -prompt attention which you have 
given all my communications. 


Hurley, S. Dak., May 27, 1896. 

I like your system of instruction very 
much; it is a-great help to the person who 
is trying to secure an education and has not 
the means to attend a college, or is so situ- 
ated that he cannot leave home. I am get- 
ting along nicely with my studies in arith- 
metic, only not quite as fast as I would like. 
My time during the day is wholly taken up 
by my business. I only have a short time 
in the evening after I close up my store to 
give to my studies. I have learned at least 
twice as much under your instruction as I 
could have learned by plodding along by my- 
self. Wishing your school a well merited 
success and a large enrollment of students, 

I am 


Monterey, Mass., June 2, ’96. 


I heartily endorse the methods and think 
it a splendid movement, especially for those 
who have been deprived of a higher educa- 
tion and have the perseverance necessary 
to study without the stimulus of the class- 
room and personal supervision of an in- 
structor. The course I selected was the 
Preparatory English under Prof. W. D. Mc- 
Clintock and I have found it very interest- 
ing, especially Ward’s Euglish Poets and 
Beer’s English Literature. 1 have been 
studying alone, a fact which I very much re- 
gret, for I think that where two or more 
study together much more might be gained 
and more enthusiasm exist than by indi- 
vidual study. 


Topeka, Kans., May 30, 1896. 

I can offer nothing in the way of counsel, 
as I consider the system now used in the 
college perfect. Owing to sickness I only 
went through the first half of the prepara- 
tory course in Mathematics and have since 
been unable to take up the regular work. 
In the time previous to my illness I covered 
more ground than is usually covered on one 
study in school, or about what would be 
done in review. I was much benefited and 
think it one of the best investments I have 
ever made. 


Xenia, Ohio, June 2, ’96. 

I enjoyed my work this winter more than I 
can describe. It answers my desires ex- 
actly as I cannot leave my school work to 
secure an education at college. I have 
learned a great many things which I knew 
very little about before and have been very 
much strengthened mentally. I feel the dis- 
advantages were with myself and not with 
the system. I might have accomplished 
more if I had had the time to spend. 





Nashville, Tenn., June 29, 1896. 

In regard to inquiries about the Chautau- 
qua system of teaching I may sincerely say 
that I see no improvements which could be 
made upon the present methods. ‘The par- 
ticular benefit to be derived from study by 
correspondence is, I think, the absolute 
accuracy of expression which one requires, 
as answers to questions must be exact. 
The writing also helps to impress the les- 
sons upon the mind. 


New York City, June 3, 1896. 

I have found the professors willing and 
painstaking, and although I know personal 
contact would add very materially to the 
benefits, yet where this is impossible I be- 
lieve that large permanent results can be 
derived from the system of work. 





For full information regarding Chautau- 
qua College and a copy of the Calendar ad- 
dress John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, 
Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. Always enclose 
stamp. 
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i; Y HARTFORDS 


‘COST MOST 
WORTH MOST 


re alone rossess the 
secret that gives w% 
Hartford Tires 
matchless speed and 
comfort. % % 
THE HARTFORD 


RUBBER WORKS CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Columbia 
Price Fits 
Columbia 


Ouality 


If Columbias were not worth $100, 
they wouldn’t sell for $100—un- 
certain bicycles bring various prices. 


Columbia Catalogue free at our agencies 
—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg.Co., Hartford,Conn. 
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Comfort for Cool Days. 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 feet 
square perfectly in the most severe 
weather. Our patent double drum gives 
twice the radiation of any oil heater 
made. Indicator shows exact amount 
of oil in fount. Burns till oil is 
exhausted. Outside ratchet controls 
flame perfectly. Handsomely made 
and the most powerful oil heater 
ever offered for the price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. When 
not kept by dealers, will send, freight 
paid, on receipt of $6. Our book of 


No Chimney 
to Break. points on stoves and lamps free. 
The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 
FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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KEEN COMPETITION 


Keeps aspiring merchants on the everlasting jump. 








The store that has the choicest goods at least aga wins the business, and in order to 
be in the forefront rank we have been on the “go” for months—searching high and low, 
both foreign and home markets and manufactories, for choice things—with such success 
as emboldens us to say that this autumn season will be the greatest in all this store’s 
history. 

This season’s collections—especially of Silks and Dress Goods—are larger, choicer, 
more varied—nearer our ideal of what a first-class store, appealing for an intelligent peo- 
ple’s business, should have to offer than in all the years we have been buying and selling 
Dry Goods. 

You should be interested in this—you who want nice things; it’s not just a question 
of Dry Goods, but nice goods—not only nice goods but nice goods less priced—that 's 
why we feel you should be interested—and it’s because they are that kind that we will- 
ingly submit samples, at no expense to you, depending upon the merits of the case, with 





your self-interest in the balance, to wir that means we shall win. 


The new imported Dress Goods and Suitings range in price from soc. to $7.00 a yard. 
Wrice for samples. Catalogue ready about Sept. 15. 


BOGGS & BUHL, ALLEGHENY, PA. 


ea tosER 





PIANOS 


55 Years Established, 
The ARTISTIC PIANO of AMERICA 
Highest Possible Award, World’s Fair, Chicago. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT. 


Nearly 100,000 Manufactured. 
Prices Moderate [quality considered |. 


110 FIFTH AVE. COR. 16th ST., N.Y, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 











It Sings, 
Plays, 
Talks, &c. 

















GRAPHOPHONE! 





The only machine that records and reproduces your 
own song or — . and 


d Up. 

Now Ready. Our New Clock-Work 
Nickel-in-the-Slot Graphophone. A 
Great Money Earner. 

FREE. —lIllustrated booklet and full information if 
you mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

WRITE THIS MINUTE! 

Dealers wanted everywhere. Only $socash 
outlay required. Weare manufacturing head- 
quarters for the world. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Dep’t. G., 919 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Broadway, cor. 27th St., N.Y. 110 E. Balt. St., Balt., Md. 
No. 720 & 722 Olive St., St. Louis Mo. 





Chautauqua Badges. 


GRADUATES OF THE C. L. S.C. WHO WISH THE 


Official Gold Pin 


should order from the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
These pins are not sold through local dealers. 

The Official Graduates’ Pin ig a pyramid of solid gold with 
monogram C. L. S. C. in garnet enamel. Price, $3.00. The 
Class numerals are not indicated on the pin, but a gold chain 
and date will be furnished for $2.00 additional. The pin is of 
the best quality of gold and furnished at a trifle above cost price. 
The following badges “a be worn by both graduate and under- 
graduate members: The Monogram Badge. A small solid 
silver monogram, to be attached to the watch-chain or bution- 
hole by a strip of narrow class ribbon. Price, including ribbon, 
4oc. 2. The Button Badge. Price, 10c. (In ordering be par- 
ticular to give class numerals.) 

The only authorized official badges, etc , of the C. L. 
are to be secured at Buffalo, N. Y. Address for all of the ag 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan, 
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For this Nainsook 
Dress. Has pointed 
yoke of hemstitched 
tucks, and one inser- 
tion in centre. Full 
sleeves and neck trim- 
med with ruffle of fine 
embroidery. Sizes, 
6 months to 2 years. 

By mail, postage paid 
6 cents extra. 


From our Catalogue—so full of 
illustrations of 


The Best Way to Clothe Children 


of all ages, that it almost takes the 
place of a visit to our store—for 
4 cents postage. 


$60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. r¢ 


® © © © © ® 











BROWN'’S 
French Dressing 


is a brilliant, lasting and reliable 
Polish which does not hurt the shoe il 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. It 2 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags # 

iN and Harness for forty years = is rN 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’S! 
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price reduced 


2@@@ For 3 months $ a >) 
from $25 to 10 


232225 





An Oxygen 
Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 


«* * * Tt cures promptly and permanently, 
and is without doubt the greatest remedy God 
has permitted us to know.” 

Rev. C. N. Morrow, Hawthorne, Fla, 





often Cures |* “How?” 
Cases By its new method of 

ronounced introducing oxy- 
“Incurable’ | 2chite circulation. 


A 112 page illustrated book descriptive of the 
Electropoise free by mail to any address. 


CCEECKEKKECECEEKKE ED DD DDD D932 DD 


: : 1122 Broadway, New York, 
Electrolioration Co., 232 Livingston St., Brooklyn. ¥ 


EELEEKEK ECE D 999929992329 52 
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If you are 


; Planning 


BUILD 


Our books of Designs and 
Plans will help you. 





They will awaken ideas and furnish much helpful informad 
tion. They — full of the latest up-to-date Designs and 
Plans. We have a new one, just out, showing 45 BEAU- 
TIFUL HOMES built from our plans. WILL SEND IT 
FREE. Simply say what priced house you are thinking 
of and enclose two 2-cent stamps for mailing. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 21Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MENNENS BORATED’ TALCUM 
TOILET 


POWDER 


runt by Highest Medi- 

cal Authorities as a Perfect 

Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 

















@ Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes 
the skin smooth and healthy Take no "FREE 


Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper). FRE 











GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. ~ 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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A Pardonable Blunder. 















Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk | 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

CASE CONTAINS . . . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail - « « $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ { 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
ie IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y- 


Our offer explained more fully in The Chautauquan for July. 
Note—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give youa 
box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable 
premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.— 7he /ndefendent, New York. 
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You can reg- 
ulate your ther- 
mometer with 
the wick raiser, 
and warm the 
whole house 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
extra warmth 


MAKE co._p 
4 CORNERS 


where nothing 
else will reach. 
For the bath- 
reom, the nur- 
sery, the con- 
servatory, the 
sewing-room 
the bedroom, 
Puritan Heat- 
ers are madein 
all sizes, and 
all have central 
draft burners, 
grates under 
the swinging 
top,for cooking 
or for heating 
water. More 


NO 44-$6 


HE ONLY DOUBLE CON- 

TACT LEVER WICKRAISER. 

CANNOT BIND. and more com- 
INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED. Qe fort for the 


SOLD BY DEALERS price than any 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 
62 PLATT ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


convenience 


other manufac- 
tured thing. 
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NewArt Embroidery Book 


Entitled “Florence Home Needlework” for 
189%. Justissued. It gives explicit instructions for 
embroidering tea cloths, center pieces and doylies 
in all the newest and prettiest patterns, including 
latest designs in the Rose, Jewel, Delft, Empire, 
Festoon, Fruit, Wild Flower and Leaf Embroid- 
eries. Itcontains fullinformation as to the correct 
shades of silk to be used for each design, and 
how to work the piece. Also gives directions for 
knitting Infant’s Shirt and Capand crocheting a 
saby’s Bonnet. 9 pages. Over 60 illustrations. 
Sent for6cents in stamps. Be sure to state that 
you want “ Florence Home Needlework”? for 1896. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 34 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
opyrightec 


Cc 1 1896. 
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GLOBE MARINE GAS ENGINES, &c. 


—<for— 
Yachts, Launches and Business Boats. 
AUXILIARY POWER FOR 
Yachts and Other Sailing Vessels. 
Also Stationary Gas Engines for 
Electric Lighting, Dredging Oysters, 
Handling Cargo, &c. 


Our engines are a great success. Over 2,000 in 
use. Perfectly safe. No possible danger, as there 
is no flame or fire. No engineer or government in- 
spection required. Very economical, requiring only 
one fourth as much naphtha as the usual Naphtha 
Engines. 

We design and build Yachts, Launches, Tenders, 
&c., of the highest grade at moderate prices, or will 
sell the engines to builders or owners. 

One of our engines is used as auxiliary power on 
“The Dolphin,” the cruiser of the Chautauqua 
Boys’ Club, where parties interested can see it when 
visiting Chautauqua. 

Send for catalogue, and state size desired and 
purpose the engine is to be used for. Address 


L. J. WING & COMPANY, Selling Agents, 
109 Liberty St., New York City. 
or 
PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, 


50th St. & Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ordinary Filters 
are Dangerous. 


Professor Lucius Pitkins, Ph. D., Analytical Chemist of New York says: 
**A filter is essentially a sieve, and the organisms which it must stop in 
their passage are, to put an average figure, but one twenty-five thousandth 
of aninch .n diameter. Filters packed with sponge, charcoal and gravel 
catch only the coarsef particles of floating matter, and are no better than a 
flannel bag tied to a faucet. These filters pollute the water if not kept 
scrupulously clean; the impurities collected decompose and become more 
dangerous than in their original state.” 


The Pasteur Filter 


has a filtering medium of unglazed porcelain, and the impurities are col- 
lected on the outside surface and can readily be removed with brush and water 
Hea.ty Derartment, Orrice Sup't op HEALTH, BioLocicaL 
Laporatory, City HALi, Provipence, e 
Srrs—A single tube domestic Pasteur Filter, submitted to me for bio- 
logical examination, has been upon the faucet in the laboratory for upwards 
of a year, during which time daily and weekly analyses have been made, 
the results invariably showing a complete filtration of all organisms from 
the water supplied. This isthe only filter which I have thus far found 
upon the market which did not increase the number of organisms present 
within twenty-four hours’ use. Yours respectfully, 
GARDNER T,. SWARTS, M. D., Medical Inspector. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Go. Dayton, 0, 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 1193 BROADWAY, NK. Y, 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 6 ADELAIDE ST. EAST. TORONTO,.ONT, 
MEXICO DEPARTMENT IGNACIO CARRANZA, MEXICO, MEX. 


Baltimore, 301 N. How'd St 


Mexico City, Ignacio Carranza, 
Boston, 180 Washington St. 5 
i , 


New Orleans, 522 & 524 Common St, 
New York, 1193 Broadway. 
Omaha. 1321 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia. 123 S. 11th St. 
Pittsburg, 626 Penn. Ave. 
Richmond, Governor St. 

St. Louis, 1101 Olive St. 

San Francisco, 807 Market, 
Toronto, 6 Adelaide Street, East. 








and, 48 the Arcade, 
Columbus, 106 N. High. 
Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. 
Evansville, 213 Up 2nd St. 
Kansas City, 917 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee, 122 Grand Ave, Toledo, 210 Summit St. 
Minneapolis, 329 H'pin Ave. Washington, 1205 Penn. Ave. 

and by Druggists, Plumbers, and Dealers in Hardwave 
and Household furnishing goods. 











A Woman’s Party! 


Why not? 

First get together—Then hold 
together. 

Make your platform The 
DeLONG Hook and Eye; 
it always holds women together. 
It never, never unhooks, except 
at the will of the wearer. 





















FOR LIGHT OR HEAT. 


The standard of the world. Other 

lamps may be “like” or ‘tas good” as 
in appeara 

THE ROCHESTER pie iicciin. 
itations lack the peculiar merits of the 
genuine. Insist on seeing the NEW 
ROCHESTER stamp on the lamp 
— buy. No Smoke, No Smell, No 

roken Chimneys. 


























See that 


hump? 


RICHARDSON & 
DELONG Bros., 
Philadel phia. 


complete 

This Banquet Lamp with Silk 
a “4 sent anywhere on receipt 0 

Height, 30 inches. Base and Head 4. 50 

finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, Silver 

or Gilt Figure and shade of any color desired. 


This No. 31 OIL HEATER 


will heat a room 10x12; neat and attract- 
ive in appearance. Well made. Per- 
fect combustion. Sent anywhere for 3.50 
Other larger Heaters in different styles. Send 
for our large catalogue. 


ADDRESS DEPT. C.H. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York. 





























Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 















For Beautifving the Comp! ° 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Tee ew 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remove 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness, For rom e at Druggists, or 
Wwalvjua ientiver Sons | Prof. L-nuber 

AP 
20 Cents a Cake- 






















Trade Mark 


stamped on every 
garment insures you 
genuine 


YPSILANTI 


xeroat UNDERWEAR 


the most perfect, most healthful, most de- 
lightfully comfortable underwear made. 
Endorsed by physicians. 


Send for catalogue and our new book, entitled 
‘‘Modern Underwear and How to Wear It.”’ Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
YPSILANTI, 
Mich, 









Ifafflicted with 


SORE EYES 










£3 Dr ISAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


CANCER, SALT RHEUM, 
RHEUMATISM, PILES, 


and all BLOOD DISEASES 
Cured by fluid and solid extractof 


Bw Red Clover Blossoms. 


Best Blood Purifier known, not 
atent medicine but PURE RED 
LOVER. Our preparati« greater 
aworld- wi SEED on. Send 


Bri ont MERA OS, 

















H Inter ‘cote 












STORIES, NOVELS, TRAVE 
We Buy and Sell ETC., AND ASSIST TO PRO HT: 
~ABLE PUBLICATION. T a NS Cane. 
A 


G BUREAU, 4 BATTERY STREET. Victoria B.C,, CAN. 


+) HARTSHORNS SiN 


NOTICE pe 
NAME THUS A LABEL 


















peat: GENUINE 
\= 
5 Ji HARTSHORN] 


When you reply co any advertiseme tt please state yuu sawit in The Chautauo- 
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‘Blood will tell,” in the long run. 
You may make a “century run” in the 
race of life if you keep your blood pure 
by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FSS FST SVS eS 





ADLEY: 


<7 


BADD Mic Co 


Designers and Makers of 
High Class Goods, 


The B. & H. 


Eb Best of ALL LAMPS in every 


particular. 









Gas and Electric Fixtures. 

Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets. 

Grille Work and Railings, 
Brass and Wrought Iron. 

Art Metal Goods, Tabics, 

Figures, Vases,Candelabras,etc. 
B. & H. Oil Heaters. 








Perfect Construction and Superior 
Finish commend our productions to 
all purchasers. 

Leading dealers everywhere wil] 
supply our goods. Correspondence 
from Architects solicited. 


Our Little Book mziled upon application. 


> MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York, Boston, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA: 


TOTO TO TE 











HCMC CCC 


EKKIKEKEEKEKEMCEG 


DDD D> DDD D> D dD DSCC KKB 


A TIMELY BOOK. 
a 
THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN POWERS. 


By WILuiAM E, Curtis. 
313 pp., $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, 


No subject at the present time is of 
more interest to Americans than the rela- 
tions of the home country with foreign 
nations. A book of exceptional timeli- 
ness is ‘‘The United States and Foreign 
Powers.”’ It treats ina popular way the 
relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States 
and the principal nations of the world. 
It has been pronounced a distinct ad- 
dition to American historical literature 
by reason of its compactness and its 
combination of widely scattered material. 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 
FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA, 
DDDDDDDDDDDDDDCKCKKEKEKE KERRY 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 


KKK KEKE 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Interesting Catalogue 
with 700 Illustrations. 


Shows latest styles for boys and girls and will be sent 
FREE FOR 4 Cts. POSTAGE 
if you will state you saw this in Tuk CHAuTAvQUAN. 


BEST & CO., 60-62 West 23d St., New York. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Do you want 
A Good Education ? 


Would you like to know something about the schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges of the country—the best Public and 
Private Institutions of Learning in America—where boys 
and girls are educated for the various activities of life? 
Read the Educational Announcements on pages 369 to 381 
of ‘‘ The Chautauquan ”’ for July. 
















Ifafflicted with 


SORE EYES 











JDLANO. 
If not for sale by local dealer wr 


ite 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. | 
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Botanical Investigation. 
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CE SEECEEE FECT ETC ECE 


© Gladness Comes | 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 


many physical ills 


which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
sc many forms of 
Sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
rieasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 








beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 


skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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I LITHIA WATER "sun 
UF FALO | GOUTY STATE. 
ITS SOLVENT POWER OVER URIC ACID DEPOSITS. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), etc,: “G. H. M. suffered for 
nearly three years from Lirna:mr1aA. He had never had an attack of Gout, but his father and paternal 
grandfather had suffered from repeated aggravated attacks, and finally died from it, THe experienced great 
mental depression, sometimes of such an extreme degree that the question of 








suicide was seriously considered. 2 
oT isthe aa : ki 1 I . 1 lowe ee Jie —<=SS 
rhe digital articulations of both upper and lower extremities were swollen 
and fender to the touch. The urine was scant, high colored, and with strong acid 3 B 
reaction. Crystals of YRIC ACID were in one hour deposited on the sides af the test 
tube. These, on microscopical examination, presented the appearance shown in oO 


was given two bottles (one gallon) 


2 
Fig. 2 VA) 
No. : BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. day, and while I prohibited all a 
alcoholic drinks, I placed no other restriction on his diet in other respects. This mB 
treatment was continued for two weeks, dur- 


; ing which period the spontaneous separation 





of URIC ACIDCRYSTALS became gradu- 
ally less. After the third day they no longer 
97 consisted of aggregations of long, narrow 
crystals, but had assumed the ordinary colored rhombic forms, as shown 
in Figure No. 2. On the seventh day spontaneous separation no longer 
occurred, and at the end of two weeks the amount of uric acid, as deter- 
mined by the addition of hydrochloric acid to the urine, was not above 


Ficure No, 1. 


—) the normal mean. With these changes the symptoms of all three groups 

progressively diminished in intensity ; the swelling and tenderness of the 

Ficure No. 2. joints being the last condition to disappear. Of course this gentleman is 

of strongly marked GOUTY DIATHESIS, and L W. every day for 
it will be prudent for him to drink a bottle of BUFFALO ITHIA ATER several months, 
and even after that period to use it for several days in every month. With these precautions and the 


avoidance of alcoholic liquors I see no reason to dread a relapse.” 
For sale by Druggists. | Descriptive pamphlets FREE. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 














E. R. DURKEE & CO., 


Th S en Condiments of Every Description. 
. TRADE MAR, ES 
alad Dressin eee 
: NEW YORK, Jers 
‘ Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dressing, Sauces, 
Herbs, Celery Salt, Oilsand Essences. Each and every 
article of the choicest kind, full weight and of full 
strength and flavor. Gold Medals and Diplomas 


awarded at Columbian Exposition to each article 


exhibited for Superiority to all others. These articles 
—— | cannot be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
mee With any goods sold. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 


















AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER. f CAG) RAAF ARAAARARARRE BS 
Sy “ 7 j 
““We have personal knowledge of the fact that Just hear dem bells a — 
soap is one of the indespensable articles of house- dey S ringing everywhere. 
hold use and luxury. ‘Thousands of families who THATS ALLTHEIR OWN. The Chimes of Normandy could not 


take THe INDErENDENT buy their soap a few ¥ excel in sweetness and purity of tone 
ces ata time, little realizing that if they were to f > THE 


purchase a box and store it in a cool, dry place, the ( 2 cine 
lasting qualities would probably be twenty-five per Ge  «« 
cent greater than by the meihod they are now 1 — 2) 
pursuing, The Larkin Soap Manufacturing EL n N t 
EGA LET 
Book S | 










Company offer to fill the want referred to and will 

send any person a box of their excellent laundry BICYCLE BELLS 
soap, included in which will be a quantity of toilet [\ Thestandard of excellence the wide 
soap and other preparations of great value and use 2 FREE ON APPLICATION ) world over. In 16 different styles 
inahousehold. As if this were not enough, they —e 2 and prices. All dealers sell them, 


c 





reve vVVvVVVVVvVVS 





willalso send as a premium any one of the artic les § qibe New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
offered by them in the advertisement; and we per- § FES ES FS EE EE EE EE 
sonally know they carry out what they promise in § 


their advt. to do.” — 7he Independent, Nov. 14, 1895. 


eat Seen. sage Haat Be De SORE EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


USE 
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"pee a ee ae, 
Blindness can be Prevented and Cured. 


Treat the Cause of Diseased Eyes and Impaired Vision and Restore Your Eyesight. 








> +a. pat ~ Wee, . 4 
, 
» NO 


? In the small photo-engraving many will recognize E. H. Bemis the noted Eye Specialist, originator of the 
) Absorption Treatment, together with his famous Sanitarium where hundreds have been cured of blindness. 

The srost successful and Humane Treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. It not only gives 
the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases which have been pro- 
nounced incurable by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Atrophy of 
( the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granuiated 
Eyelids and all diseases of a chronic nature. 


, THERE SHOULD BE NO WAITING TO BE BLIND. 


Everynopy should read our pamphlet, which is sent FREE to any address. It gives the cause of failing 
eyesight and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium or by mail. Address 


The BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 200 Columbus Avenue, : - - = BOSTON, MASS. 





) 
) 











UP THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


By HILES C. PARDOE. 


‘A fisherman’s table-talk, with all the flavor of the woods and stream. The 
crisp paragraphs make one think they were written between bites, in the effort at 
black bass, and that the fishing was good. The author inspires his readers with his 
own enthusiastic admiration for this noble river.”—Vew York Evangelist. 





“With more than Thoreau’s fondness for nature, the author grows devout in his 
inimitable descriptions of the legendary and sociological. Camera, field glass, and 
rod vie with each other in emphasizing rare historic incidents.”—Zon’s Herald. 


12mo. Cloth. $1. 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. WILBOR. 


“This dainty little volume of consolation for the bereaved consists of selections 
from the poetry and prose of the language. The words of comfort and hope in the 
hours of darkness and sorrow refer to death in infancy, childhood and youth, ma- 
turity and old age. Bishop John H. Vincent has written a sympathetic introduction.”’— 
Current Literature. 





Lavender and Silver. 35 cents. 





Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


EATON & MAINS, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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CLASSIFIE 
SERVICE 









Uncle Sam ¥ 
Is Watching “a 


3,000 additional clerks march into the classified service 
by the late order of President Cleveland. This will 
cause an increase of 2,000 appointments annually—or 
6,000 in all that will be made from those who pass Civil 
Service examinations. This includes nearly all the 
high salaried positions inthe most important depart- 
ments. The first appointments will be made from those 
first examined. 

Our business is to help you secure a highaverage 
without useless study. e reduce the element of un- 
certainty to a minimum by giving you instructions by 
mail along just the right lines. 





‘cfon } , th th Full information about all government_ positions. 
A delicious blending of pure 1s nae with the salaries, dates of examinations, etc., FREE, if you 
natural flavor of the ripe tomato. 3-3/3 °: mention CHAUTAUQUAN Write at once. 
. . Nat’! Correspondence Institute 
A liberal sample sent for five 2-cent stamps. quae Wachinatan tet. 











JOS. CAMPBELL PRESERVE CO.. Box 2320, Camden, N. J. 














Ms > The Kind 


a ti That Cut. 
gy a 
OUR LUXURE KNIFE. 0%.:t, suality. extra heavy steel, finely nickel plated, with silverplated fer- 
® rule and natural wood handle. The finest knife of the kind. At all hardware 
dealers in the United States, Canada and England, or mailed direct for 
65c. None genuine without our name on each and every blade. Send Clawss Shear Co., Fremont, O, 


for our booklet, ‘‘How to Take Care of Shears and Scissors.”’ 






CLAUSS- 





















HE EXCELSIOR” IS A LARGE POWERFUL 


“T 
Made Upon New YOU WAN 
Scientific Principles. AY vr 


Positively such a good Telescope 
was never sold for this price 
vefore. Excelator Telescopes E 
4 are made by one of the largest 
4q manufacturers of Europe; we 
4 control entire production; meas- 
q ure closed 12 inches and open 


yuruwee«ae 





OR RANCH 
7 over 8 feet in 4 sections. They are nicely brass bound, brass safety cap on each end toexclude dust, etc., with powerful lensen, 
4 scientifically ground and made to accomplish results of instruments heretofore sold for from 88 to®S. Guaranteed by the maker. 


Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without 
4 one. The scenery just now is beautiful,a Telescope will aid you in taking views. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
> ing clearness. Sent by mail or express. safely packed, prepaid, for only 99 cents. Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each 

order. This is a grand offer and you shou!d not miss it. We_warrant each Teiescope Just as represented or money refunded, Send 
4 99 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or your news 

dealer or store-keeper will order one for you Whether consumer or dealer, send cash with order. No accounts opened. The publisher 
q of this magazine will tell you we are responsible. Address, EXCE LSIOR IM ORTING co. Department 
r Excelsior Building, 111 Nassau Street, New York City, Box 783. 


Esterbrook’s Easy Writer. 


Ask your Stationer for them.” 150 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


; THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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Botanical Investigation. 









+ Firstimpressions may not be enough 
to clearly show the difference be- 
tweeen a first, second, or third-class 
typewriter. But the length of timea 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 
continues to do its work tells the story. Good Work, 
Easily Done; Continuous Service, and lots of it—al- 
ways: 





MORE THAN EVER FROM THE 


Number 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





327 Broadway, New York. 





Children 


r 





FOR PITCHERS 


(asieria 


Castoria promotes Digestion. and overcomes Flat- 
ulency,Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its sleep natural. 
Castoria contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“* Castoria is so we!l adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me.” 

H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“‘T use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to 
affections of children.” ALex. Ropertson, M.D., 

1057 2d Ave., New-York. 

















THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The New Life Giver. 


and cures disease and pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 
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Indisputable Dr. H. SANCHE: 
Evidence... 


of the country. 
vitalizer. 
timonial was endorsed. 


effective. 
back, and has been incapacited from all effort. 
I 
patients. Send for terms. 
Large book of information and latest 
price-list mailed tree. 


: 
: 
: 
: 


PDRHSANCHES gy 
WAaydonor. « 2B 


(oy 


No. 17 KREMLIN HALL, BurFALo, N, Y., June 18, 1896. 





Dear Sir: I have investigated some of your testimonials in every part 
I intended to establish both the genuineness of the let- 
ters and also whether the writers had in anywise changed their opinions as to the merits of your re- 
Although some of the testimonials were three and four years old, as published in your 
pamphlet, I received responses from every party written to, and, without exception, the original tes- 
This I considered a very remarkable thing, and apart from the faith I felt 
roused in me upon reading your words, I became assured that here there must be something true and 
I made these inquiries with regard to my mother, who has been suffering for some years 


The Animarium (an institution for the treatment of the sick by this method) now open for 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York. 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


805 
0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


The Original Oxydonor “Victory” for Self- 
Treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the blood, 





. 


Yours truly, J. DOERNER, C. E. 


61 Fifth St., Cor. Fort., Detroit, Mich. 








with new or rejected book mss. can secure speedy 


AUTHORS and effective publication by addressing RoBertT 


L. WEED, Treasurer, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


For School use as required 
by State Law. 
B Address 


Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, > Mass. 





Ge. W. Simmons & Co., 









600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


\VSAll makes Must Be Closed Out, $5.00 to 
ma$25.00 each. Send for Descriptive Lists, 
Mead & Prentiss, Chicago, Ill. 





for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
reporting ina few WEEKS. No 


Shorthand shading, no position. Exclusive 


Wortp’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 


AR N / C Delicious-C leansing-Harmless 


OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL! 
25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 





TOOTH 


“The wee HEN \] Rk “The World’s ... 
Light-Running” Greatest Typewriter.” 





Lightest Key-Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Con- 


venient Paper Feed, Best for both Correspond- 
ence and Manifolding, Best System of Scales. 


FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1896. 
Densmore Typewriter Company, 

Gentlemen :—We have now in use in the Bureau of this De- 
partment nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no com- 
plaint from the users of them, hence we conclude they are giv- 
ing entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Hiram BuckInGHAM, Custodian. 

Note.--The Department of the Interior now uses 127 
Densmores. 

Free: Illustrated pamphlet containing testimonials from lead- 
ing concerns. 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Accidents and Expensive Repairs are Avoided by Using 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


| STEAM AND HOT WATER, BRICK SET AND PORTABLE, MAGAZINE FEED 
| AND SURFACE BURNERS 
FOR HARD AND SOFT COAL 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF STEEL BOILERS MANUFACTURED 


Twenty-three Years in Use 





Tite pxqvn EFENDER 


Steam and Hot Water Magazine 
Feed, Brick Set. 


Kev-Watt Nee hASCO 


Magazine Feed, Steam and Hot Hot Water, Magazine Feed and 
Water, Brick Set and Portable. Surface Burner, Portable. 


Surface Burner, Steam and Hot 
Water, Brick Set and Portable. 





All of our magazine boilers have side feed, making deep basements, 
and step-ladders unnecessary for feeding. 
THE KEWANEE FIRE BOX BOILER 
Steam and Hot Water, Brick Set. 


TUBULAR BOILERS 


Steam and Hot Water. 


Catalogues and References on Application. 








WORKS AND GENERAL OFFICE 
KEWANEE, ILL. 


CHICAGO STORE, 54 Dearborn St. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you sawit in The Chautauouan. 


EASTERN OFFICE, Geneva, N. Y. 
E. N. SQUIRES, General Eastern Manager. 
t 


| 
| 





| 
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HOT WATER TANKS. 
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TERLING _ | |] The Tt Caligraph 
SURETY Typewriter 


IS WORTH 100% MORE 


a ape STERLING you're sure than any other, because 
it will wear twice as long. 























the bicycle of doubt. 

ama . STERLINGS sell for 
$100—because worth it. 

“Built Like a Watch.” 

The best months for riding are 
yet to come. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue of 
the choicest of Bicycles. 


Sterling Cycle Works 


CHICAGO 


ScHOVERLING, DALY & - & GALES, $02 Broadway, N.Y. 
PacIFIC COAST BRANCH, 314 Post-st, San Francisco. 
Agencies in all principal Cities. 






























The finest “Frpemntin Catal ever issued, 
and interesting Pamphlets, will be sent on ap- 
plication to the .ccece 


American Writing Machine Company 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A, 


You Would Usea Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 
makes at a saving of from 4o to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


” 1% Barclay St., New York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
“FOUR STORES { 36 fours Ge. Weston: 818 wyandotte St.. pen 


150 Peaaien in 20 Minutes. j anv v TYPEWRITER 
e have machines of every make. 
$8. A Ty pewr iter. A ieee meteetinesbeae 



































A - , d hi table for Teact Mi ilege of examinatiou. 

ew, low-priced machine, suitable for Teachers, Minis- 
ters, Doctors, Lawyers, Literary, and Professional men. Does TYPEWRITERS 
the best of work Rapidly and Easily, and in connection with ee ee Sa 


the Duplicator, 150 good copies can be made in 20 Write us before buying. Send for illus 
minutes. Send ioe Cale e and sample letter, written on trated catalog of new and old machines. 


Soi Broun! Rew Vareico® TVPEWRITER' CO] MATIONAL TYPEMRITER EXCHANGE, 2&3 Sate kee 
A Plain Tale Speeds Best 
PLAINLY TOLD. 


THE DAUGHERTY-VISIBLE TYPEWRITER, $78. 
Has Absolutely Visible Writing. 


Convenient—Permanent Alignment. 
Machines on Trial. Send Reference. 


The Daugherty Typewriter Co., °9;0* Pittshyag, Pa, 
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Of course it’s Pears 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauqguan. 
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Lhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 





Overworked men ard women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless stim- 
ulant, giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
“JT have used it in my own case when suffer- 
ing from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying 
results. I have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 














BEYOND COMPETITIONE 
ABOVE CRITICISM” 








CHICAGO, BOSTON WASHINGTON NEW-YORK, 
BROOKLYN, DETRGIT. COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 




















Free Scholarships. 





Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, or 
Leland Stanford University. 


ESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE & 
COMPANY offer to any person securing 

two hundred and fifty (250) new subscribers to THE 
CHAP-Book, free tuition for one year to any one of 
the above universities or colleges, and one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) in cash additional; to any one 
securing one hundred and fifty (150) new sub- 
scribers, they offer free tuition as above. To per- 
sons securing less than these numbers, a commission 
of 25 per cent will be allowed on all subscriptions. 
Checks must accompany all lists and should be 
made payable to THE CHAp-Book. The subscrip- 
tion price is two dollars ($2.00) per year. This 
offer is open until January Ist, 1897. For circulars, 
subscription blanks, etc., address, THE CHApP-Book, 


Chicago. 








Vose ~t7agy 


The rich, full tone of the Vose Piano has proven such an at- 
traction to the great musicians of the day that it requires no 
great stretch of the imagination to fancy the spirit of the famous 
composer Liszt enjoying its wonderful harmonies. 

Would you know the beauties of the Vose tone? Call at one 
of the many agencies for these pianos, or better, make it a last- 
ing pleasure by placing one in yourown home. Soldon monthly 
payments and delivered freight prepaid at your house. For 
catalogue apply to i 
Vose & Sons Piano Co., 174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























"POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
A hn in leavening stre ee —Latest United States 
Government Food Re, 
Rovat BaktnGc Powper Co., 





New Yo ck, N. ¥. 


IVORY 























IVORY 








SOAP 


The frequent use of 
a good soap like the 
Ivory will purify the 
complexion as no cos- 
metic can. 


= . 
Tre Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’ti. 





WARDS WHEREVER E 
esta XHIB 


Ml ER 
NUTRITIOUS WELL: PREPARED 
aria =z S TA DARD 


AND BEST-PREPARED 


Foe 


ALI A 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE-INFIRM AND 
—AGED PERSONS — 


=>UNRIVALLED-~ 
FOR WBNS. MOTHERS 


CHIULIDREN 


SOLD BY oS ~—SHIPPING DEPOT ~ 
DRUGGISTS * JornCarLesSons-NewYork: 











Genuine 


‘1847° 


Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, etc., have 
a world-wide reputation 
for long wear. Leaflet, 
showing new patterns, 
mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this publi- 


cation, 
10, 
On large articles ‘Tt, 
our trade-mark is: ey 
ompes 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Manufacturers of 
«* Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Fruit Fork, Sold by leading dealers. 











